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Fairy  Tale 
Comes  T rue 
for  Cop 


jj  wice  last  year.  Policeman  Paul  Chandler  had  reason  to  thank  his  lucky 
stars.  Once,  near  Tinley  Park,  111.,  a  young  hoodlum,  halted  for 

questioning,  suddenly  whipped  out  a  pistol.  rammed  it  against 


Chandler’s  head  and  pulled  the  trigger  five 
time  the  gun  misfired  I  Months  later,  when 


times...  but  each 


Chandler  was 


ckasing  a  gunman  fleeing  the  scene  of  a  holdup  at  Western  Springs,  three  bullets  crashed  through  his  squad  car, 
ose  of  them  missing  him  by  inches.  But  last  March.  Lady  Luck  ran  out  on  the  39-year-old  patrolman.  And  Chandler, 


l^ng  with  his  wife  Florence 

.»v|  W  •.  r 

i^cc  can  be  almost  as  lethal  *■  gunman's  hot  lead.  Evicted  with  his  family  from  their  three-room 

dement  apartment.  Chandler  '  revealed  his  plight  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  "The  deputies  are  coming 

at  4  p.m.  to  move  the  furniture  out,'*  he  said.  “I've  been  house-hunting  for  x  ihree  months  but  I  haven't 


and  their  four  children,  quite  suddenly  discovered  that  a  landlord's  cold 


found  any  place  to  go.  I've  been  in  tight  places  before,  but  I've  never  felt  so 
BOW."  Then  came  the  modern  fairy  tale.  Less  than  24  hours  after  the  Daily 

its  opening  a  story  on  Chandler's  predicament  came  the  first  ray  of  hope. 


hopeless  as  I  do  right 


News  hit  the  street 


A  kindly  pastor  /  Tu  offered  the  evicted  family  a  temporary  harbor  in  his  church.  I  For  Place  to  Live 


Tkirty-six  hours 
reading  the  facts 


Chandlers  Thank  L's 


Ckandlers  a  new  house  without  requiring  a  penny 


^  On  brhalf  of  mr  wife,  my  four 

later  came  a  deluge  of  sunshine.  A  Berwyn  contractor,  children,  and  myself,  I  wish  to  ex- 
^  ^  pre.ss  to  you  tnd  your  freat  orfon- 

K  ization  my  heartfelt  thanks,  for 

in  the  Daily  News.  offered  to  build  the  *r**ve*"'‘  *'"'*'"*  “*  * 

From  the  time  of  niy  fir.'t  appeal 

thout  requiring  a  penny  ’  down  payment.  And  to  you  until  ^e  final  photograph 

^  o  r  ^  WL  '  /  r  #  when  we  received  the  kevs  to  aur 


offered  to  build  the 


^  or/  /  r  /  when  we  received  the  keys  to  our 

new  house  only  22  day,  later,  I  re- 

OS  the  following  day,  still  another  Daily  News  reader  offered  to  open  his  home  to  the  ceived  the  utmost  cooperation  from  ■ 

^  your  entire  i^tan. 

The  Chicafo  Doth  AVwj  was  the 

ptliceman's  family  until  their  new  house  could  be  built.  Time  raced.  The  house  was  p«p«r  I  r««d  a.s  a  child  and  < 

you  can  rest  assured  that  I  will 
continue  to  read  it  as  long  as  I  am 

sterted  on  March  21.  C|£p||A  a  A  Sixteen  working  days  later  the  new  house  was  ‘lilc-  if  entirely  through  your  i 

paper  that  the  attention  of  Mr.  ‘ 
Baltis,  a  Berwyn  building  contme- 

completed  and  the  J  ^'W  Chandlers  moved  in.  tor,  was  called  to  our  plight,  and  ( 

MIEL  B  f  changed  our  outlook  from  sheer 

desperation,  to  one  of  renewed  ( 
faith  and  hope.  There  are  all  too 
few  people  who  understand  this 

_  desperation,  and  fewer  who  attempt  | 
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^  For  the  third  time  in  five  years, 

The  Daily  Oklahoman  has  been  honored  in 
the  Annual  Ayer  Exhibition  of  newspaper 
typography  by  being  selected 
as  one  of  the  top  jour  newspapers  with  more 
than  50,000  circulation. 

In  1948,  we  received  2nd  Honorable 
Mention.  In  1945,  we  took  5rd. 

Again  this  year,  we  were  2nd. 

We’re  proud  to  be  ranked  with  such 
newspapers  as  the  New  York  Times 
{winner  of  the  F.  Wayland  Ayer  Cup), 
and  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  and 
New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

Today’s  honor  will  serve  as  a  challenge 
to  make  tomorrow’s  Daily  Oklahoman 
an  even  greater  newspaper. 


nnual 

yer 

ward 


nd  honorable  mention 
nd  straight  year 
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*‘An  independent  newspaper  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  the  community 
and  the  Nation,  in  keeping  with  the  principles  of  a  free  press 
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his  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  for  distinguished 
editorial  writing  is  shared  by  Herbert  B.  Ellis* 
ton,  editor  of  The  Washington  Post,  and  by 
John  H.  Crider  of  the  Boston  Herald. 

It  is  espeeially  important  that  the  Capital  of 
the  United  States  be  served  by  a  newspaper 
with  an  informed  and  authoritative  editorial 
page.  That  The  Washington  Post  has  such  a 
page  is  indicated  by  the  frequency  with  which 
Post  editorials  are  quoted  in  the  Congressional 
Record — more  often  than  any  other  newspaper. 

During  the  sixteen  years  of  its  present  owner¬ 
ship,  The  Post’s  editorial  page  has  been  dedi¬ 


cated  to  the  task  of  informing  and  enlightening 
the  Washington  community  on  public  affairs, 
which  include  problems  of  a  metropolitan  area, 
as  well  as  national  and  international  issues. 
The  distinction  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize  has  come  in 
turn  to  each  of  the  two  men  who  have  served 
as  editors  during  those  sixteen  years,  first  Felix 
Morley  and  now  Herbert  Elliston. 

Tbe  current  Pulitzer  Prize  tops  an  impressive 
list  of  awards  of  all  kinds  won  by  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  members  of  its  staff.  In  fact.  The 
Post  has  received  more  sucli  awards  than  all 
other  Washington  newspapers  combined. 


in  the  Food  Section  studied  received  women’s  readership 
ratings  which  are  among^the  highest  on  record 


For  grocers,  too - 

— The  SUN-TIMES  Moves  the  Goods 


Food  advertisers:  Send  today  for  your  copy  of 
The  Chicago  SUN-TIMES  Food  Section  study! 
Compare  it  with  the  100-Study  Summary  of  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading.  See  for 
yourself  why  you  can  count  on  high  women’s 
readership  of  your  grocery-products  advertising 
in  the  Food  Section  of  The  Chicago  SUN-TIMES! 

by  Publicjtiofi  Research  Service,  which  nuites 
The  ConttrHMa9  Stuby  of  Newspaper  Reaping 

In  Chicago... the  SUN  Ip 

^  TMI  nCTURE 


BEST-READ  FOOD  SECTION 
ON  RECORD  IN  THE  NATION 

. . .  arid  it  goes  to  more  than  SW.OOO  families 
...is  timed  to  reach  them  on  the  week’s  peak 
food-buging  days  . .  .  is  more  than  one-third 
home-delivered  in  Chicago  and  suburbs  .  .  . 
offers  Chicago’s  highest-visibility  format  for 
newspaper  advertisers.  Ask  to  see  a  sample 
Food  Section  today! 


•  TOTAL  CIRCULATION  643,339 

Avcrog*  Net  Raid  Doily 

(ABC  Publisticr-<  SUUment.  9/30/48) 
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LOOK  —  at  Baltimore’s  343,654  City  Zone  families  .  .  . 
30.4  V*  increase  since  1 940,  proof  that  Baltimore 
is  the  fastest  growing  market  in  the  East.* 


LOOK-  how  the  News-Post  reaches  57.6%  or  197,865 
of  these  families,  more  than  any  other  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Total  net  paid  228,228. 


LOOK  —  Food  Advertisers!  The  News-Post  contains  Balti¬ 
more’s  leading  Food  Section  —  key  to  this  351 
million  dollar  food  market.  Because  more  women 
read  the  News-Post  than  any  other  paper,  it  will 
pay  you  to  . . . 


LOOK  TO  THE 


First  in  Circulation  in  the  6th  Largest  City 

A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER -REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

*ABC  City  Zone  based  upon  Bureau  of  Census  1947  Surveys  for  Metropolitan  Districts.  Among  the  ten  largest 
markets  in  the  U.S.,  Baltimore's  rate  of  growth  is  the  largest  in  the  country.  (Excluding  two  West  Coast  cities.) 
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In  the  first  four  months  of  this  year 
The  New  York  Times  published  more 
advertising* than  any  New  York  newspaper 
has  ever  carried  in  this  period. 

She  New  S^imeis 

“all  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print’* 


*11,628,606  lines,  according  to  Media  Records 

. . ,  a  gain  of  409,958  lines 

over  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
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United  Nations  Completes 
First  Information  Treaty 

Ratification  Must  Await  Action 
In  Next  Assembly  on  British  Pact 


^  By  Doris  Willens 

lake  SUCXJESS— The  first  in¬ 
ternational  treaty  establishing 
rights  of  foreign  correspondents 
was  completed  in  the  United 
Nations  this  week. 

A  vote  of  27  to  four,  with  12 
abstentions,  sent  the  treaty  draft 
1  from  the  Social  Committee, 
which  has  been  shaping  it  for 
I  the  past  five  weeks,  to  the  Gen- 
1  eral  Assembly  for  final  action, 
i  Even  though  approved  by  the 
*  General  Assembly,  the  Draft 
Convention  on  the  International 
Transmission  of  News  and  the 
Right  of  Correction  —  which 
'  limits  peacetime  censorship,  pro¬ 
vides  for  free  movement  of  cor¬ 
respondents,  prevents  arbitrary 
expulsion  and  sets  up  equality 
in  access  to  news  and  transmis¬ 
sion  facilities — will  not  go  into 
operation  immediately. 

Ratification  by  individual 
states  will  await  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly, 
until  final  action  on  a  second 
convention — the  more  general 
British-sponsored  pact  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information. 

Compromise  Formula 

The  way  to  final  vote  on  the 
first  convention  was  cleared 
when  Colombia,  France.  Mexico. 
Peru,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
United  States  work^  out  a 
compromise  formula  resolving  a 
major  point  of  dispute,  a  legally- 
binding  article  prescribing  the 
"duties”  of  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents.  The  controversial  article 
was  put  into  preamble  language 
and  thus  became  a  moral,  rather 
than  legal,  obligation. 

The  Social  Committee  vote 
ratio  was  far  more  than  the  two- 
thirds  needed  for  General  As¬ 
sembly  approval,  since  absten¬ 
tions  do  not  figure  in  the  count. 
Thus  it  was  certain  the  docu¬ 
ment  could  be  passed  without 
'  any  changes. 

Only  negative  votes  cast  were 
by  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
who  promised  to  carry  their 
fight  against  the  treaty  onto  the 
Assembly  floor. 

Abstaining  countries  were: 
Afghanistan,  Argentina.  Bel¬ 
gium.  Burma,  China.  Egypt, 
Guatemala.  India.  Iran,  Saudi 
Arabia.  Siam,  and  Syria.  Fifteen 
delegates  were  absent  when  the 
vote  was  taken. 

The  Soviet  states  have  made 
it  quite  clear  that  they  will 
never  sign  the  pact,  which  they 


contend  will  be  a  tool  of  the 
“press  monopolists”  of  the 
United  States  and  United  King¬ 
dom.  Thus  the  “iron  curtain” 
countries  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  treaty. 

From  the  delegates’  explana¬ 
tion  of  their  votes,  it  can  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  most  of  the  abstain¬ 
ing  countries  probably  will  not 
sign  the  treaty  either.  And  the 
countries  that  either  abstained 
or  cast  a  negative  vote  contain 
half  the  world’s  population. 

The  delegates  of  India  and 
China  said  they  could  not  accept 
the  convention  because  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  nationals  working  for 
foreign  news  agencies.  Na¬ 
tionals.  they  contended,  could 
“flout  the  laws”  of  their  own 
countries  under  the  protection 
of  an  international  treaty,  an 
“untenable”  situation.  India  also 
opposed  the  narrow  limitations 
on  peacetime  censorship. 

Called  ’Useless*  by  Some 

Other  delegates  expressed 
varying  reasons  for  their  absten¬ 
tions.  The  delegate  of  Belgium 
said  the  articles  were  “useless” 
and  “not  worth  the  time  we 
spent  on  them.”  Syria’s  delegate 
said  the  text  was  “lamentable.” 
the  style  “deplorable,”  the  sen¬ 
tences  “unwieldly  and  cumber¬ 
some”  and  the  convention  “not 
worthy  of  one  drawn  up  by  the 
United  Nations.” 

Argentina’s  delegate  insisted 
his  country  already  had  legLsla- 
tion  covering  all  the  points  in 
the  document,  and  accession  to 
the  treaty  w'ould  merely  be 
“repetition.” 

Even  delegates  voting  for  the 
treaty  admitted  they  were  not 
entirely  happy  with  the  results. 
But  all  stated  that  the  final 
document  was  the  best  that 
could  have  been  achieved  for 
the  maximum  number  of  coun¬ 
tries  without  compromising  the 
principles  of  broad  press  free¬ 
dom. 

F.  B.  A.  Rundall  of  the  United 
Kingdom  said  the  problem  that 
had  emerged  from  debate  was 
what  to  do  about  “unethical  cor¬ 
respondents.” 

“Our  delegation  feels  this  is  a 
very  real  problem,  and  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  on  all  of  us  to  face  up 
to  it.  But  the  answer  to  it  does 
not  lie  in  obliging  the  press  to 
write  in  a  certain  way  by  a  rigid 
governmental  control  of  the 


press,”  he  said.  He  felt  the  best 
answer  was  that  given  by  Raul 
Noriega  of  Mexico,  that  “moral 
law  is  stronger  than  legal  law.” 

'ITiis  problem  had  been  point¬ 
ed  up  by  the  delegate  of  Co¬ 
lombia.  who  said  he  hoped  the 
countries  with  large  press  or¬ 
ganizations  had  been  impressed 
by  the  complaints  of  the  “have 
not”  countries  that  are  “hurt” 
by  the  way  many  correspon¬ 
dents  have  treated  them. 

Erwin  D.  Canham  of  the  U.  S. 
told  the  committee  that  the 
American  press  is  “deeply 
aware”  of  the  responsibilities 
confronting  it. 

He  said : 

“The  role  of  the  press  is  to 
find  whatts  going  on  in  the 
world  and  to  transmit  the  news 
as  straight  and  uncolored  as  pos¬ 
sible.  But  we  live  in  a  relative 
world,  and  there  are  differences 
in  individuals,  groups  and  na¬ 
tions.  The  effort  to  report  facts 
in  this  way  will  offend  the  sen¬ 
sibilities  of  some,  tread  on  their 
toes  and  encounter  what  might 
be  sometimes  very  correct  and 
honest  differences  of  opinion. 

“But  we  press  forward  in  this 
relative  task,  with  a  mandate 
that  we  owe  not  to  the  owners 
of  the  news  agencies,  but  to  the 
people,  to  provide  them  as  best 
we  can  in  this  imperfect  world 
with  statements  of  the  facts.” 

While  voting  in  favor  of  the 
final  text  in  principle,  several 
delegates  reserved  the  right  to 
their  governments  to  change 
viewpoints  after  studying  the 
treaty,  for  substantive  changes 
were  made  from  the  original 
text. 

First  Text  Sponsored  by  U.  S. 

The  first  text — U.  S.  spon¬ 
sored — was  drawn  up  in  April, 
1947.  at  the  Geneva  Conference 
on  Freedom  of  Information.  At 
that  time  two  other  conventions 
were  presented — a  French  con¬ 
vention  on  the  right  of  interna¬ 
tional  correction,  and  the  British 
freedom  of  information  conven¬ 
tion. 

All  three  went  to  the  U.N. 
Economic  and  Social  Council  the 
following  summer,  where  the 
first  convention  was  broadly 
amended.  The  other  two  were 
never  discussed,  and  the  three 
were  sent  on  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  During  the  current 
committee  debates,  the  U.  S.  and 
French  conventions  were 
merged:  the  British  document 
was  postponed  until  the  next  as¬ 
sembly  session  this  Fall 

The  committee  voted  to  delay 
the  British  convention  because 
(Continued  on  page  6) 


Best  Treaty  That  Could 
Be  Worked  Out — Canham 


LAKE  SUCCESS  —  Erwin  D. 

Canham  told  reporters  this 
week  that  the  international 
news-gathering  treaty  drawn  up 
by  the  United  Nations  “may  be 
looked  upon  by  the  free  press 
of  the  world  as  a  document  re¬ 
assuring  and,  we  hope,  extend¬ 
ing  the  liberties  now  enjoyed 
by  foreign  correspondents.” 

Although  the  treaty — which  is 
the  first  international  press  con¬ 
vention  ever  drawn  up — is  not 
“ideal,”  he  said,  it  is  the  best 
that  could  have  been  worked 
out  in  the  present  state  of  world 
affairs. 


Complete  text  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  will  be  found  on  page  7. 


Mir.  Canham.  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
U.  S.  representative  to  the 
United  Nations  committee  that 
drafted  the  document  —  formal 
name  of  which  is  Draft  Conven¬ 
tion  on  International  Transmis¬ 
sion  of  News  and  the  Right  of 
Correction — described  it  as  one 
drawn: 

“To  expedite  the  movement 
of  correspondents  across  na¬ 
tional  boundaries  and  within 
the  boundaries  of  signatory 
countries,  to  bar  discrimination 
against  foreign  correspondents 
in  their  access  to  news;  to  pre¬ 
vent  censorship,  editing  or  delay 
in  sending  dispatches  back  to 
the  home  country.” 

“No  freedom  is  absolute,  and 
so  these  freedoms  are  limited 
in  the  convention.  But  in  my 
opinion  the  limitation  provisions 
are  tightly  and  carefully  drawn. 
They  are  not  loopholes  which 
would  provide  excuses  for  arbi¬ 
trary  restriction  of  correspond¬ 
ents’  rightful  activities,  ■’  he 
added. 

He  said  the  U.  S.  never  had 
the  choice  between  “a  good 
treaty,  a  bad  one,  or  none  at 
all.” 

On  the  Credit  Side 

Whether  the  U.  S.  liked  it  or 
not,  a  treaty  would  have  been 
drawn  up.  Therefore,  he  said, 
the  choice  was  between  a  good 
or  bad  one.  Even  if  the  U.  S. 
chose  not  to  sign  a  “bad”  treaty, 
he  said,  “it  could  have  be^ 
used  against  us.” 

Mr.  Canham  said  he  was  not 
prepared  to  judge  whether  the 
treaty  as  drawn  up  will  be 
better  for  the  American  press 
than  none  at  all.  and  that  only 
time  and  ex{)erience  will  tell. 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  led¬ 
ger,  he  told  a  press  conference, 
are: 

•  The  erection  of  guarantees 
which  will  help  to  protect  exist¬ 
ing  press  facilities  against  “fu¬ 
ture  inroads.” 

(Continued  on  Page  6> 
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Treaty  Completed 

continued  from  page  5 


most  delegates  felt  there  was  not 
enough  time  left  to  give  it  the 
thorough  study  and  debate  nec¬ 
essary,  and  because  many  dele¬ 
gates  considered  the  first  few  ar¬ 
ticles  adopted  wholly  unaccept¬ 
able. 

Here  is  what  the  first  conven¬ 
tion  will  mean  to  news  agencies, 
foreign  correspondents  and  gov¬ 
ernments  that  sign  it: 

Correspondents  will  be  given 
as  much  freedom  as  possible  to 
move  into,  through  and  out  of 
contracting  states. 

Foreign  correspondents  will 
have  equal  access  to  news,  as  far 
as  possible,  with  correspondents 
working  for  domestic  agencies 
of  a  contracting  state. 

Peacetime  censorship  is  for¬ 
bidden  except  to  insure  national 
defense,  and  then  only  under 
strict  regulations,  such  as  in¬ 
forming  agencies  what  informa¬ 
tion  is  censorable,  and  blue-pen¬ 
cilling  in  the  presence  of  the 
correspondent  when  possible. 

Arbitrary  expulsion  of  cor¬ 
respondents  Is  prohibited. 

News  agencies  and  individual 
correspondents  shall  have  equal 
access,  and  at  equal  rates,  to 
transmission  facilities. 

News  dispatches  of  all  corre¬ 
spondents  and  agencies  must  be 
allowed  to  enter  other  countries 
under  equal  conditions. 

All  these  provisions  are 
grouped  under  the  heading 
“Gathering  and  International 
Transmission  of  News."  The 
next  section  is  titled  “Interna¬ 
tional  Right  of  Correction.”  It 
was  here  that  the  compromise 
was  inserted. 

The  former  legally-binding 
paragraph  spelled  out  as  the  du¬ 
ties  of  correspondents:  promot¬ 
ing  respect  for  human  rights, 
furthering  international  under¬ 
standing  and  contributing  to  the 
maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security.  It  was  re¬ 
worded  into  preamble-type  lan¬ 
guage  heading  the  right  of  cor¬ 
rection  section. 

It  now  reads:  “Recognizing 
that  the  professional  respon¬ 
sibility  of  correspondents  and 
information  agencies  requires 
them  to  report  facts  without  dis¬ 
crimination  and  in  their  proper 
context  and  thereby  to  promote 
respect  for  human  rights  and 
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fundamental  freedoms,  to  fur¬ 
ther  international  understanding 
and  cooperation  and  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  maintenance  of  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security  .  ,  .” 
( Italics  ours — Ed. ) 

The  right  of  correction  ma¬ 
chinery  provides  that  one  con¬ 
tracting  state  can  send  correc¬ 
tions  to  another  if  a  news  dis¬ 
patch  sent  from  its  territory  and 
published  in  the  second  state  is 
false  or  distorted. 

The  second  state  must  release 
the  correction  through  its  usual 
news  channels,  and  also  send  it 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  news 
agency  whose  correspondent  sent 
the  original  dispatch.  Publica¬ 
tion  of  the  correction,  however, 
is  not  compulsory. 

Under  the  heading  of  “Miscel¬ 
laneous  Provisions,”  states  re¬ 
serve  their  rights  to  make  laws 
protecting  their  national  secur¬ 
ity  and  public  order;  to  make 
laws  providing  that  “a  portion” 
of  the  staff  employed  by  a  for¬ 
eign  agency  operating  in  their 
territories  shall  be  nationals:  to 
take  measures  to  help  establish 
and  develop  domestic  news 
agencies  and  prohibit  monop¬ 
olies,  and  to  prohibit  blas¬ 
phemous  or  immoral  news. 

States  may  derogate  from  the 
treaty  in  time  of  war  or  public 
emergency,  but  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  strictly  limited  by  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  situation. 

Disputes  arising  under  the 
treaty,  if  not  resolved  by  nego¬ 
tiations.  shall  go  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Court  of  Justice  for  final 
arbitration. 

The  treaty  will  go  into  opera¬ 
tion  when  ratified  by  any  six 
states.  It  shall  cease  to  be  in 
existence  if  the  number  of  states 
ever  falLs  below  six. 

Forty-three  resolutions  adopt¬ 
ed  at  Geneva  were  disposed  of 
in  short  order  by  the  commit¬ 
tee.  The  resolutions,  which 
cover  everything  from  racial 
dLscrimination  in  news  access  to 
old-age  pensions  for  journalists, 
were  divided  into  two  groups — 
one  was  referred  to  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  for  ac¬ 
tion  there;  the  second  was  sim¬ 
ply  “taken  note  of.” 


Canhom  Comment 

continued  from  page  5 


•  Establishment  of  a  basis  for 
preventing  censorship  dLscrimi¬ 
nation  in  transmission  rates  and 
arbitrary  expulsion  of  corre¬ 
spondents. 

“Above  all,  we  have  prevent¬ 
ed  language  from  being  written 
in  that  could  have  been  very 
dangerous,”  he  said,  pointing  to 
the  defeat  of  proposals  that 
would  have  established  compul¬ 
sory  corrections,  broad  bases 
for  peacetime  censorship  and  a 
legally-binding  code  of  ethics 
that  the  U.  S.  felt  was  unenforc- 
able. 

On  the  Debit  Side 

On  the  debit  side,  said  Mr. 
Canham,  is  the  strong  language 
of  the  treaty’s  preamble,  and  a 
preface  to  the  section  on  right 
of  correction.  This  language, 
he  said,  “is  distasteful  to  our 
newspaper  experience,  but  it  is 
not  language  that  can  be 
made  a  basis  of  binding  ob¬ 


ligations  or  new  barriers." 

Rather,  he  explained,  it  is 
“an  expression  of  broad  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  any  obligation  de¬ 
pends  on  the  acceptance  and  ful¬ 
fillment  by  the  individual  news¬ 
paperman  or  organization.” 

“The  actual  binding  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  treaty  are  sound 
and  helpful  and  would  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  better  information  of 
the  people  of  every  state  which 
avails  itself  of  these  oppor¬ 
tunities,”  he  said. 

Novel  Correction  Machinery 

The  right  of  correction  ma¬ 
chinery,  he  said,  is  a  novelty 
in  international  law  but  not  in 
newspaper  practice. 

“As  the  provision  now  is  writ¬ 
ten,  the  publication  of  correc¬ 
tions  ask^  for  by  a  signatory 
state  is  purely  voluntary.  The 
only  compulsion  involved  is  the 
moral  compulsion,  to  which  all 
reputable  newspapers  already 
voluntarily  adhere,  to  correct 
mistakes  when  they  are  dis¬ 
covered.  This  is  not  a  restric¬ 
tion;  on  the  other  hand,  in  its 
long-range  operation  it  may  re¬ 
sult  in  facilities  for  interna¬ 
tional  reporting  that  are  greater 
and  freer  than  what  we  have 
now,”  he  said. 

Mx.  Canham  pointed  out  that 
for  many  years  newspaper  or¬ 
ganizations  and  press  leaders 
have  been  urging  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  attempt  to  get  an 
international  agreement  that 
would  lower  the  barriers  to 
freedom  of  information.  Only 
after  those  efforts  began  did  it 
become  apparent,  he  added,  that 
they  might  lead  to  new  restric¬ 
tions. 

But  the  U.  S.  did  not  once  ac¬ 
cept  any  compromises  on  prin¬ 
ciples,  Mr.  Canham  said,  adding 
that  the  final  results  left  him 
with  no  fears. 

Final  Acceptance  Delayed 

Individual  states  will  not  be 
able  to  ratify  the  treaty  until 
the  next  session  of  the  UN  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  takes  action  on 
a  second  international  treaty  on 
freedom  of  information.  This 
document  is  sponsored  by  the 
British,  and  covers  broad  prin¬ 
ciples  on  freedoms  for  every¬ 
one,  everywhere.  It  was  de¬ 
lay^  until  the  next  session 
when  the  committee  found  it 
was  running  out  of  time  and 
was  adopting  articles  that  were 
unacceptable  to  many  delega¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Canham  attached  “no  par¬ 
ticular  significance”  to  the  de¬ 
lay  in  ratification  of  the  news¬ 
gathering  treaty. 

“We  have  no  desire  to  rush 
it,”  he  said.  The  delay  will  in 
fact  be  advantageous,  he  added, 
for  it  will  give  the  U.  S.  press 
time  to  study  it  and  decide 
what  action  should  be  taken. 

But  he  pointed  out  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  for  the 
U.  S.  not  to  sign  the  treaty.  For 
as  a  non-contracting  state,  the 
U.  S.,  would  leave  its  informa¬ 
tion  agencies  subject  to  restric¬ 
tions  that  are  specifically  pro¬ 
hibited  in  the  treaty. 

“A  healthy  international  spot¬ 
light  has  been  turned  on  the 
international  gathering  and  re¬ 
porting  of  news  in  the  signif- 
cant  debate.  It  has  produced  a 
net  gain  for  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation,"  he  concluded. 
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Clarification  Is  Needed. 
Soys  Johnson  of  U.P. 
LAWRENCE,  Kan.— The  Amer 

ican  concept  of  a  free  press 
has  been  fighting  for  its  life^ 
the  United  Nations  committee 
drafting  a  treaty  on  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  foreign 
correspondents,  Earl  J.  Johnson, 
vicepresident  and  generalnew 
manager  of  the  United  Prt> 
told  the  Kansan  Board  dinner^ 
the  William  Allen  White  School 
of  Journalism. 

The  question  as  to  “whether 
or  not  we  have  won  this  battle 
against  restrictions  hangs  in  the 
balance  until  the  document  U 
finally  approved”  and  later  It 
opened  for  signature,  he  said 
,  The  convention,  Mr.  Johnion 
said,  “raises  many  basic  ques¬ 
tions  which  should  be  answoed 
before  we  decide  whether  or 
not  to  accept  it.  Otherwise  ve 
may  find  our  fight  for  treaty 
guarantees  of  press  freedom  bi 
backfired  and  that  we  have  lost 
more  rights  than  we  hne 
gained. 

“There  is  much  in  it  which  is 
good  and  which  represents  the 
solid  achievement  of  the  Amer 
ican  delegations  which  repe- 
sented  us  at  the  two  meetings# 
Geneva  last  year  and  at  lie 
General  Assembly  now  drawinj 
to  a  close  at  Lake  Success. 

“I  am  not  guessing  when  I  s# 
that  had  we  absent^  ourselw 
the  draft  before  us  would  cee- 
tain  manv  more  objectionable 
sections  than  it  has  now. 

“There  is  provision  for  accei 
to  news  sources,  to  transmisaa 
facilities,  for  open  censoniq 
when  censorship  is  applied  i 
peacetime,  against  the  arbitny 
expulsion  of  foreign  corresper 
dents,  for  the  free  entry  of  tr 
respondents  into  foreign  coat- 
tries. 

“But  there  are  what  appear# 
me  to  be  dangerous  pitfalls.  In. 
Access  to  news  sources  willk 
granted  ‘to  the  extent  comp#- 
ible  with  national  security’;  fir- 
eign  correspondents  are  put® 
an  equal  basis  with  domestic 
correspondents  ‘so  far  as  par 
sible.’  Could  these  escapes  be 
used  to  impose  new  restrictiooi 
under  the  sanction  of  the 
treaty?  It  appears  to  me  they 
could  be. 

“There  is  some  strange  prr 
amble  language  in  this  convar 
tion.  It  states  that  it  is  their 
sire  of  the  nations  adhering  toit 
‘to  combat  all  propaganda  whkh 
is  either  designed  or  likely# 
provoke  or  encourage  any  thra# 
to  the  peace,  breach  of  ti* 
peace,  or  act  of  aggression.' 

“Is  that  to  be  a  functional 
foreign  correspondents?  Car 
tainly  not.  unless  we  are  # 
transform  our  news  agenoai 
into  counter-propaganda  agan- 
cies.  We  have  been  assured* 
this  score  that  the  preamble » 
not  legally  binding  and  there 
fore  means  nothing. 

“I  am  not  enough  of  a  tr*tf 
expert  to  know.  But  if  that  I*" 
guage  means  nothing,  I  wow 
feel  a  lot  easier  if  it  w«* 
omitted.  There  is  more  pr^ 
ble  of  the  same  kind,  betrayw 
a  fundamentally  different  ^ 
ception  of  the  press  from  ® 
which  we  hold  in  this  cou^- 
And  there  are  more  quespoo 
that  need  clarification. 
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rate  reports, 

Considering  that  at  its  sec¬ 
ond  session  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  United  Nations  rec¬ 
ommended  the  adoption  of 
.  measures  designed  to  combat 
the  dissemination  of  false  or 
distorted  reports  likely  to  in¬ 
jure  friendly  relations  between 
States, 

Considering,  however,  that  it 
[  is  not  at  present  practicable  to 
institute,  on  the  international 
level,  a  procedure  for  verify¬ 
ing  the  accuracy  of  a  report 
which  might  lead  to  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  penalties  for  the  pub- 
'  lication  of  false  or  distorted  re¬ 
ports. 

Considering,  moreover,  that 
to  prevent  the  publication  of 
reports  of  this  nature  or  to 
reduce  their  pernicious  effects, 
it  is  above  all  necessary  to 
promote  a  wide  circulation  of 
news  and  to  heighten  the  sense 
of  responsibility  of  those  regu- 
largly  engaged  in  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  news. 

.Considering  that  an  effective 
means  to  these  ends  is  to  give 
States  directly  affected  by  a  re¬ 
port,  which  they  consider  false 
or  distorted  and  which  is  dis¬ 
seminated  by  an  information 
agency,  the  possibility  of  secur¬ 
ing  commensurate  publicity  for 
their  corrections. 

Considering  that  the  legisla- 
b  tion  of  certain  States  does  not 
provide  for  a  right  of  correc¬ 
tion  of  which  foreign  govern- 
ments_  may  avail  themselves,  and 
that  it  is,  therefore,  desirable 
to  Institute  such  a  right  on  the 
international  level,  and 

Having  resolved  to  (K>nclude 
a  Convention  for  these  purposes. 

Have  agreed  as  follows 

Article  I 

For  the  purposes  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Convention: 

1.  “News  material"  means  all 
news  material,  whether  of  in¬ 
formation  or  opinion  and 
whether  visual  or  auditory,  for 

'“•wmination  to  the  public. 

2.  “News  despatch"  means 
ne^  material  transmitted  in 
writing  or  by  means  of  tele- 
co^unications,  in  the  form 
customarily  employed  by  infor¬ 
mation  agencies  in  transmitting 


on  the 
and  the  I 


such  news  material,  before  pub¬ 
lication,  to  newspapers,  news 
periodicals  and  broaiicasting  or¬ 
ganizations. 

3.  “Information  agency” 
means  a  press,  broadcasting, 
film,  television  or  facsimile  or¬ 
ganization.  public  or  private, 
regularly  engaged  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  dissemination  of  news 
material  created  and  organized 
under  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  Contracting  State  in 
which  the  central  organization 
is  domiciled  and  which,  in  each 
Contracting  State  where  it  oper¬ 
ates,  functions  under  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  that  State. 

4.  “Correspondent"  means  a 
national  of  a  Contracting  State 
or  an  individual  employed  by 
an  information  agency  of  a  Con¬ 
tracting  State,  who  in  either 
case  is  regularly  engaged  in  the 
collection  and  the  reporting  of 
news  material,  and  who  when 
outside  his  State  is  identified 
as  a  correspondent  by  a  valid 
passport  or  bv  a  .similar  docu¬ 
ment  internationally  accepted. 


Gathering  and  International 
Transmission  of  News 
Article  II 

In  order  to  facilitate  the 
freest  possible  movement  of 
(Xirrespondents  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  functions,  the  Con¬ 
tracting  States  shall  expedite,  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  their 
respective  laws  and  regulations, 
the  administrative  procedures 
necessary  for  the  entry  into, 
residence  in,  travel  through  and 
egress  from  their  respective 
territories  of  correspondents  of 
other  Contracting  States  to¬ 
gether  with  their  professional 
equipment,  and  shall  not  impose 
restrictions  which  discriminate 
against  such  correspondents 
with  respect  to  entry  into,  resi¬ 
dence  in,  travel  through  or 
egress  from  such  territories. 

Article  III 

The  Contracting  States,  while 
recognizing  that  correspondents 
and  information  agencies  must 
conform  to  the  laws  in  force  in 
the  countries  in  which  they  are 
operating,  agree  that  correspon¬ 
dents  of  other  Contracting 
States  legally  admitted  into 
their  territories  shall  not  be 
expelled  on  account  of  any  law¬ 
ful  exercise  of  their  right  to 
collect  and  report  news  mate¬ 
rial. 

Article  IV 

The  present  Convention  shall 
not  apply  to  any  (xirrespondent 
of  a  Contracting  State  who. 
while  not  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  laws  and  regulations 
referred  to  in  Article  II  into  the 
territory  of  another  Contract¬ 
ing  State,  is  nevertheless  ad¬ 
mitted  conditionally  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  that  other  Contracting 
State  and  the  United  Nations,  or 
a  specialized  agency  thereof,  in 
order  to  cover  their  proceed¬ 
ings.  or  pursuant  to  a  special 
arrangement  made  by  that  other 
Contracting  State  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  entry  of  such  cor¬ 
respondents. 
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Article  V 

Each  Contracting  State  shall, 
to  the  extent  compatible  with 
its  national  security,  permit  and 
facilitate  access  to  news  for  all 
correspondents  of  other  Con¬ 
tracting  States  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  on  the  same  basis  as  for 
the  correspondents  employed  by 
its  domestic  information  agen¬ 
cies.  and  shall  not  discriminate 
among  correspondents  of  other 
Contracting  States  as  regards 
such  access. 

Article  VI 

Correspondents  and  informa¬ 
tion  agencies  of  a  Contracting 
State  operating  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  other  Contracting 
States,  shall  have  access  to  all 
facilities  in  such  territories  gen¬ 
erally  and  publicly  used  for  the 
International  transmission  of 
news  material  and  shall  be  ac¬ 
corded  the  right  to  transmit 
news  material  from  each  such 
territory  on  the  same  basis  and 
at  the  same  rates  applicable  to 
all  users  of  such  facilities  for 
similar  purposes. 

Article  VII 

1.  The  Contracting  States 
shall  permit  egress  from  their 
territories  of  all  news  material 
of  correspondents  and  informa¬ 
tion  agencies  of  other  Contract¬ 
ing  States  without  censorship, 
editing  or  delay;  provided  that 
each  Contracting  State  may 
make  and  enforce  regulations 
relating  directly  to  national  de¬ 
fense.  Such  of  these  regula¬ 
tions  as  relate  to  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  news  material  shall 
be  communicated  by  the  State 
to  all  correspondents  and  infor¬ 
mation  agencies  of  other  Con¬ 
tracting  States  operating  in  its 
territory  and  shall  apply  equal¬ 
ly  to  them. 

2.  If  the  requirements  of  na¬ 
tional  defense  should  compel  a 
Contracting  State  to  establish 
censorship  in  peacetime  it  shall: 

( a )  Establish  in  advance 
which  categories  of  news  mate¬ 
rial  are  subject  to  previous  in¬ 
spection;  and  communicate  to 
correspondents  and  information 
agencies  the  directives  of  the 
censor  setting  forth  forbidden 
matters;  (b>  Carry  out  censor¬ 
ship  as  far  as  possible  in  <he 
presence  of  the  correspondent 
or  of  a  representative  of  the  in¬ 
formation  agency  concerned; 
and  when  censorship  in  the 
presence  of  the  person  con¬ 
cerned  is  not  possible: 

i)  Fix  the  time-limit  allowed 
the  censors  for  the  return  of 
the  news  material  to  the  corre¬ 
spondent  or  information  agency 
concerned:  (ii)  Require  the  im¬ 
mediate  return  of  news  material 
submitted  for  censorship  direct 
to  the  correspondent  or  infor¬ 
mation  agency  concerned,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  marks  indicat¬ 
ing  the  portions  thereof  that 
have  been  deleted  and  any  no¬ 
tations: 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  telegram 
subjected  to  censorship: 

(i)  Base  the  charge  on  the 
number  of  words  composing  the 
telegram  after  censorship; 


raesmissioe 


( ii  I  Return  the  charge,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  relevant  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  international  tele¬ 
graph  regulations  currently  in 
force,  provided  that  the  sender 
has  cancelled  the  telegram  be¬ 
fore  its  transmission. 

Article  VIII 

1.  Each  Contracting  State 
shall  permit  all  news  despatches 
of  correspondents  and  informa¬ 
tion  agencies  of  other  Contract¬ 
ing  States  to  enter  its  territory 
and  reach  information  agencies 
operating  therein  on  conditions 
which  are  not  less  favorable 
than  those  accorded  to  any  cor- 
resfKindent  or  information  agen¬ 
cy  of  any  other  Contracting  or 
non-Contracting  State. 

2.  As  regards  the  projection 
of  newsreels  or  parts  thereof, 
the  Contracting  States  shall 
take  measures  to  prevent  mon¬ 
opolistic  practices  in  any  form, 
whether  open  or  concealed,  in 
order  to  avoid  restrictions,  ex¬ 
clusions  or  privileges  of  any 
kind. 


Article  IX 

1.  Recognizing  that  the  pro¬ 
fessional  responsibility  of  cor¬ 
respondents  and  information 
agencies  requires  them  to  report 
facts  without  discrimination  and 
in  their  proper  context  and 
thereby  to  promote  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms,  to  further  interna- 
•ional  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation  and  to  contribute  to 
the  mciintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security; 

Considering  also  that,  as  a 
matter  of  professional  ethics, 
all  correspondents  and  informa¬ 
tion  agencies  should,  in  the 
case  of  new.-  despatches  trans¬ 
mitted  or  published  by  them 
and  which  have  been  demon¬ 
strated  to  be  false  or  distorted, 
jollow  the  customary  practice 
of  transmitting  through  the 
same  channels,  or  of  publishing, 
corrections  of  such  despatches; 

The  Contracting  States  agree 
that  in  cases  w'here  a  Contract¬ 
ing  State  contends  that  a  news 
despatch  capable  of  injuring  its 
relations  with  other  States  or  its 
national  prestige  or  dignity 
transmitteti  from  one  country  to 
another  by  correspondents  or 
information  agencies  of  a  Con¬ 
tracting  or  non-Contracting 
State  and  published  or  dissemi¬ 
nated  abroad  is  false  or  dis¬ 
torted,  it  may  submit  its  version 
of  the  facts  (hereinafter  called 
“communique”)  to  the  Contract¬ 
ing  States  within  whose  terri¬ 
tories  such  despatch  has  been 
published  or  disseminated.  A 
copy  of  the  communique  shall 
he  forwarded  at  the  same  time 
to  the  correspondent  or  infor¬ 
ma  cion  agency  concerned  to  en¬ 
able  that  correspondent  or  in¬ 
formation  agency  to  correct  the 
news  despatch  in  question. 

2.  A  communique  may  be  is¬ 
sued  only  with  respect  to  news 
despatches  and  must  be  without 
comment  or  expression  of  opin¬ 
ion.  It  should  not  be  longer 
than  is  necessary  to  correct  the 
alleged  inaccuracy  or  distortion 
and  must  be  accomplished  by 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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continued  from  page  7 
a  verbatim  text  of  the  despatch 
as  published  or  disseminated, 
and  by  evidence  that  the  des¬ 
patch  has  been  transmitted 
from  abroad  by  a  correspondent 
or  an  information  agency. 

Article  X 

1.  With  the  least  possible  de¬ 
lay  and  in  any  case  not  later 
than  five  clear  days  from  the 
date  of  receiving  a  communique 
transmitted  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  IX.  a 
Contracting  State,  whatever  be 
its  opinion  concerning  the  facts 
in  question,  shall: 

(a)  release  the  communique 
to  the  correspondents  and  infor¬ 
mation  agencies  operating  in 
its  territory  through  the  chan¬ 
nels  customarily  used  for  the 
release  of  news  concerning  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  for  publica¬ 
tion  and, 

(b)  transmit  the  communique 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  agency  whose  corre¬ 
spondent  was  responsible  for 
originating  the  despatch  in  ques¬ 
tion,  if  such  headquarters  are 
within  its  territory. 

2.  In  the  event  that  a  Con¬ 
tracting  State  does  not  di.s- 
charge  its  obligation  under  th*s 
Article  with  respect  to  the  com¬ 
munique  of  another  Contracting 
State,  the  latter  may  accord,  on 
the  basis  of  reciprocity,  similar 
treatment  to  a  communique 
thereafter  submitted  to  it  by 
the  defaulting  State. 

Article  XI 

1.  If  any  of  the  Contracting 
States  to  which  a  communique 
has  been  transmitted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Article  IX  fails  to  ful¬ 
fil.  within  the  prescribed  time¬ 
limit,  the  obligation  laid  down 
in  Article  X.  the  Contracting 
State  exercising  the  right  of  cor¬ 
rection  may  submit  the  said 
communique,  together  with  a 
verbatim  text  of  the  despatch 
as  published  or  disseminated, 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  and  shall  at  the 
same  time  notify  the  State  com¬ 
plained  against  that  it  is  doing 
so.  The  latter  State  may,  with¬ 
in  five  clear  days  after  receiv¬ 
ing  such  notice,  submit  its  com¬ 
ments  to  the  Secretary-General, 
which  shall  relate  only  to  the 
allegation  that  it  has  not  dis¬ 
charged  its  obligation  under 
Article  X. 

2.  The  Secretary-General  shall 
in  any  event,  within  ten  clear 
days  after  receiving  the  com- 
inunique,  give  appropriate  pub¬ 
licity  through  the  information 
channels  at  his  disposal  to  the 
communique  together  with  the 
despatch,  and  the  comments,  if 
any.  submitted  to  him  by  the 
State  complained  against. 

Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Article  XII 

1.  Nothing  in  the  present  Con¬ 
vention  shall  be  construed  as 
depriving  a  Contracting  State 
of  its  right  to  make  and  enforce 
laws  and  public  regulations  for 
the  protection  of  national  se¬ 
curity  and  public  order. 

2.  Nothing  in  the  present  Con¬ 
vention  shall  be  construed  as 
depriving  any  Contracting  State 
of  its  ri^t  to  make  and  enforce 
laws  and  public  regulations  pro¬ 
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hibiting  news  material  which  is 
blasphemous  or  contrary  to  pub¬ 
lic  morals  or  decency. 

3.  No  Contracting  State  shall, 
however,  impose  censorship  in 
peacetime  on  news  material 
leaving  its  territory  except  on 
grounds  of  national  defence,  and 
then  only  in  accordance  with 
Article  VII. 

4.  Nothing  in  the  present  Con¬ 
vention  shall  be  construed  as 
prejudicing  the  adoption  by  a 
Contracting  State  of  any  legis¬ 
lation  requiring  that  a  portion 
of  the  staff  employed  by  for¬ 
eign  enterprises  operating  in  its 
territory  shall  be  composed  of 
nationals  of  that  State. 

5.  Nothing  in  the  present  Con¬ 
vention  shall  be  construed  as 
preventing  a  Contracting  State 
from  taking  measures  to  help 
the  establishment  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  independent  domestic 
information  agencies  or  to  pro¬ 
hibit  practices  tending  to  create 
monopolies. 

6.  Nothing  in  the  present  Con¬ 
vention  shall  limit  the  power  of 
a  Contracting  State  to  reserve 
to  its  nationals  the  right  to  es¬ 
tablish  and  direct  in  its  terri¬ 
tory  newspapers,  periodicals, 
and  radio-broadcasting  and  tele¬ 
vision  organizations. 

7.  Nothing  in  the  present  Con¬ 
vention  shall  be  construed  as 
limiting  the  discretion  of  a  Con¬ 
tracting  State  to  refuse  entry 
into  iS  territory  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  person  or  to  restrict  the 
period  of  his  residence  therein; 
provided  that  any  such  refusal 
or  restriction  is  based  on 
grounds  other  than  that  such 
person  is  a  correspondent,  and 
that  any  such  restriction  as  to 
residence  does  not  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  III. 

8.  Nothing  in  the  present  Con¬ 
vention  shall  oblige  a  Contract¬ 
ing  State  to  consider  one  of  its 
own  nationals  employed  by  a 
foreign  information  agency  op¬ 
erating  in  its  territory  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent,  except  to  the  extent 
required  to  enable  that  infor¬ 
mation  agency  fully  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  this  Convention. 

Article  XIII 

1.  In  time  of  war  or  any  other 
public  e.mergency,  a  Contracting 
State  may  take  measures  dero¬ 
gating  from  its  obligations 
under  the  present  Convention  to 
the  extent  strictly  limited  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation. 

2.  Any  Contracting  State 
availing  itself  of  this  right  of 
derogation  shall  promptly  in¬ 
form  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  of  the  meas¬ 
ures  which  it  has  thus  adopted 
and  of  the  reasons  therefor,  and 
shall  also  inform  him  as  and 
when  the  measures  cease  to 
operate. 

Article  XIV 

Any  dispute  between  any  two 
or  more  Contracting  States  con¬ 
cerning  the  interpretation  or 
application  of  the  present  Con¬ 
vention  which  is  not  settled  by 
negotiations  shall  be  referred 
to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  for  decision  unless  the 
Contracting  States  agree  to  an¬ 
other  mode  of  settlement. 

Article  XV 

1.  The  present  Convention 
shall  be  open  for  signature  to 


all  Member  States  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  every  State  invited 
to  the  United  Nations  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Freedom  of  Information 
held  at  Geneva  in  1948.  and  to 
every  other  State  which  the 
General  Assembly  may,  by 
resolution,  declare  to  be  eli¬ 
gible. 

2.  The  present  Convention 
shall  be  ratified  by  the  States 
signatory  hereto  in  conformity 
with  their  respective  constitu¬ 
tional  processes.  The  instru¬ 
ments  of  ratification  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  XVI 

1.  The  present  Convention 
shall  be  open  for  accession  to 
the  States  referred  to  in  Ar¬ 
ticle  XV,  paragraph  1. 

2.  Accession  shall  be  effected 
by  the  deposit  of  an  instrument 
of  accession  with  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  XVII 

When  any  six  of  the  States  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Article  XV  ( 1 ) 
have  deposited  their  instru¬ 
ments  of  ratification  or  acces¬ 
sion.  the  present  Convention 
shall  come  into  force  among 
them  on  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  the  deposit  of  the 
sixth  instrument  of  ratification 
or  accession.  It  shall  come  into 
force  for  each  State  which 
ratifies  or  accedes  after  that 
date  on  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  deposit  of  its  instrument  of 
ratification  or  accession. 

Article  XVIII 

1.  Any  State  may,  at  the  time 
of  signature  or  at  any  time 
thereafter,  declare  by  notifica¬ 
tion  addressed  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations 
that  the  present  Convention 
shall  extend  to  all  or  any  of  the 
territories  for  the  international 
relations  of  which  it  is  respon¬ 
sible.  This  Convention  shall 
extend  to  the  territory  or  terri¬ 
tories  named  in  the  notification 
as  from  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  day  of  receipt  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  of  this  notification. 

2.  Each  Contracting  State 
undertakes  to  take  as  soon  as 
possible  the  necessary  steps  in 
order  to  extend  the  application 
of  this  Convention  to  such  ter¬ 
ritories,  subject,  where  neces¬ 
sary  for  constitutional  reasons, 
to  the  consent  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  such  territories. 

3.  The  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  shall  com¬ 
municate  the  present  Conven¬ 
tion  to  the  States  referred  to 
in  Article  XV  ( 1 )  for  trans¬ 
mission  to  the  responsible  au¬ 
thorities  of; 

( a )  any  non-self-goveming 
territory  administered  by  them. 

(b)  any  trust  territory  ad¬ 
ministered  by  them, 

(c)  any  other  non-metropol¬ 
itan  territory  for  the  interna¬ 
tional  relations  of  which  they 
are  responsible. 

Article  XIX 

1.  Any  Contracting  State  may 
denounce  the  present  Conven¬ 
tion  by  notification  to  the  Secre- 
tary-Cfeneral  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  Denunciation  shall  take 
effect  six  months  after  the  date 
of  receipt  of  the  notification  by 
the  Secretary-General. 
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2.  Any  Contracting  sut« 
which  has  made  a  declaration 
under  Article  XVIII  ( l )  at  any 
time  thereafter,  by  notification 
to  the  Secretary-General,  de¬ 
clare  that  the  Convention  shall 
cease  to  extend  to  any  territory 
named  in  the  notification.  The 
Convention  shall  then  cease  to 
extend  to  such  territory  six 
months  after  the  date  of  receint 
of  the  notification  by  the 
tary -General. 

Article  XX 

The  present  Convention  shall 
cease  to  be  in  force  as  from  the 
date  when  the  denunciation 
which  reduces  the  number  of 
Parties  to  less  than  six  becomes 
effective. 


Article  XXI 

1.  A  request  for  the  revision 
of  the  present  Convention  may  f 
be  made  at  any  time  by  any 
Contracting  State  by  means  of  a 
notification  to  the  Secretar^ 
General. 

2.  The  General  Assembly 
shall  decide  upon  the  steps,  if 
any,  to  be  taken  in  respect  of 
such  request. 

Article  XXII 

The  Secretary -General  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  notify  the 
States  referred  to  in  Article  XT 
( 1 )  of  the  following; 

(a)  Information  received  m 
accordance  with  Article  XUl 

( b )  Signatures,  ratificatioss 
and  accessions  received  in  ac 
cordance  with  Articles  XV  amt 
XVI. 

( c )  The  date  upon  which  tie 

present  Convention  comes  iEo 
force  in  accordance  with  If 
tide  XVII.  , 

(d)  Notifications  received  it 
accordance  with  Articles  XTHI 
and  XIX  (2). 

(e)  Denunciations  received® 
accordance  with  Article  XK 
(1). 

(f)  Abrogation  in  accordasa 
with  Article  XX. 

( g )  Notifications  received  in 
accordance  with  XIX  (1). 

Article  XXIII 

1.  The  present  Convention,  of 
which  the  Chinese.  Engli*. 
French,  Russian  and  Spanidi 
texts  shall  be  equally  authentic 
shall  be  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  United  Natiom 

2.  The  Secretary-General 
shall  transmit  a  certified  copy 
to  each  State  referred  to  in 
Article  XV  (1). 

3.  The  present  Convention  \ 
shall  be  registered  with  tk 
Secretariat  on  the  date  of  iti 
coming  into  force. 


Text  for  Word  War 

Canton,  O.  —  The  daily 


newspaper  means  many 
things  to  memy  people,  bnl 
to  Kim  Calvin,  the  Canton 
Repository  and  six  other  doily 
newspapers  mean  a  way  to 
win  a  spelling  bee. 

For  the  second  consecutiw 
year,  Kim  has  won  the  Be 
pository's  Annual  Spellinp 
Bee.  The  only  texts  ho  hai 
used  in  preparation  hav* 
been  seven  daily  newspopen. 
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New  Personnel  Group 
Is  Allied  with  ANPA 

By  George  W.  Parker 


DETROIT— The  three-day  or¬ 
ganization  meeting  of  the 
Newspaper  Personnel  Relations 
Association  ended  here  May  6 
on  an  optimistic  note. 

This  meeting  marks  the 
greatest  step  forward  in  the 
business  end  of  the  newspaper 
industry  in  20  years."  said  Rob¬ 
ert  Bassett.  Hearst  labor  coun¬ 
sel.  whose  keynote  speech  had 
given  the  two  days  of  discus¬ 
sion  an  inspiring  start.  The 
first  day  of  the  scheduled  ses- 
t  sion  had  been  devoted  to  tours 
of  newspaper  and  industrial 
plants  by  early  arrivals  of  the 
39  participants. 

Mr.  Bassett’s  opinion  of  the 
meeting  was  echoed  by  other 
personnel  managers  and  news¬ 
paper  executives  who  attended 
the  sessions. 

‘Let  Their  Hair  Down' 

The  consensus  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  that  much  had  been 
gained  in  the  free-for-all,  across- 
■  the-table  discussions  in  which 
the  various  personnel  and  labor 
relations  executives  really  “let 
their  hair  down.” 

"I  have  derived  great  benefit 
from  talking  over  problems  in 
this  open-forum  .style  instead 
of  just  listening  to  prepared 
speeches.”  said  Mrs.  Elinore  M. 
Herrick,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  She  was  leader  of  the 
discussions. 

All  agreed  that  the  new  or¬ 
ganization  would  do  well  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  lively  discussion 
method  of  helping  each  other 
to  solve  their  problems. 

It  was  decided  that  future 
meetings  would  be  on  an  an¬ 
nual  basis,  with  spring  meet¬ 
ing^  tentatively  agreed  upon. 
Chicago  was  given  approval  as 
the  site  of  the  next  conference. 

Burgess  Is  Chairman 

The  organization  was  set  up 
formally  with  the  choice  of 
Peter  D.  Burgess,  Detroit  News, 
sparkplug  of  the  group  which 
promoted  the  conference,  as 
chairnnan  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

Other  members  for  the  first 
year  will  be  Stewart  Hooker, 
Philadelphia  ( Pa. )  Inquirer, 
and  Thomas  R.  Barrett.  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant,  for  the 
East  Coast;  Robert  H.  Spahn, 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City,  and  Chet  Clark, 
ANPA  Sp^ial  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee,  Chicago,  for  the  West, 
^d  Paul  Bell.  Los  Angeles 
Times,  as  one  of  the  two  West 
Coast  representatives.  The  other 
spot  was  left  open  for  future 
appointment  by  the  executive 
committee. 

A  main  point  of  policy  settled 
oy  the  new  personnel  group 
•  was  that  it  would  operate  inde¬ 
pendently  through  its  executive 
committee,  but  it  would  ^ 
closely  allied  with  ANPA.  Mr. 
Clark  will  serve  as  secretary 
and  will  co-ordinate  the  various 
study  programs  and  general 
sharing  of  ideas. 


It  was  accepted  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  group  would  be 
restricted  to  papers  which  have 
membership  in  ANPA. 

A  major  question  of  make-up 
of  the  group  according  to  func¬ 
tions  of  the  members  in  their 
particular  newspaper  position 
was  left  pretty  much  up  in  the 
air. 

Function  Debated 

This  grew  out  of  one  of  the 
topics  —  "Should  the  Personnel 
Manager  Handle  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions?"  Mr.  Hooker  gave  the 
main  talk  on  this  question.  He 
expressed  the  opinion  that 
though  it  is  desirable  to  have 
the  same  person  perform  the 
jobs  of  personnel  manager  and 
labor  relations  director,  there 
may  be  reasons  why  this  is  not 
always  possible. 

And  if  one  man  did  attempt 
to  do  the  two  jobs,  Mr.  Hooker 
continued,  he  should  have  the 
personnel  position  so  well  or¬ 
ganized  that  he  could  rely  on 
subordinates  to  carry  out  the 
everyday  functions  whenever  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  more  com¬ 
plicated  details  of  labor  rela¬ 
tions. 

This  brought  a  storm  of  dis¬ 
cussion  from  the  floor. 

E.  J.  Pelz,  New  York  Times, 
contended  the  same  man  could 
not,  and  should  not,  do  both 
jobs.  He  pointed  out  that  con 
tract  negotiating  time  just  na¬ 
turally  seems  to  involve  the  la- 


Those  attending  Newspaper 
Personnel  Conference: 

B.  F.  Garrity,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers. 

Raoul  Blumberg,  Washington 
Post. 

Robert  H.  Spahn.  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co. 

E.  J.  Pelz,  New  York  Times. 

W.  H.  Mills.  Detroit  Times. 

Chet  Clark,  ANPA. 

Stewart  Hooker,  Philadelphia 

Inquirer. 

William  Forrester,  Pittsburgh 
Press. 

Thomas  R.  Barrett,  Hartford 
Courant. 

B.  J.  Dietrich,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Alan  Metcalfe,  Washington 
Evening  Star. 

Donald  P.  Seldon,  McClatchy 
Newspapers. 

Philip  J.  Kruidenier,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

Clark  Renwick,  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Elinore  M.  Herrick,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

F.  W.  Schaub,  Decatur  News¬ 
papers. 

Clarence  W.  Harding,  South 
Bend  Tribune. 

Frank  J.  McNeill,  New  York 
Journal-American. 

G.  Gordon  Strong,  Toledo 
Blade. 

Robert  Bassett,  Hearst  gen¬ 
eral  labor  counsel. 


• 

Harry  W. 
Anderson,  in¬ 
dustrial  rela¬ 
tions  vicepresi¬ 
dent  oi  General 
Motors,  meets 
Mrs.  Elinore 
M.  Herrick  oi 
New  York 
Herald  Tribune 
at  conference 
called  by  Peter 
D.  Burgess, 
center,  of 
Detroit  News. 


bor  relations  director  in  a  cy¬ 
clone  of  bitterness  and  invec¬ 
tive.  He  asked  how  such  a 
man,  sitting  in  on  labor  nego¬ 
tiations  and  being  the  natural 
target  for  all  the  unions  at¬ 
tacks.  could  be  expected  to  re¬ 
vert  to  the  less  fiery  position 
of  personnel  manager. 

Mr.  Pelz  said  experience  in 
negotiating  contracts  for  the 
Times  tended  to  prove  such  a 
doubling-up  was  impractical. 
Others  also  spoke  up  to  say  the 
personnel  manager  in  many 
cases  did  their  best  job  by  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  sort  of  “father  confes¬ 
sor”  or  confidant  of  the  work¬ 
ers  and  that  doubling  up  on  the 
job  would,  from  the  employes’ 
viewpoint,  give  the  personnel- 
labor  relations  executive  a  sort 
of  Jekyll-Hyde  personality. 

Still  others,  looking  at  it  from 
the  management’s  side,  did  not 
see  how  a  labor  relations  di¬ 
rector  could  do  a  good  job  for 
management  in  negotiations 


Dan  Ruthenberg.  Cleveland 
Press. 

W.  R.  Merkel,  Cleveland 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Miss  Dorothy  R.  Masterman. 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

J.  F.  LaFavre,  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American. 

John  Wohlers,  Easton  Daily 
Express. 

J.  Ralph  Novak,  Cleveland 
News. 

M.  J.  Frey,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian. 

Franklin  H.  Smith,  Christian 
Science  Publishing  Society,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Paul  Bell,  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Frank  D.  Kelly,  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

David  J.  Winkworth,  Publish¬ 
ers  Bureau  of  New  Jersey,  Inc. 

Peter  D.  Burgess,  Detroit 
News. 

Edwin  H.  Evers,  St.-  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

Robert  N.  McMurry.  Robert 
N.  McMurry  &  Co.  (Chicago). 

Lawrence  J.  Kennelly,  New 
York  Mirror. 

H.  S.  Bates.  Burlington  Free 
Press. 

Harold  Grumhaus,  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Ray  McLellan,  Rock  Island 
Argus. 

H.  E.  Perkins,  Minneapolis 
Star. 


under  such  a  two-headed  ar¬ 
rangement. 

The  several  in  the  group  who 
handle  both  jobs  for  their 
papers  stuck  to  their  guns,  in¬ 
sisting  that  such  an  operation 
was  feasible. 

The  group  found  nothing 
wrong  with  a  summing  up  of 
ideas  by  Mr.  Hooker  and  Mrs. 
Herrick  that  when  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  both  a  personnel 
manager  and  labor  relations  di¬ 
rector.  the  two  should  have  a 
strongly  coordinated  program. 

Mr.  Bassett  commented  on  the 
differences  of  opinion  on  the 
question  of  a  one-man  or  two- 
man  setup  in  personnel  and  la¬ 
bor  relations  as  emphazising  the 
need  for  those  present  to  come 
to  an  understanding  on  what 
their  prime  objective  should  be. 

He  repeated  his  keynote 
speech  idea  that  the  new  per¬ 
sonnel  association,  if  it  were  to 
win  support  and  grow,  must 
realize  that  its  fundamental  ob¬ 
jective  was  to  help  the  welfare 
of  the  publishers. 

’Make  Cash  Registers  Ring' 

It  was  the  final  consensus  of 
the  group  that  they  had  taken 
at  least  the  first  steps  toward 
a  successful  program  which — 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bassett — 
would  “make  the  cash  registers 
ring." 

Mr.  Bassett  agreed,  saying: 
"This  meeting  has  been  the 
most  hopeful,  the  most  helpful 
thing  that  I  have  seen  happen 
in  the  industry — the  most  im¬ 
portant  development  in  the  last 
20  years” 

As  the  session  drew  to  a  close, 
the  Newspaper  Personnel  Rela¬ 
tions  Association  gave  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  publishers  of  the 
Detroit  News,  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  Detroit  Times,  who  had 
served  as  hosts  for  the  confer¬ 
ence  proper  and  for  the  dinner 
in  the  Detroit  Club.  It  decided, 
however,  that  in  the  future  it 
would  stand  upon  its  own  feet 
by  having  members  assume 
their  own  expenses. 

Mr.  Burgess’  weeks  of  con¬ 
stant  effort  in  bringing  the  per¬ 
sonnel  group  together  were 
recognized,  in  addition  to  the 
chairmanship,  by  a  special  vote 
of  commendation. 

He  thanked  the  members  for 
their  assistance. 

The  group  also  extended 
thanks  to  others  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Program  Committee,  in- 
( Continued  on  page  70) 
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Bureau  Set  Up 
To  Boost  Radio 
As  Ad  Medium 

Washington,  D.  C. — A  nation¬ 
al  Broadcast  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau,  designed  to  intensify  pro¬ 
motion  of  broadcasting  as  a  sell¬ 
ing  medium,  was  launched  here 
this  week. 

The  Bureau  will  be  organized 
officially  June  1,  and  at  that  time 
will  supersede  the  Department 
of  Broadcast  Advertising  in  the 
National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters. 

The  new  and  enlarged  Bureau, 
operating  under  policy  direction 
of  a  special  Board  Committee 
and  NAB  management,  will  be 
located  in  New  York.  Its  direc¬ 
tor  will  be  Maurice  B.  Mitchell, 
for  the  past  six  months  director 
of  the  NAB  Department  of 
Broadcast  Advertising.  He  is  a 
former  advertising  salesman. 

With  a  budget  three  times  as 
large  as  that  employed  by  the 
old  Department,  Mr.  Mitchell 
has  been  authorized  to  expand 

Rersonnel  and  locate  quarters  in 
ew  York  immediately. 

BAB’s  purposes  are: 

a.  To  promote  the  superior  ad¬ 
vantages  of  broadcasting  as  an 
advertising  medium. 

b.  To  conduct  a  continuing  ed¬ 
ucational  campaign  design^  to 
improve  the  techniques  of  sell¬ 
ing  broadcast  advertising. 

c.  To  expand  the  use  of  broad¬ 
casting  as  a  medium  for  selling 
services  and  merchandise.  * 

d.  To  advance  the  profession 
of  advertising  generally  as  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  our  free  enter¬ 
prise  economy. 

Daytime  Video  Shows 
Tie  Up  with  Stores 
WJZ-TV,  New  York  key  sta¬ 
tion  of  American  Broadcasting 
Co.,  will  enter  the  daytime  tele¬ 
vision  program  field  May  24 
with  “Market  Melodies,”  a  two- 
hour  shopping  service,  spon¬ 
sored  by  manufacturers  whose 
products  are  sold  in  super-mar¬ 
kets. 

Full-page  ads  in  New  York 
newspapers  announce  the  show 
this  week.  The  program  will 
be  seen  in  cooperating  Grand 
Union  stores.  Four  large  TV 
receivers  will  be  installed  In 
each  market. 

On  June  7,  ABC  will  expand 
its  daytime  video  operation  with 
the  “Television  Telephone 
Game,”  under  a  10-year,  $1,000,- 
000  contract  with  Harry  S. 
Goodman  Productions.  This 
show  also  is  designed  for  spon¬ 
sorship  by  firms  offering  prod¬ 
ucts  in  neighborhood  stores.  It 
will  be  available  for  all  ABC  af¬ 
filiates. 

■ 

Thrasher  Will  Write 
Collier's  Editorials 

Louis  Ruppel,  editor  of  Col¬ 
lier’s,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  James  Thrasher  as 
chief  editorial  writer  of  the  na¬ 
tional  weekly.  Mr.  Thrasher  has 
been  writing  daily  editorials  for 
five  years  for  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association.  He  was  on  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind. )  Times  be¬ 
fore  Joining  NEA. 


Newbronch  Christensen 


Newbranch  Retires, 
Christensen  Moves  Up 

Omaha.  Neb.  —  Walter  E. 
Christensen  became  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Omaha  World-Her¬ 
ald  thus  week,  following  the 
retirement  of  Harvey  E,  New¬ 
branch  after  more  than  50  years 
of  service  to  the  paper.  ( E  &  P. 
Feb.  19.  page  47. » 

An  announcement  by  Pub¬ 
lisher  Henry  Doorly  said  Mr. 
Newbranch  would  continue  as  a 
director  of  the  World  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 

Mr.  Christensen,  who  has 
been  editor  for  several  years,  is 
a  20-year  veteran  of  the  .staff. 
He  was  elected  vicepresident  of 
the  publishing  compan.v  in 
November.  1944. 

Mr.  Doorly  paid  tribute  to 
Mr.  Newbranch  as  “one  of  the 
real  builders  of  this  newspaper.” 
He  said  that  when  Mr.  New¬ 
branch  came  to  the  paper,  it  was 
“weak  financially  and  otherwise. 
He  has  been  a  tower  of  strength, 
an  able  man  with  strong  and 
sincere  convictions  and  an  ever 
ready  sympathy  for  the  less  for¬ 
tunate.” 

Mr.  Newbranch  began  his  ca¬ 
reer  on  the  World-Herald  as  a 
cub  reporter  and  worked  up 
through  various  editorial  posts. 


Black  Market 
In  Newsprint 
Has  Dried  Up 

The  black  (or  gray)  market 
in  newsprint  has  dried  up,  and 
most  of  the  dealers  have  quietly 
folded  their  tents  and  moved 
away. 

An  Editor  &  Publisher  check¬ 
up  this  week  disclosed  that  vir¬ 
tually  all  of  the  New  York  City 
firms  doing  business  in  premi¬ 
um-priced  newsprint  for  the  last 
few  years  had  closed  their 
doors,  or  desks. 

Within  recent  weeks,  “spot 
market"  newsprint  had  gone 
begging  at  $1()5  a  ton.  There 
are  still  a  few  firms  dealing  in 
odd  lots  and  off-size  paper. 

Collapse  of  the  black  market 
was  attributed  to  the  steady  flow 
of  newsprint  from  abroad  and 
the  record-breaking  production 
by  North  American  mills. 
There  has  been  no  drop  in  the 
amount  of  paper  consumed. 

A  compilation  by  the  Toronto 
Star  figured  net  profits  of  28 
companies,  whose  principal 
product  is  newsprint,  aggregated 
$155,000,000  in  1948.  and  all  of 
the  companies  improved  their  fi¬ 
nancial  position. 

The  report  of  Kimberly-Clark 
Corp.  and  its  subsidiaries 
showed  a  decline  In  net  income 
for  the  quarter  ending  March 
31.  as  against  last  year.  After 
all  deductions,  net  equalled  90 
cents  a  share  on  sales  of  $26.- 
100,478,  compared  with  $1.09  in 
1948  on  $26,200,123. 

International  Paper  Co.,  in  the 
same  period,  had  net  profit  of 
$13,814,831,  equal  to  $3.82  a 
common  share,  compared  with 
$13,313,408,  or  $3.68  in  1948. 


Cleveland  Trade  Area 
Ruling  Upheld  by  ABC 


THE  board  of  directors  of 

the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  April  29  unanimously  sus' 
tained  the  ruling  of  its  manag¬ 
ing  director  in  excluding  certain 
territory  from  the  retail  trading 
zone  of  Cleveland. 

On  a  petition  to  the  ABC  by 
the  Akron  ( O.  •  Beacon  Journal 
to  restrict  that  territory  and 
take  it  out  of  the  Cleveland 
zone,  J.  N.  Shryock,  managing 
director  of  ABC.  gave  approval. 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  ap 
pealed  the  decision  to  the  ABC 
directors  and  at  the  March  5 
meeting  in  Florida  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Beacon  Journal  and 
Plain  Dealer  presented  their 
cases.  Action  on  the  appeal 
was  deferred  until  the  April 
29  meeting  when  the  board 
sustained  the  managing  di¬ 
rector. 

Effect  of  the  ruling  is  to  re¬ 
vise  the  Cleveland  trading  area 
to  exclude  the  following  cities, 
villages  and  townships  in  three 
counties: 

Summit  County;  cities  of  Ak¬ 
ron,  Barberton,  Cuyahoga  Falls; 
villages  of  Lakemore.  Mogadore, 
Munroe  Falls,  Silver  Lake, 
Tallmadge.  Clinton;  townships 


of  Copley,  Coventry,  Franklin, 
Greene,  Norton  and  Springfield. 

Medina  County:  city  of  Wads¬ 
worth;  townships  of  Wadsworth 
and  Guilford. 

Portage  County;  townships  of 
Brimfield,  Suffield,  Randolph. 
Atwater,  Deerfield,  and  Roots- 
town. 

Usually,  trading  areas  are  es¬ 
tablished  by  agreement  of  news¬ 
papers  in  a  city  with  approval 
of  ABC.  P.  L.  Thomson,  ABC 
president,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  action  of  the  board  is 
not  unusual  and  that  there  have 
been  similar  cases  decided  by 
the  board  such  as  the  Mason 
City,  la.,  petition  to  be  excluded 
from  the  Des  Moines  trading 
zone. 

M.r.  Thomson  stated  other 
ca.ses  are  now  pending  before 
the  board  and  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  management  for 
investigation. 

At  the  March  5  meeting,  the 
ABC  board  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  the  gen¬ 
eral  question  of  the  bureau’s 
basis  and  procedure  for  estab¬ 
lishing  trading  areas.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  not  completed  its 
.study. 


Protestants 
Plan  National 
Weekly  Paper 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — ProtesUnt 
Church  leaders  decided  hen 
this  week  to  set  up  a  IJ- 
000.000  corporation  to  publish 
a  national  weekly  new^per 
“to  strengthen  Protestantism's 
voice  ” 

Gideon  Seymour,  executin 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Sisr 
and  Tribune,  fold  the  group  the 
plan  for  an  all-denominatio«l 
newspaper  was  timely.  It  js 
likely  the  new  corporation  wiU 
take  over  the  Protestant  Voki 
privately-owned  and  publWnd 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

The  conference  appointed  i 
temporary  board  of  directon  ! 
including  Dr.  J.  Allan  Watsoa, 
general  secretary  of  the  Kami 
City  Council  of  Churches;  Leslie 
J.  Lyons,  Kansas  City  attorney 
Dr.  Russell  V.  Delong,  dean  oj 
the  Nazarene  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary;  Bishop  J.  Arthur  Han- 
lett,  Negro  Methodist  Chunt 
all  of  Kansas  City;  Dr.  J.  f 
Montgomery,  New  York,  vice- 
president  of  the  Protesta; 
Voice  Publishing  Co.;  Dr.  Roh- 
ert  W.  Searle,  New  York,  dire- 
tor  of  community  relatiom 
Protestant  Council  of  New  Yort 
City,  and  Bishoo  Raymond  J 
Wade,  a  Methodist  clergymm 
Detroit.  Mich. 

The  corporation  will  have  M  | 
members,  representative  of  de 
nominations,  religious  agends  S 
and  geographical  areas.  ; 

Newspapermen  nominated  ti  i 
membership  in  the  proposed  ot- 
poration  include;  Dr.  Eric  I 
Grimshaw,  Worcester,  Mas: 

O.  A.  Hanke.  editor,  Mo« 
Morris  (Ill.)  News;  Dr.  Carnl 
M.  'Wf'right,  director  of  puMc 
relations.  Christian  Herald,  New 
York;  John  A.  Park,  editor  od 
publisher,  Raleiph  (N.  C' 
Times;  Dr.  P.  W.  Thomas,  edlter 
Pilgrim  Holiness  Advocate,  h- 
dianapolis,  Ind.;  Harry  C.  Witt¬ 
ers,  managing  editor,  DaQo 
(Tex.)  Morning  News,  and  Mr 
Sevmour. 

“This  paper  must  have  a  Uw 
ly  editorial  page  and  the  M 
reporters  you  are  able  to  ok- 
tain,”  Mr.  Seymour  said.  “Tkc 
paper  will  have  to  be  launched 
with  private  funds,  but  it  shodd 
stand  on  its  own  feet  as  soon*  | 
possible. 

“Its  editors  shouldn’t  feel  they 
must  take  a  stand  on  every  co#- 
troversial  issue  of  the  diy. 
Church  people  make  a  mistab 
when  they  feel  they  must  hue 
an  opinion  on  every  subject.  By 
so  doing,  they  estrange  many 
persons.  But  once  you  take  i 
stand,  do  not  be  afraid  of  ere 
troversy.  Defend  your  beliets 
in  the  spirit  of  truth  seeking." 

■ 

Installs  Hoe  Press 

Alton,  Ill. — A  five-unit  ^ 
press  has  been  installed  by  ^ 
Alton  Evening  Telegraph.  TO 
press  was  purchased  from  w 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  Jesf 
nal.  The  new  installation  le 
quired  extensive  remodelling  d 
the  Telegraph’s  building  w 
installing  of  new  stereotypui 
equipment. 
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SOME  CARTOONISTS'  VIEWS  ON  LIFTING  OF  THE  BERLIN  BLOCKADE 


CHANGING  OF  THE  GUARD 

Milians,  Port  Chester  (X.  Y.)  Item 


DON'T  DISCARD  OUR  SKATES 

Ray,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Xtai 


Thomas,  Associated  Newspapers 


lifting  in  Berlin  and  the  subse-  BureaU  ShoWS  Wares 
quent  first  meeting  at  the  ... 

Russian  check-point  a  half-mile  To  N.i .  Representatives 
to  the  west.  He  also  told  of  the  increasing  cooperation  among 
autobahn  lineup  using  a  direct  newspaper  industry's  sales 

was  demonstrated  this 
bile  car  to  the  U.P.  Berlin  week  at  a  program  in  which  the 

and  T  u  •  «  n  New  York  chapter  of  the  Am- 

David  Loeh wing  another  Ber-  Association  of  Newspaper 

head  of  the  Ham-  mott  *  “^Berlin*^  malSer  Reprf  entatives  declar^  its 

drove  into  Berlin  handled^  the  So?v  relTved  ®bv  ™o"thly  luncheon  meeting  a 
with  Photogra-  Mr  nemhig  ^nd^  cover^ed  the  ‘  Advertising  session. 

Worth;  they  did  not  main  running  story  The  occasion  gave  the  Bu- 

•ace,  however.  Others  covering  for  U  P  were  reau’s  staff  an  opportunity  to 

le  Tranamiftpr  Peter  Webb,  a  Briton.  Werner  show  the  representatives  the 

Stangenberg,  a  German,  and  many  devices  and  projects  the 
IS  took  a  portable  Meehan,  who  rode  the  first  Bureau  has  deveiop^  as  aids  to 

ransmitter  to  Helm-  Frankfurt  and  all  sellers  of  newspaper  space, 

iture  transmission  to  Hemlst^t  It  served  further  to  introduce 

oints,  and  sent  pic-  jyjj.  Meehan  jumped  off  the  a  number  of  Bureau  staff  men 
U.  S.  by  radio  train  at  Wannsee  station  out-  below  the  department-head  le- 

rankfurt  Helmrtedt  gj^e  Berlin  where  Mr.  Loeh-  vel,  who  acted  as  narrators  m 
lesti^d  for  the  U.  S.  wing  was  waiting  with  an  open  the  various  presentations, 
lotoed  to  London,  pjjQjje  line  and  a  car  Harold  S.  Barnes,  director  of 

1  to  New  York.  Throughout  the  busy  news  the  Bureau,  who  served  as  chair- 

K  photographers  and  hours  of  the  event,  sunspots  man  of  the  meeting,  stressed  re- 
ler  newsmen  in  the  plagued  the  communications  peatedly  the  cooperative  nature 
:ting  coverage.  companies  carrying  the  copy  of  the  Bureau’s  work.  He  urged 

nal  News  Service  pictures.  Radio  coverage  the  representatives  to  make  all 

ree-_way  coverage  jjy  the  networks  was  similarly  possible  use  of  the  statistics, 
radio  and  newsreel,  hampered.  presentations  and  other  hel^ 

<»verage  was  Walter  Rundle’s  car,  when  it  available  at  the  Bureau  in  their 
„  .  Smith,  European  arrived  in  Berlin,  was  showered  sales  efforts, 

general  manager,  whose  ex¬ 
change  of  notes  with  Premier 
Stalin  became  one  of  the  factors 
in  the  blockade-lifting. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  directed  the 
INS  staff  from  Berlin,  flew  there  said, 
from  Paris  a  few  hours  before 
the  blockade  lifting,  on  a  Navy 
airlift  plane. 

Richard  Weil.  INS  Berlin  bu¬ 
reau  manager,  covered  the  start  Elbe, 
of  the  race  from  Ber.in  to  Helm- 
stedt,  and  was  with  the  first  con¬ 
tingent  leaving  Berlin.  Bob 
Considine  was  flown  into  Berlin 
from  New  York. 

From  East  to  West 

The  first  car  from  Berlin  to 
reach  Helmstedt  carried  Stuart 
Schubert  of  the  Information 
Service  Division  of  the  U.S. 

Military  Government.  Second 
to  arrive  was  Sydney  Gruson, 

New  York  Times,  and  next 
came  a  Polish  journalist. 

U.P.’s  Joseph  Fleming,  a  Ber¬ 
lin  bureau  staffer,  gave  an  eye¬ 
witness  account  of  the  barrier- 


Rundle  of  U.  P.  Trundles 
Into  Berlin  at  95  M PH 


WALTER  G.  RUNDLE,  United  staff  men  at  Helmstedt 
Press  manager  for  Germany,  Frankfurt.  One  of  them,  George 
raced  102  miles  from  Helmstedt  Boultwood, 
to  Berlin,  in  an  hour  and  37  burg  office 
minutes,  to  win  the  unofficial  from  Helm 
"blockade  derby”  from  Western  pher  Eddie 
Germany  on  May  12.  join  in  the 

Mr.  Rundle  reached  the  Am-  Porta 

erican  checkpoint  at  1:44  a.m.,  rona 

Berlin  time.  The  blockade  ended  AP  s  coi 
officially  at  12:01  a  m.  “When  we  Wirephoto 
arrived,”  he  wrote,  “it  was  as  stedt,  for  p 
if  we  had  liberated  the  city.”  European  . 

Lyford  Moore,  American  turM  to  thi 
Broadcasting  Co.  correspondent,  Berlin  and 
told  how  he  went  out  to  the  photo  copy 
edge  of  town  to  meet  the  auto-  was  wire) 
bahn  corps.  Mr.  Rundle,  he  said,  then  radio( 
roared  across  the  line  first  with  AP  had  s 
Martin  Agronsky  of  ABC  “close  about  20  o 
on  his  heels”  in  an  Army  car.  field  or  dir 
Mr.  Agronsky  described  the  Internati 
trip  as  “uneventful"  along  an  provided  tl 
unpatrolled  road.  At  the  start,  newspaper, 
a  ^viet  lieutenant  asked  to  see  Directing 
his  papers,  then  smiled  and  said  Kingsbury 
in  Russian,  “You  may  go  on.” 

100  Aboard  Train 
A  12-coach  train  carrying  100 
oewsmen  left  Helmstedt  at  five 
minutes  after  midnight  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Berlin  at  5:10  a.m. 

Frauleins  at  the  depot  waved  to 
the  Soviet  crews,  according  to 
Pauline  Frederick,  an  ABC  cor¬ 
respondent  aboard  the  train. 

Miss  Frederick  said  the  news¬ 
men  were  advised  to  keep  all 
ffiades  down  and  were  cautioned 
|]there  might  be  stones,”  but 
‘‘not  even  a  pebble  bounced 
from  the  roadbed.” 

One  enterprising  American 
photographer,  Miss  Frederick 
related,  opened  a  window  of  the 
tram  and  started  to  shoot  pic¬ 
tures,  whereupon  a  Russian  offi- 
CCT  ordered  him  to  stop,  al¬ 
though  three  Russian  lensmen 
were  busy  on  the  platform. 

.Graphic  accounts  of  the  bar- 
ner-lifting  in  Berlin  came  from 
the  various  wire  services. 

Associated  Press  had  several 
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with  lilacs  by  the  jubilant  Ger-  Pointing  out  the  distribution 
mans,  he  related,  and  one  of  problems  facing  advertisers  to- 
them  even  offered  a  bottle  of  day,  C.  Leigh  Dimond,  senior 
schnapps.  statistician  at  the  Bureau, 

Along  the  road  to  Berlin,  he  showed  how  the  findings  of  Na- 
“we  were  hailed  again  and  tional  Industrial  Surveys  are 
again  by  small  groups  of  Ger-  employed  to  demonstrate  sales 
mans  standing  silhouetted  in  the  variations  in  numerous  product 
early  morning  moonlight.  Once,  fields. 

a  few  miles  after  we  crossed  the  Robert  McLaughlin,  an  ac- 
we  saw  a  Soviet  Zone  count  executive  on  the  sales 
German  policeman.  A  high  staff,  described  the  uses  of  the 
white  arrow  pointing  to  a  de-  Grocery  Inventories  and  other 
tour  had  taken  us  off  on  a  studies  to  point  up  geographical 
wrong  turn.  The  policeman  sig-  and  seasonal  sales  variations, 
nall^  us  back  on  the  right  Another  speaker  was  Joseph 

1  n  ji  u-  i  1  j  Ecclesine.  assistant  director  of 
Val  Rundle.  his  wife,  worked  nromotion 
at  the  Helmstedt  end  after  Mr.  Promoxion. 

Rundle  sped  from  the  barrier.  Zachary  Lebolt  a  jams  ac- 
The  Rundle  car— a  convert-  count  executive,  showed  the  pr^ 
ible  —  carried  Acme  pictures  Product 

from  Helmstedt  to  Berlin  and  Goes  to  Market, 
from  the  checkpoint  three  miles  The  “Product”  presentation, 
from  Berlin  to  the  Bureau  in  Mr.  Lebolt  pointed  out,  can  be 
that  city.  Photographers  A1  adapted  to  tell  the  circulation 
Cocking  and  Joe  Schuppe  tossed  story  as  it  involves  the  particu- 
their  plates  into  the  car  as  it  lar  newspapers  and  sales  prob- 
sped  through.  lems  in  any  city  or  region. 


Thackrey,  Guild  Set 
$120  Top  Minimum 


A  NEW  TOP  minimum  of  $120 

for  newspaper  editorial  work¬ 
ers  in  New  York  has  been 
agreed  upon  orally  between  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Guild 
and  T.  O.  Thackrey,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Compass,  new 
daily  tabloid  starting  publica¬ 
tion  May  16,  according  to  a 
Compass  spokesman  and  John 
Weilburg,  guild  organizer. 

Present  top  minimum  for  five- 
year  men  on  New  York  dailies 
is  $110.  The  figures  for  Time, 
Inc.,  and  Newsweek  are  $125 
and  $140,  respectively. 

Signing  of  a  contract  embody¬ 
ing  salaries  and  other  provisions 
awaits  formation  of  a  guild  unit 
at  the  newspaper,  and  approval 
of  the  terms  by  the  national 
guild. 

Salary  provisions,  which  in¬ 
clude  also  a  $40  minimum  for 
starting  copyboys,  are  based  on 
a  five-day,  35-hour  week.  The 
Compass  will  be  issued  six  days 
a  week,  including  a  “weekend” 
edition. 

It  is  expected  that  salary 
minimums  for  other  depart¬ 
ments  and  contract  conditions 
generally,  will  follow  the  pat¬ 
tern  currently  in  force  on  other 
New  York  newspapers. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  TTiackrey  was 
busy  this  week  recruiting  a  staff 
and  planning  the  first  edition. 


Post  Home  News 
Masthead  Story 

The  editorial-page  masthead 
of  the  New  York  Post  Home 
News  is  a  prime  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  city’s  newspaper 
fraternity  these  days.  Some  re¬ 
cent  ones: 

Friday.  May  6: 

Dorothy  Schiff  Thackrey 

Publisher 

Paul  A.  Tierney 

Executive  Editor 
Jerome  J.  Karpf 

Managing  Editor 

Sunday,  May  8: 

Dorothy  Schiff  Thackrey 

Publisher 

Paul  A.  Tierney 

Executive  Editor 
George  L.  Cassidy 

Managing  Editor 

Wednesday,  May  11: 

Dorothy  Schiff 

Editor  and  Publisher 
George  L.  Cassidy 

Managing  Editor 

Along  with  the  chang^  mast¬ 
head  on  Wednesday,  was  this 
Page  2  box: 

‘"ITie  publisher  of  this  news¬ 
paper  today  became  editor  as 
well  as  publisher.  To  avoid  con¬ 
fusion,  ^e  will  be  known  hence¬ 
forward  as  Dorothy  Schiff. 

Messrs.  Tierney  and  Karpf 
have  resigned.  E  &  P  was  in¬ 
formed,  and  have  not  announced 
their  future  plans. 

The  new  managing  editor  was 
formerly  assistant  to  the  news¬ 
paper's  general  manager,  in 
charge  of  labor  relations. 

Another  new  appointment  was 
Henry  Moscow  as  news  editor. 


E  &  P  was  told  by  the  Compass 
that  the  first  issue  would  have 
a  print  order  of  150,000. 

As  stated  here  last  week,  the 
minimum  circulation  goal  aimed 
at  for  the  first  year  is  65,000. 
This  figure,  E  &  P  was  told, 
would  represent  a  break-even 
point  for  the  10-cent  paper, 
with  advertising  revenue  not 
included. 

Marc  Stone,  who  this  week 
was  appointed  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  said  his  department  is 
moving  slowly  and  that  for  the 
time  being  he  is  merely  “knock¬ 
ing  off  the  easy  ones.”  An 
open  rate  of  75  cents  has  been 
established  temporarily,  with 
no  contract  rates  as  yet. 

( It  was  reported  last  week, 
erroneously,  that  Maxwell  Stein, 
former  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  York  Star,  had  been 
named  advertising  manager  of 
the  Compass.  Mr.  Stein  is  now 
with  Columbia’s  WCBS-TV  and 
will  have  no  connection  what¬ 
ever  with  the  new  tabloid,  he 
said.) 

With  Federated  Press 

Mr.  Stone,  since  1936.  had 
been  with  Federated  Press,  a 
syndicate  serving  labor  publi¬ 
cations.  Previously  he  had  been 
with  the  New  York  Times, 
Philadelphia  Record,  and  New 
York  American. 

He  is  a  brother  of  I.  F.  Stone, 
former  PM,  Star  and  New  York 
Post  Home  News  columnist, 
who  has  also  joined  the  Com¬ 
pass  as  Washington  columnist. 

Other  staff  columnists  hired 
include  Albert  Deutsch,  also  a 
former  PM,  Star  and  Post  Home 
News  feature  writer,  Paul  Denis, 
who  until  recently  wrote  a  col¬ 
umn  of  radio  criticism  for  the 
Post  Home  News,  and  Jennings 
Perry  and  Seymour  Peck,  both 
ex-PM-Star  men. 

Stanley  Woodward,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  been 
named  to  a  similar  position  on 
the  Compass.  He  was  editor  of 
Sports  Illustrated,  a  Dell  publi¬ 
cation  established  February, 
1949,  and  now  about  to  close  up 
shop. 

News  editor  and  city  editor, 
respectively,  of  the  Compass 
will  be  Sid  Penner  and  George 
Edson,  both  Post  alumni.  Editor 
Thackrey  will  perform  the  man¬ 
aging  editor's  duties. 

Gilman  Appointed 

Another  appointee,  handling 
promotion,  is  Irving  Gilman,  for¬ 
merly  in  the  New  York  guild 
office.  More  recently  Mr.  Gil¬ 
man  has  been  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  work,  which  included 
helping  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  recent  much-publicized 
international  cultural  conference 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Mr.  Gilman  told  E  &  P  that 
the  Compass  would  start  with 
a  minimum  editorial  staff  of  25, 
and  would  build  on  that  num¬ 
ber  gradually. 

Mr.  Thackrey  has  applied  for 
Associated  Press  membership, 
E  &  P  learned,  and  AP  service 


will  be  started  May  15,  the  cus¬ 
tomary  procedure  with  pending 
applications.  Thus  far,  he  has 
not  contracted  for  any  other 
news  services,  so  far  as  could 
be  determined. 

The  newspaper  will  carry  two 
pages  of  comics,  including  Jane 
Arden,  Cap  Stubbs,  The  Berrys, 
Red  Ryder,  and  a  number  of 
others  still  to  be  chosen.  Up  to 
E  &  P's  press  time,  no  syndi¬ 
cated  features  other  than  comic 
strips  had  been  contracted  for. 

There  will  be  two  pages  of 
women’s  news,  and,  initially,  a 
Compass  edited  book  serializa¬ 
tion. 

Frontpage  copy  on  the  tab¬ 
loid  will  consist  of  a  “combina¬ 
tion  of  headlines,”  Mr.  Gilman 
said,  with  perhaps  a  picture. 

An  editorial  cartoon  by  Ar¬ 
thur  Szyk  will  appear  in  the 
first  issue,  and  he  will  do  others 
from  time  to  time,  “as  the  situa¬ 
tion  warrants.”  Mr.  Szyk  has 
done  cartoons  for  other  New 
York  dailies,  chiefly  PM  and 
the  Star. 

The  Compass’  art  director  will 
be  John  Pierotti,  also  a  PM-Star 
alumnus. 

Business  personnel  were  an¬ 


nounced  as  follows:  T  o 
Thackrey,  president;  Henry  Puj. 
ton  Narin,  vicepresident  ani 
treasurer;  Bernard  Goldstein 
assistant  treasurer  and  comn 
troller;  Leo  Rudin,  circulatiM; 

To  E  &  P,  Mr.  Thackrey  statad 
the  Compass’  policy  thus;  "Vj 
are  going  to  publish  an  indepeo- 
dent,  liberal  newspaper.  We  are 
going  to  take  a  stand  on  all  is- 
sues  affecting  national  and  inte^ 
national  affairs.  We  are  going  to 
fight  for  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  people.  It  will  be  a  complete 
newspaper.  We  are  confident  the 
people  will  like  it.” 

In  Chicago  this  week,  the . 
Daily  News  carried  a  feature 
story  on  how  the  city’s  "richest 
woman,”  Mrs.  Emmons  (Aunt  ‘ 
Anita)  Blaine,  82,  is  backiM  < 
her  opinions  with  her  millions  : 
as  “angel”  of  Mr.  Thackrey's  i 
new  newspaper  (E  &  P,  Marl  \ 
p.  44). 

Devoting  nearly  all  of  its 
back  page  to  pictures  and  i 
story  by  Alfred  Prowitt,  the 
News  said,  regarding  the  extent 
of  the  backing,  “When  ihe 
makes  up  her  mind,  money 
means  nothing,”  quoting  a  friend 
of  Mrs.  Blaine. 


3  on  Illinois  Payroll  | 
Leave  Gannett  Daily  I 


THE  resignations  of  three  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  Danville  (Iil.) 
Commercial-News  were  accepted 
May  10,  it  was  announced  at  the 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  headquarters  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers  as  the 
list  of  Illinois  newsmen  on  the 
payroll  of  the  Green  Administra¬ 
tion  climbed  to  52. 

The  three  are;  Carl  M.  Dav¬ 
idson,  executive  editor;  Robert 
C.  Pace,  advertising  manager; 
and  Robert  C.  Poisell,  sports 
editor. 

In  the  exposure  of  Illinois 
editors  and  publishers  on  the 
state  payroll  by  George  Thiem 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
Roy  J.  Harris  of  the  St.  Louis 
I  Mo. )  Post-Dispatch,  Mr.  Dav¬ 
idson  was  reported  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  $6,640  in  three  years  as 
a  field  investigator  for  the  State 
Labor  Department;  Mr.  Poisell, 
$6,635  as  investigator  and  clerk; 
and  Mr.  Pace,  $2,625,  as  a  clerk. 

Mr.  Pace  is  the  paid  secretary 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  and  he  is 
expected  to  continue  in  that 
post,  at  least  until  the  NAEA 
meeting  in  June  at  New  Orleans, 
E  &  P  was  told. 

Mr.  Davidson  became  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Danville  paper 
about  five  years  ago  after  serv¬ 
ing  several  years  on  the  staff 
of  the  Albany  IN.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  a  Gannett  daily. 
He  was  originally  on  the  staff  of 
the  Commercial  News. 

Tripp  Writes  Column 
No  dther  comment  was  made 
by  the  Gannett  offices  on  the 
resignations.  In  a  column  writ¬ 
ten  for  distribution  by  General 
Features  Corp.,  Frank  Tripp, 
general  manager  of  the  Gannett 
group,  voiced  strong  disapproval 
of  the  Illinois  editors’  actions. 

“That  some  of  them  may  have 
earned  the  money  they  re¬ 
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ceived,”  he  wrote,  “could  w 
smother  the  suspicion  that 
politicians’  aim  was  to  iniluat 
the  state’s  press  in  favor  of  tk 
former  Governor  Green’s  reg*. 

“That  so  many  newspaperao 
could  have  suddenly  and  sint 
taneously  come  to  believe  tk 
arrangement  compatible  vi 
the  standards  of  their  craft  i 
unbelievable. 

“I  could  not  retain  my  priie 
as  a  newspaperman  if  I  didM 
raise  my  voice  against  this  sm« 
upon  a  profession  which  I  km, 
after  48  years  in  it,  to  be  i» 
dominantly  trustworthy  anda- 
corruptible.  No  honest  newspi- 
perman  can  condone  such  smst 
practice,  though  his  compasno 
may  excuse  those  whose  weik- 
ness  brought  this  blot  on  the 
whole  newspaper  business. 

“The  best  way  newspapen 
can  prove  the  basic  hon^yd 
the  newspaper  press  is  to  nr 
demn  such  deeds.  Let  the  w«i 
observe  that  it  was  newspapo  r 
and  newspapermen  who  disw 
ered  and  exposed  the  stead 
within  their  own  ranks.” 

Reported  in  November 

Condemnation  of  the  payroll 
“scandal”  became  widespread  b 
the  nation’s  press  as  the  stoij 
developed  this  week. 

Jack  McGuire,  war  vetena 
editor  of  the  El  Paso  (Ill.)  Jof 
nal,  a  weekly,  printed  the  entira 
Chicago  Daily  News  report  m 
commented  that  he  had 
similar  charges  last  Novemw- 
after  Green  had  been  defeiw 
by  Adlai  Stevenson.  He  slsotf  ^ 
sailed  the  Illinois  Press  Asso^ 
tion.  Its  refusal  to  consider  » 
charges  against  members  of  w 
ranks,  he  said,  “stands  as  anjt 
nominious  example  of 
and  misdirected  self-interest 
( Continued  on  Page  68) 
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jPltli  tjCennen  ^a^S: 

L&M  Just  As  Proud 
Of  Accounts  It  Loses 


By  leones  L.  CoUings 


Lennen 


PHILIP  W.  LENNEN  —  here’s 

large  hornrimmed  glasses  over 
blue  eyes,  here’s  gray  hair, 
here’s  a  cocked  right  eyebrow, 
here’s  a  sensitive  finger,  long 
and  brown-spotted;  here’s  62 
years  and  six  solid  feet  of  good 

here’s  the  co-founder  of  Len¬ 
nen  St  Mitchell,  Manhattan,  a 
200-empk)ye  agency  which  last 
week  celebrated 
its  silver  anni¬ 
versary.  This 
piece  is  a  few 
smoke  rings 
blown,  friendly 
like,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the 
advertising  gen¬ 
ius  who  has  per¬ 
sonally  placed 
$150,0  0  0,000 
worth  of  bill¬ 
ings.  He  is  now 
chairman  of  the 
board. 

Those  who  know  him  well, 
six  to  one,  give  Phil  a  full  page, 
three  jump  paragraphs  and 
bold-face  type  in  advertising’s 
W^o’s  Who.  He’s  been  Ruth, 
Citation,  Edison,  Morgan,  Gold¬ 
en  Gate. 

"I’ve  got  an  exclusive  for 
you,”  he  said  His  large,  oak- 
paneled  office  has  a  fireplace. 
It  used  to  be  a  Harvahd-boy- 
stylc  luncheon  club.  He  walked 
around  full  stride  in  the  luxury 
of  it  as  he  talked. 

His  voice  has  cushioned  feet — 
softly  it  goes,  and  rapidly,  and 
you  gotta  have  a  faster  finish 
than  Ponder  to  keep  up  with 
him.  The  following  is  some  of 
the  track  dust  he  stirred  up  as 
he  raced  along.  It  comes  to  you 
purely  unfiltered. 

”We  were  going  to  do  an  ad,” 
he  said,  "on  the  theme  that  Len¬ 
nen  &  Mitchell  is  just  as  proud 
of  the  acounts  it  has  lost  as  the 
onw  it  has  kept,  and  what  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  is  exclusive 
because  at  the  last  minute  we 
decided  not  to  run  the  ad  in 
connection  with  our  25th  anni¬ 
versary, 

“It  might  not  have  been  in 
good  taste.  But,  anyway,  there 
are  all  kinds  of  reasons  for  an 
agency  losing  an  account — some¬ 
times  there  is  an  honest  division 
of  opinion  between  the  client 
and  the  agency,  sometimes  the 
business  changes  hands  and  the 
new  owners  put  a  new  crowd 
in,  and  then,  of  course,  there 
is  the  political  gesture  of  hav¬ 
ing  friends  appointed  to  ac¬ 
counts. 

“®ut  we  re  proud  of  the  fact 
mat  where  we’ve  lost  out,  we’ve 
held  the  respect  of  the  client, 
and,  in  most  cases,  the  analysis 
we  made  of  the  client’s  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  used  by  the 
agency  succeeding  us  when  the 
switch  has  been  made. 

LtM  has  left  its  imprint  on 


every  account  it  has  ever  lost, 
and  the  changes  have  not  been 
because  of  lack  of  results  on 
our  part,  either.” 

He  told  the  story  of  the  Emi¬ 
nent  Elgineers. 

He  said  once  he  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  watch  situation. 
Take  Elgin,  he  thought — there’s 
a  company,  the  oldest  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  with  a  watch  you  can  really 
advertise. 

So  he  wrote  letters  to  all  the 
leading  tycoons  and  asked  them 
if  there  weren’t  some  interest¬ 
ing  story  connected  with  their 
Elgins. — Had  it  been  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  for  many  years?  Had  it  been 
responsible  for  its  owner  keep¬ 
ing  a  precise  date  with  a  Big 
Deal?  Or  what? 

The  letters  went  to  Henry 
Ford,  Harvey  Firestone,  Chaun- 
cey  Depew,  Walter  Chrysler, 
John  Drew,  the  actor.  Mr.  Len¬ 
nen  said  he  didn’t  mention  that 
the  expected  statements  or  en¬ 
dorsements  would  be  used  in 
ads. — “I  posed  as  a  writer.” 

Mr.  Lennen  smiled,  remem¬ 
bering. 

"The  stories  that  came  back 
were  amazing  pieces  of  copy. 
The  ads  were  made  up  and  we 
called  the  series  the  Auto¬ 
biographies  of  Eminent  Elgin¬ 
eers  (other  Lenninisms:  Not  a 
Cough  in  a  Carload,  for  the 
Lorillard  shop;  Don’t  Argue 
with  Quality— Just  Ask  for  the 
Best,  for  Pall  Malls).  It  was  a 
tremendous  success,  the  Elgin 
campaign.” 

The  right  eyebrow  cocked. 

“Along  about  this  time,”  he 
continu^.  “a  new  sales  manager 
was  hired,  a  crusader,  a  Billy 
Sunday  of  business.  All  he 
could  see  was  that  business  was 
being  taken  away  from  this 
country. 

“We  must  have  a  Buy  Amer¬ 
ican  sales  push,  he  said. 

“We  replied  that  it  was  a  fine, 
patriotic  thing  to  do,  but  it 
wouldn’t  sell  watches.  Well,  he 
persisted  and  carried  the  idea 
to  such  an  extreme  that  the 
whole  thing  flopped — and  out 
he  went,  and  out  we  went. 

“That’s  how  you  can  lose  an 
account.” 

Mr.  Lennen,  a  homebody  now 
who  plays  golf  occasionally, 
picked  up  $15  a  week  during 
his  kneebritches  start  (he  was 
advertising  assistant  at  15)  and 
since  has  picked  up  more  than 
$2,000,000. 

The  earnings  have  up-up- 
upped,  but  the  beliefs  he  and 
Mitchell  had  when  they  be¬ 
came  partners  in  1924  are  the 
same,  especially  that  the  agency 
should  be  an  expansion  of  per¬ 
sonalized  service  rendered  to 
top  clients  by  top  agency  heads. 
Their  agency  opened  May  6  of 
that  year.  On  May  3  they  ran 
a  full  page  ad  in  the  New  York 
Times. 
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Myles  E.  Baker,  left,  is  welcomed  into  the  “Twenty-Year  Club  at 
Lennen  &  Mitchell  by  Philip  W.  Lennen.  right,  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  Ray  Vir  Den.  center,  president.  Mr.  Baker  is  manager 
of  the  agency's  service  department. 


The  headline  read: 

“There  is  only  one  solution 
to  an  advertising  problem: 
Find  the  man!” 

The  copy,  said: 

“Fifteen  years  ago  nobody 
loved  an  alarm  clock.  But 
along  came  a  Frenchman  named 
Leroy  and  transformed  this 
ugly  household  duckling  into  a 
family  cavalier. 

“It  took  a  lot  of  finesse  to 
make  a  garrulous  disturber  of 
the  morning  peace  seem  like  a 
cheery  friend;  a  jolly  old  pal, 
even  to  the  sleep-loving  slug¬ 
gard. 

“But  Leroy  was  an  artist  in 
advertising. 

“Many  men  and  several  or¬ 
ganizations  have  carried  on  this 
advertising  since  Leroy  laid 
down  his  pen.  And.  to  their 
credit,  they  have  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  take  out  of  it  that 
which  Leroy  inspired  into  it. 

“The  manufacturer  who  hired 
Leroy  settled  his  copy  problem 
for  many  a  year.  He  found  his 
man.  .  .  .” 

Jack  Mitchell  died  in  1930. 
His  partner  kept  building  on 
Mitchell’s  favorite  saying,  which 
was  a  candymaker’s  slogan;  “I 
can’t  make  all  the  candy  in  the 
world,  so  I’ll  just  njake  the 
best  of  it.”  And  business  came 
in.  nice  and  new  and  fat.  In 
five  months  the  agency  had  a 
$2,000,000  billing  and  no  place 
to  put  it  but  three  small  rooms. 

This,  they  soon  realized,  was 
no  respectful  way  to  treat  all 
that  beautiful  green  stuff.  So 
to  their  present  headquarters  on 
Madison  Ave.  There  are  now 
four  prosperous  floors  of 
L  &  Mers.  'The  agency  has  .sev¬ 
eral  of  the  accounts  that  drop¬ 
ped  in  more  than  20  years  ago, 
including  Tide  Water  Associated 
Oil  Co.,  Lehn  &  Fink  Products 
and  Scripps-Howard. 

There’s  talent  there,  too.  Ray 
Vir  Den  is  president.  He  is,  in 
the  agency’.s  opinion,  “effec¬ 
tively  carrying  on  Jack  Miitch- 
ell’s  managerial  function  in  the 
business.”  John  Schneider 
heads  copy;  Pete  Kevison,  radio 
and  television,  and  Hans  Sauer, 
creative  art. 

Phil  Lennen  has  found  his 
men. 


Council  Reports 
United  America 
Drive  Growing 

The  nationwide  advertising 
drive  to  combat  racial  and  reli¬ 
gious  prejudices  is  steadily  gain¬ 
ing  momentum,  according  to  a 
review  of  the  last  two  years  of 
the  Advertising  Council’s  United 
America  campaign. 

A  report  issued  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  shows  that  coverage  has 
increased  since  the  campaign 
was  started  in  1947. 

Newspapers,  including  many 
in  the  ^uth,  ordered  7,500  mats 
of  United  Ajnerica  advertise¬ 
ments  last  year.  During  the 
first  four  months  after  the  1949 
series  of  ads  was  issued,  more 
than  9.000  mats  were  ordered 
by  dailies  and  weeklies  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

Popular  Ads 

Ads  prepared  originally  for 
newspapers  proved  so  popular 
that  they  were  made  available  in 
poster  form  to  schools,  churches, 
civic  and  private  clubs  and  or¬ 
ganizations.  More  than  42.000 
were  ordered  for  display  in 
public  places  and  meeting 
rooms. 

Radio  support  in  1948  in¬ 
creased  100,000,000  listener- 
impressions  over  1947,  reaching 
a  total  of  942,650,000  for  the 
year,  it  is  stated.  The  cam¬ 
paign  is  currently  receiving  al¬ 
locations  every  month  through 
the  Council’s  Radio  Allocation 
Plan. 

Many  companies  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  campaign  by  run¬ 
ning  specially-adapted  ads  in 
their  house  magazines. 

Plans  for  continuation  of  the 
campaign  include  a  new  set  of 
newspaper  ads,  television  slides, 
and  graphics. 

All  advertising  materials  are 
prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  coordinator,  Lee  H.  Bristol, 
president  of  Bristol-Myers  Co., 
by  12  volunteer  agencies.  The 
Council’s  staff  executive  on  the 
program  is  Edward  F.  Royal. 
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ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Wool  worth  to  Conduct 
Big  Newspaper  Test 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

F.  W.  WOOLWORTH  CO.,  here¬ 
tofore  a  newspaper  user 
chiefly  in  connection  with  store 
openings,  will  release  soon  an 
ad  schedule  for  216  store  cities, 
using  325  newspapers. 

The  schedule,  consisting  of 
three  large-size  advertisements 
running  at  two-week  intervals, 
will  be  timed  with  three  major 
.seasonal  selling  opportunities — 
Decoration  Day,  Father's  Day 
and  Independence  Day. 

Ads  will  appear  in  five  of 
Woolworth’s  12  districts— Bos¬ 
ton,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco. 

EnH>hasizing  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  a  "test  designed  to  ac¬ 
quire  experience  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  branded  merchandise,” 
Woolworth  officials  said  sales 
results  in  the  cities  chosen  for 
the  advertising  will  be  com¬ 
pared  with  those  in  cities  get¬ 
ting  no  ads. 

“In  this  way,”  a  company 
spokesman  said,  “we  will  learn 
how  effective  local  advertising 
is  in  increasing  sales  and  how 
much  such  sales  increase  costs. 
Upon  the  basis  of  this  experi¬ 
ence,  we  will  make  decisions 
about  possible  future  and  more 
extensive  advertising.” 

The  company,  he  stressed,  is 
not  embarking  on  a  full-scale 
newspaper  campaign  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Retail  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
cooperated  in  planning  the  cam¬ 
paign  through  its  Chain  Store 
Department.  Woolworth's  agency 
is  Lynn  Baker,  Inc. 

Branded  cosmetic  merchan¬ 
dise  will  be  featured,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood.  along  with  other  re¬ 
lated  branded  items,  a  pattern 
the  Retail  Division  Is  said  to 
have  found  highly  effective  in 
advertising  by  other  chain  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Newspapermen  regard  Wool- 
worth’s  move  as  a  highly  sig¬ 
nificant  turn  in  the  chain  store 
advertising  field.  It  represents 
a  departure  from  a  long-stand¬ 
ing  policy  which  provided  for 
the  use  of  local  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  only  for  openings  of 
stores  in  relatively  large  cen¬ 
ters  with  wide  selections  of 
merchandise. 

Woolworth’s  giant  test,  the 
company  says,  is  designed  as  a 

Streamer  Ads 
On  Market  Page 

Chicago  —  Eight-column.  14- 
line  streamer  ads.  appearing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  market  table 
page  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
have  been  sold  to  six  financial 
firms  on  a  six-day  a  week  basis 
for  52  weeks. 

The  ads  appear  daily,  Tues- 
di^  through  Sunday.  Omissions 
will  be  made  on  holidays. 


means  of  learning  “how  best  we 
can  harness  the  known  power 
of  newspaper  advertising  to  the 
needs  of  our  particular  type  of 
business.” 

As  such,  it  is  expected  to  have 
the  closest  attention  of  other 
variety  chains,  because  of  Wool¬ 
worth’s  long-standing  position 
as  a  pace-setter  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  practice. 

CoRee.  Rtim  Groups 
Schedule  Big  Drives 
MAJOR  SHARE  of  a  $2,000,000 

coffee  promotion  budget  will 
go  into  advertising,  it  has  been 
announced  by  Theophilo  de 
Andrade,  president  of  the  Pan- 
American  Coffee  Bureau. 

Printed  media  will  get  the 
bulk  of  the  advertusing  appro¬ 
priation.  They  include  Sunday 
supplements,  weekly  magazines 
and  trade  publications.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  will  be  a  13-week 
spot  radio  campaign  on  iced 
coffee  during  the  summer  and 
a  strong  publicity  campaign. 

The  Bureau,  which  represents 
the  10  major  coffee-producing 
companies  of  Latin  America, 
will  have  the  cooperation  of 
the  National  Coffee  Association, 
representing  the  coffee  industry 
in  this  country. 

Goal  of  the  campaign  is  an 
annual  sale  of  30,000,000  ba^ 
( 132  pounds  each ) ,  approxi¬ 
mately  50%  above  1946  eon- 
sumption. 

Another  trade  group,  the 
Puerto  Rico  Industrial  Develop¬ 
ment  Co.,  is  sponsoring  the 
Puerto  Rican  Rum  Promotion, 
a  plan  calling  for  total  expendi¬ 
tures  of  $1,500,000. 

First  phase  of  the  promotion 
will  be  an  intensive.  13- week 
newspaper  campaign,  for  which 
$100,000  has  already  been  ap¬ 
propriated,  with  more  to  come. 
Details  of  the  newspaper  drive 
were  worked  out  last  week  by 
D.  Reid  Weedon,  Jr.,  of  Arthur 
Little.  Inc.,  Cambridge.  Mass., 
who  is  directing  the  entire 
product,  together  with  the  Rum 
Importers  Advisory  Committee 
and  McCann-Erickson  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 

The  newspaper  campaign, 
which  starts  in  June,  follows 
the  current  full-page,  color 
series  in  magazines  and  trade 
publications. 

Seagram  Gin 

A  CAMPAIGN  labeled  by  Sea- 

fram-Distillers  Corp.,  “prob- 
y  the  most  intensive  and 
completely  packaged  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  ever 
ui^crtaken  for  any  brand  of 
gin,”  will  be  launched  this 
month  in  the  form  of  a  “Golden 
’49er”  drive  for  Seagram’s  An¬ 
cient  Bottle  brand. 

Campaign  plans  include  large- 
size  newspaper  ads  to  run  all 
summer  (16  weeks)  In  70  news¬ 


papers  in  63  major  markets. 
Also  full-color  spreads  and 
pages  in  magazines,  window 
displays,  point-of-sale  pieces, 
etc. 

Cost  of  the  entire  summer 
program  will  be  about  $500,000. 
Agency  is  Roy  S.  Durstine. 

'Honor  Roll'  Repeat 

ANOTHER  distiller.  Park  & 

Tilford,  is  now  engaged  in  its 
fourth  “Honor  Roll”  promotion 
of  the  past  year  and  a  half, 
with  full-page  and  1,000-line  ads 
appearing  in  50  metropolitan 
newspiapers  throughout  the 
country. 

The  campaign,  which  features 
the  company’s  line  of  domestic 
and  imported  beverages,  supple¬ 
ments  year-round  advertising  in 
200  newspapers  and  19  mag¬ 
azines. 

“Honor  Roll"  advertising  has 
been  highly  successful,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sales  Manager  H.  P. 
Herrfeldt,  who  stated  that  the 
company’s  sales  record  “con¬ 
tinues  to  run  counter  to  the 
downward  trend  of  the  industry 
as  a  whole.” 

Storm  and  Klein.  Inc.,  han¬ 
dles  the  account. 

New  Radio  Drives 

EMERSON  and  Motorola  are 

making  strong  bids  for  more 
radio  set  sales. 

The  Emerson  company  started 
this  week  a  drive  in  behalf  of 
its  new  line  of  portables,  with 
newspaper  ads  appearing  in  48 
cities  and  carrying  large-space 
factory  promotion,  and  addi¬ 
tional  dealer  tie-ins  throughout 
the  country. 

Motorola  has  announced  “ex¬ 
panded”  sales  and  advertLsing 
campaigns  on  its  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  receivers.  Details  are 
not  available.  The  company 
has  appointed  as  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion,  N.  H.  Terwilliger, 
formerly  with  Zenith  and  Spar- 
ton. 

Admiral's  Dual-Temp 

ADMIRAL  CORP.,  has  started 

a  new  advertising  and  sales 
campaign  on  its  Dual-Temp  re¬ 
frigerator,  with  consistent  plug¬ 
ging  of  the  “no-defrosting"  fea¬ 
ture. 

Kick-off  of  a  concentrated 
spring  newspaper  campaign 
came  last  week  with  a  1,7()0- 
line  national  ad  in  110  markets. 
Eighteen  national  and  key- 
dealer  newspaper  ads  in  four 
sizes.  1,700  to  1,000  lines,  will 
run  three  times  a  week  every 
other  week,  until  July  1. 

Backing  this  campaign  will  be 
33  two-color  ads  in  six  consumer 
magazines,  and  black  and  white 
pages  in  trade  papers. 

Cruttenden  and  Eger,  Chi¬ 
cago,  handles  the  account. 

More  Campaigns 

GIBSON  ART  CO.,  Cincinnati. 

starts  a  special  promotion  on 
greeting  cards  June  6,  in  the  175 
newspapers  where  the  com¬ 
pany’s  ads  regularly  appear. 
The  campaign  will  feature 
“Letter-ette”  social  notes.  Mats 
are  being  provided  for  local 
newspaper  support. 

Hercules  Powder  Co.  is  con¬ 
ducting  an  extensive  campaign 
on  toxaphene  insecticides,  using 
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40  AND  20 

Shiel  Dunsker,  left,  smiles  hop. 
pily  as  co-workers  honor  him  « 
his  40  yeonrs  with  the  Cindnacii 
(O.)  Post,  20  of  them  os  drcvlg- 
tion  manager.  Mrs.  Dunibt  ^ 
shares  the  spotlight  as  Woks 
Rauck,  Pittsburgh  Press,  od^ 
congratulations  from  the  Scrippi. 
Howord  iomily. 


newspapers,  magazines,  radio 
spots,  mail  and  posters,  mostl; 
in  Southern  cotton  arm 
Wherever  possible,  copy  is  tied 
in  with  local  insect  control 
problems. 

Expansion  of  Bireley's  bottled 
beverages  into  the  ^n  Fnt- 
cisco  market  is  being  backed 
a  strong  newspaper  campaifi. 
placed  by  Young  &  Rubicu 
Hollywood.  Further  expansioo 
is  planned  into  the  San  Joaqna 
Valley,  with  a  bottling  plant* 
Stockton. 

About  $50,000  will  be  spot 
this  year  to  promote  Louisim  ' 
sweet  potatoes,  according  to  tk 
Louisiana  Sweet  Potato  Dew- 
opment  Commission.  Baue 
leins.  New  Orleans,  will  pl« 
the  campaign. 


Appointments 

JO-BY  Food  Products,  Inc.,  to 

Lester  “L”  Wolff,  for  Panik 
potato  pancake  mix. 

American  Tobacco  Co.’s'  Roi- 
Tan  cigars,  to  Lawrence  t 
Gumbinner. 

Worcester  Salt  division  o( 
Morton  Salt  Co.,  to  Mitchell- 
Faust.  Chicago,  for  Ivory  S>lt 
effective  Oct.  1. 

David  E.  Kennedy.  Int, 
Brooklyn  ( Kentile  and  Ken- 
cork),  to  Ruthrauff  &  Ry®- 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

Kobrand  Corp.,  wine  *»  • 
liquor  distributor,  to  Byr*.  r 
Harrington  &  Roberts:  news¬ 
papers. 


Insurance  Firm 
Issues  Ad  Mats 

A  new  series  of  newspaper 
advertisements  is  being  pr^ 
vided  for  agents  of  the  Stand^ 
Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  D*- 
troit.  In  a  letter  to  agents  ir 
nouncing  the  series,  R.  J- 
Walker,  manager  of  publicity- 


aid:  • 

“A  continuous  program  » 
lewspaper  advertising  can  w 
>f  inestimable  benefit  in  mak^ 
i^our  agency  better  known,  ii*’ 
ireloping  new  customers,  adw 
ng  local  townspeople  pf  ^ 
averages,  and  genera^  in  etw- 
rating  the  public  and  buildiiK 

..iiKli,.  rolotinns.” 
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'Working'  Convention 
For  AFA  at  Houston 


A  PRACTICAL  “working"  con¬ 
vention  is  the  basis  of  the  45th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America,  May 
29-June  1.  at  the  Rice  Hotel,  in 
Houston,  Tex. 

George  S.  McMillan,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  public  re¬ 
lations.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  and 
Federation  board  chairman,  said: 

"Every  one  of  our  25  speak¬ 
ers  will  develop  some  phase  of 
advertising  as  it  relates  to  prac¬ 
tical.  down-to-earth  methods  and 
techniques,  and  all  of  them  are 
exoerts  in  their  respective 
fields." 

Cone  to  Lead  Panel 

"Is  advertising  sending  a  boy 
to  do  a  man’s  job  in  this  buyers’ 
market?’’  will  be  the  subject  of 
a  panel  discussion  led  by  Fair¬ 
fax  'T.  Cone,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Foote.  Cone  &  Belding. 
Chicago. 

Members  of  the  panel  will  in¬ 
clude  C.  D.  Jackson,  publisher. 
Fortune:  Henrv  G.  Little,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager,  Camobell-Ewald  Co., 
Detroit:  S.  R.  Bernstein,  editor. 
Advertising  Age.  Chicago:  and 
James  W.  Egan,  vicepresident 
and  advertising  director,  Toledo 
Blade. 

Questions  to  be  taken  up  by 
this  group  relate  to  methods  of 
improving  the  efficiency  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  discussion  of  media, 
new  markets.,  and  the  possibility 
of  greater  volume  of  advertising 
being  necessary  to  move  the  en¬ 
large  national  production  to 
which  the  U.  S.  economy  is 
now  geared. 

Agencies  Highlighted 

Advertising  agency  executives 
will  have  an  important  part  in 
the  program. 

Raloh  Smith,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Duane  Jones  Co.. 
Inc.,  is  serving  his  third  year  as 
chairman  of  the  Federation’s 
Committee  for  a  Better  Public 
Understanding  of  Advertising, 
and  will  outline  plans  of  the 
program  to  be  released  by  the 
committee  after  the  convention. 

Marion  Haroer.  Jr.,  president 
of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  is  to 
be  the  featured  speaker  at  the 
general  luncheon  on  May  30. 

Honor  Gregory  House,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Gregory  &  House,  Inc., 
Cleveland,  will  preside  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  on 
Women’s  Advertising  Clubs  at 
Sunday’s  luncheon. 

Ira  E.  DeJernett.  Dallas  adver¬ 
tising  agency  man,  will  preside 
at  a  breakfast  session  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  of  Advertising  Club 
leaders. 

The  speaker  at  the  closing 
luncheon  on  Wednesday.  June 
1,  will  be  Don  Francisco,  vice- 
president  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son.  New  York. 

Eugene  S.  Thomas,  general 
manager  of  WOIC,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  will  preside  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  on  television  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon.  when  a  presentation  of 
case  studies  on  the  use  of  tele¬ 
vision  by  small  advertisers  will 
be  made. 


Entertainment  plans  include 
a  dinner  dance  Sunday  night. 
May  29,  at  the  Shamrock.  All 
men  and  women  who  have  regis¬ 
tered  at  the  convention  will  be 
guests  of  the  Houston  Adver¬ 
tising  Club. 

Another  feature  event  will  be 
a  barbecue  and  rodeo  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  at  Barker’s  ranch. 

Public  Service  Activities 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
local  advertising  clubs  have  spe¬ 
cial  civic  activities  or  public 
service  committees  according  to 
a  survey  just  made  and  released 
by  AFA. 

These  committees  officially 
handle  local  and  national  pub¬ 
lic  service  projects  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  The  rest  of  the  clubs  ■ 
report  that  many  of  their  mem-  j 
bers  participated  as  individuals  j 
in  the  absence  of  organized  lead-  ' 
ership  by  their  clubs. 

The  Birmingham  (  Ala. )  club  ' 
sponsored  25  campaigns  and  j 
spent  $100,000:  Columbus  (O.  > 
handled  over  20  camoaigns  and  | 
soent  more  than  $100,000,  and  i 
the  Women’s  Advertising  Club ; 
of  Providence  ( R.  I. )  worked  on  i 
17  causes. 

The  Civic  Activities  Commit- ' 
tee  of  the  Birmingham  Club  has  | 
been  functioning  since  early  in  j 
World  War  II.  It  is  organized  j 
around  the  advertising  managers 
of  the  six  main  department! 
stores.  These  stores  set  aside  a  j 
guaranteed  amount  of  promo-  j 
tion  at  the  start  of  the  year  for  i 
all  campaigns  and  then  obtain 
additional  time  and  space  from  I 
media  and  other  retailers.  The . 
only  demand  which  is  madt  is  i 
that  the  advertisement  carry  a 
credit  line.  “Sponsored  bv  the  i 
Civic  Activit’es  Committee.  Bir¬ 
mingham  Advertising  Club”  | 

Committee  Clearance  I 

Before  Columbus  citizens  or ! 
institutions  will  undertake  a 
campaign,  they  have  been  taught ' 
to  “clear  with"  the  Advertising ' 
Club’s  committee.  This  group 
is  a  permanently  constituted 
committee  of  11  members  which 
has  served  the  club  for  nine  | 
years.  Dates  and  quotas  for  all 
campaigns  are  submitted  to  the 
chairman,  Sid  R.  Phillips,  who 
has  served  in  that  capacity  for 
all  but  three  weeks  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  existence. 


What? 

.  .  .  is  required  read¬ 
ing  for  newspaper 
space  buyers? 


SEE  PAGE  63 


AIR  FRANCE 

IS  IN  THE  NEWS  PICTURE! 


High-ranking  Diplomats,  Top  Officials, 
Industrial  Leaders,  Stars  of  Stage  and  Screen, 
Sports  Celebrities  and  Thousands  of  Air  Trav¬ 
elers  from  Almost  Every  Walk  of  Life.  .  ,  . 

ARE  TRAVELING  IN  AIR  FRANCE 
CONSTELLATION  COMETS 

'k — -  “  ■ 

AIR  FRANCE 
Offers  Newspapers: 

if  Home  Town  News  Service 
if  Travel  Articles 
if  Feature  Stories 

Wire,  Write  or  Telephone: 

Public  Relations  Dept., 

Air  France 

683  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

When  you  go  .  .  .  GO 

AIR  FRANCE 

30  YEARS  OF  OVERWATER  FLYING 

★  -  — - - ^ 
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“'It  it  the  tosh  of  reporters  to  penetrate 
iron  curtains  wherever  they  may  be, 
even  on  the  New  York,  water  front." 

— Malcolm  Johnson 


The  Pulitzer  prize  awarded  to  Malcolm  Johnson  is  "for  a  distin¬ 
guished  example  of  local  reporting  during  the  year,  the  test  being 
accuracy  and  terseness,  the  preference  being  given  to  news  stories 
published  in  a  daily  newspaper  prepared  under  the  pressure  of  edition 
time." 


This  particular  honor  should  please  hard-working,  modest  "Mike" 
because  ferreting  for  facts  under  trying  conditions  is  his  business.  He 
has  been  achieving  accuracy  and  getting  "the  full  story"  in  the  face  of 
deadlines  for  years  —  as  general  reporter,  rewrite  man,  night  club 
columnist  and  war  correspondent. 

It  is  typical  of  Johnson  that  his  prize-winning  "Crime  On  The  Water 
Front"  articles  started  as  a  routine  assignment  and  evolved  as  a  startling 
expose  of  systematic  thievery,  shakedowns,  kickbacks,  shylocking  and 
murder  which  is  costing  the  Port  of  New  York  millions  of  dollars  in  lost 
shipping  trade. 

The  Sun  is  proud  of  this  signal  honor,  gratified  that  Johnson’s  ex¬ 
emplary  reporting  resulted  in  the  ordering  of  a  full-scale  investigation 
of  water  front  conditions  by  Mayor  O’Dwyer,  pleased  by  the  acclaim  the 
articles  received  from  the  public,  rank-and-file  dock  workers,  business 
leaders,  the  District  Attorney’s  office,  civic  and  labor  organizations  and 
other  publications. 

NEW  YORK 

Represented  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. 

PUBLISHER  for  May  14,  1949 


Single  Plant 
Tieup  Effected 
In  Logansport 

Locanspori,  Ind.  —  The  Pha¬ 
ros  -  Tribune  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  evening  Pharos-Tribune,  has 
bought  the  Press  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  morning  and 
Sunday  Press  for  the  purpose  of 
a  one-plant  printing  operation. 

“Although  under  the  same 
ownership,”  the  formal  an¬ 
nouncement  said,  “each  newspa¬ 
per  will  maintain  its  separate 
entity  and  will  continue  to  be 
published  on  the  same  competi¬ 
tive  basis  as  in  the  past.” 

Allen  Q.  Sauers  is  editor  and 
president  of  the  Pharos-Tribune. 
G.  C.  Terry  heads  the  Press, 
which  pubUshes  daily  except 
Monday. 

“The  new  arrangement  is  not 
a  merger,”  the  announcement 
emphasized.  Neither  publica¬ 
tion  will  absorb  the  other,  and 
both  the  Press  and  the  Pharos- 
Tribune  will  remain  indepen¬ 
dent  editorially  and  in  circula¬ 
tion  structures. 

“Joining  of  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers  in  one  plant  is  expected  to 
give  the  public  increased  service 
and  improved  newspapers.  Lo¬ 
gansport  has  been  one  of  the  few 
cities  of  its  size  in  the  country 
to  have  two  independently  oper¬ 
ated  newspapers  in  two  separate 
plants. 

“As  soon  as  remodeling  can  be 
accomplished  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  Pharos-Tribune  building, 
the  Press  will  move  to  that  lo¬ 
cation.  Publication  of  both 
newspapers  in  the  one  plant  is 
expected  to  result  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  service  to  the  public. 

“No  change  in  personnel  of 
either  paper  is  contemplated. 
Fred  Franklin,  editor  of  the 
Press,  will  continue  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity.  Both  the  Pharos-Tribune 
and  the  Press  will  maintain  the 
same  separate,  independent 
news  and  editorial  staffs  as  at 
present,  and  with  improved 
facilities  will  be  better  able  to 
serve  their  readers.” 

■ 

Charlotte  Observer 
Plans  '50  Home  Show 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — The  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer’s  1950  Home  Show 
took  place  April  18-23  at 
the  Armory  Auditorium,  accord¬ 
ing  to  F.  Earl  Crawford,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Observer’s  feature 
advertising  department,  and 
show  manager. 

The  show  this  year  was  so 
satisfactory  it  has  been  decided 
to' make  it  an  annual  event,  Mr 
Crawford  explained.  Attend¬ 
ance  was  approximately  21,000. 
There  were  no  prizes. 

■ 

Building  Blocks 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Half-page 
newspaper  ads  on  Miay  1  open^ 
a  new  advertising  campaign  in 
Oregon  and  southwestern  Wash¬ 
ington  for  “dated”  pumice  build¬ 
ing  blocks,  a  new  idea  which 
guarantees  to  the  building  in¬ 
dustry  that  the  blocks  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  cured  for  low-cost  per¬ 
manent  construction.  All  ma¬ 
jor  newspapers  in  the  area  are 
being  used  in  the  campaign. 


ed 


WOMANHOOD  hasn’t  fared  too 

well  in  the  news  colunms 
lately,  these  slips  would  indicate: 

Dayton  (O.)  Journal- Herald • 
“Reports  have  said  Miss  Berg¬ 
man  intends  to  divorce  her  sur¬ 
geon-husband  and  Harry  Rossel¬ 
lini.”  ( But  why  the  capital 
H?) 

■ 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Inde¬ 
pendent:  “Mrs.  Miley  S . 

a  40-year-old  window,  is  in  Mor¬ 
ton  Plant  Hospital.” 

■ 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Des¬ 
eret  News:  ‘”1110  couple  was 
married  last  Wednesday,  thus 
ending  a  friendship  which  be¬ 
gan  in  their  school  days.” 

■ 

Minot  (N.  D.)  Daily  News: 
“He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Carlson, 
whom  he  marred  10  years  ago.” 

■ 

Oregon  Daily  StaB 
Is  Increased  to  42 

Albany,  Ore.  —  ’The  Albany 
Daily  Democrat-Herald  has  in¬ 
creased  its  staff  from  25  to  42 
persons. 

W.  H.  VanNatta,  formerly 
with  the  Lewiston  (Ida.)  Tri¬ 
bune  and  prior  to  that  with  the 
Portland  ( Ore. )  Journal,  is  writ¬ 
ing  sports  and  general  news 
an-*  •••ibbing  on  the  copy  desk. 

Warren  W.  Sullivan,  who 
formerly  published  his  own 
weekly  newspaper  in  Loveland, 
N.  M.,  after  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  school  of 
journalism,  has  joined  the  staff 
as  a  photographer  and  reporter. 

■ 

Fire  in  Warehouse 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  — -  Fire 
caused  $10,000  damage  to  the 
warehouse  of  Petrie  Storage  & 
Transfer  Co.,  and  about  80  tons 
of  white  and  some  pink  news¬ 
print  owned  by  the  Reporter 
Printing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Commonwealth-Reporter. 


Edition  for  Austria 

Washington  —  The  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  has 
announced  the  signing  of  an  “in¬ 
formation  media”  guaranty  con¬ 
tract  for  distribution  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  European 
Edition  in  Austria. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 


.  ...  to  beffin  usinK  the  Keister 
“Support  the  Church”  ads.  Over 
400  newspapers  run  them  weekly. 
250  ads  now  available.  Write  for 
sample  proofs  to  Department  CC. 


HMT  la  KTIMNC 


STKAStUROs  VIRGINIA 


U.  S.  Editor  Feels 
Siamese  Censorship 

Chicago — Alexander  MacDon¬ 
ald  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Bangkok 
(Siam)  Post,  only  American- 
owned  daily  newspaper  between 
Rome  and  Manila,  recently  un¬ 
derwent  two  weeks  of  strict 
censorship  because  he  displeased 
the  present  government  of  Siam 
by  ^itorially  implying  that  its 
police  murdered  four  political 
opponents. 

As  punishment,  according  to  a 
dispatch  from  Percy  Wood,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  correspondent,  Mr. 
MacDonald  was  forced  to  print 
his  eight  to  10  page  paper  and 
submit  it  for  censorship,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  paper’s  being  24  hours 
late  on  occasion. 

He  was  under  arrest  for  a 
week  prior  to  the  censorship  for 


inadvertently  printing  confla^ 
tial  information,  distributed  b 
the  government.  ’The  statemtt 
was  in  Siamese  and  was 
lated  in  MacDonald’s  oflace,^ 
cording  to  Wood’s  dispatch  to 
his  translator  failed  to  notS 
that  “confldential”  had 
written  at  the  bottom. 

MacDonald  put  up  his  automo¬ 
bile  for  bail  and  was  relesiei 
only  to  have  the  two-week^ 
sorship  imposed. 

■ 

ABC  Billings  Rise 

Gross  billings  of  the  W 
ican  Broadcasting  Co.  from  ih 
regional  and  network  radio  oo- 
erations  during  the  first  quarto 
of  1949  reached  a  new  ali-ane 
high,  amounting  to  $12,133,08 
compared  with  $ll,857,464,'tli» 
previous  peak,  reported  for  tk 
first  three  months  of  19^ 

- -I 


AKRON 

BUYERS 

READ, 

THINK 

AND 

BUY 

LOCAL 


Market  where  there  is 
but  one  doily  ond  Sundoy 
newspaper,  but  that  news¬ 
paper  offers  complete  fora- 
ily  coveroge  ot  one  low 
cost. 

There  Is  no  substitute  for 
the  Beacon  Journal  when 
you  wish  to  do  on  intelli- 
job  of  selling  the 
Akron  Market. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURMAli 


JOHN  S  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 
REPRtSENTtD  NATIONALLY  BY  STORY,  BROOKS 
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Mr.  L)fgf6%  your  answer 

FOLLOW  HIM  IN  THE  1949  CONSUMER  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  MARKH 


•  For  a  fact  he's  just  a  figure — but  he  opens  your  eyes  to  the  real  Indianapolis 
market.  Through  sections  on  Foods,  Soaps  and  Cleansers,  Toiletries  and  Cosmetics, 
Alcoholic  and  Soft  Drinks,  Automotive  and  General,  he  turns  up  the  right 
answers  to  your  marketing  questions. 

Be  sure  to  catch  the  significance  of  market  trends  over  the  past  four  years  . . . 
based  on  comparative  data  analyzing  buying  habits,  brand  preference,  dealer 
distribution  and  ownership.  It’s  free  to  executives  of  manufacturing  and  distributing 
firms  and  agencies.  Write  for  it. 

And  that's  not  all.  The  Star  and  The  News  also  have  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
Grocery  Inventory  to  throw  light  on  your  dark  problems  in  this  growing  market. 

KILLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  RIPRISINTATIVIS 


k  The  Indianapolis  Star 

7  ana 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
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5,430  Ad  Calls 
Handled  in  Day 
By  New  System 

Miami.  Fla. — Twenty-five  ad- 
takers  hand.ed  5,430  incoming 
calls  in  one  day  over  a  new  com¬ 
munications  system  installed  in 
the  Miami  Herald  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department  phone 
room. 

In  one  week,  the  girls  handled 
21,915  incoming  calls  in  addition 
to  placing  many  outgoing  calls. 
This  compares  with  a  high  daily 
count  of  1,680  calls  with  the  old 
system. 

The  Miami  Herald  system  in¬ 
cludes  the  rotary  sequence  call¬ 
ing  system  recently  developed 
by  the  Bell  Laboratories.  One 
of  its  outstanding  features  is  a 
call  storage  system;  it  automat¬ 
ically  keeps  incoming  calls  in 
proper  order.  Each  call  is  an¬ 
swered  in  the  exact  sequence  in 
which  it  is  fed  into  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

Never  a  Busy  Signal 

The  customer  never  gets  a 
busy  signal.  The  number  merely 
continues  to  ring  until  the  call 
is  taken. 

Another  feature  is  the  in¬ 
creased  speed  of  handling  calls. 
Ad-takers  answer  calls  within  a 
split  second  after  the  last  digit 
in  the  Herald’s  number  has  been 
dialed.  Many  calls  are  taken 
half-way  through  the  first 
riM. 

Three-way  conversations 
among  the  ad-taker,  customer 


$100,000  Memorial 
For  Lynett  Family 

Scranton,  Pa.  —  A  pledge  of 
$100,000  has  been  made  to  the 
Bishop's  House  of  Charity  in  the 
Scranton  Catholic  Diocese  by 
Eldward  J.  and  Elizabeth  R.  Ly¬ 
nett,  publishers  of  the  Scranton 
Times,  in  honor  of  their  par¬ 
ents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J. 
Lynett  and  their  late  brother, 
William  R.  Lynett.  The  Lynett 
gift  will  be  used  to  construct 
the  Lynett  Lyceum  in  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Youth  Center. 


and  supervisor  are  possible.  The 
system  also  permits  the  super¬ 
visor  to  have  a  constant  check 
on  number  of  calls  waiting,  in¬ 
coming  and  outgoing.  This  is 
done  through  a  supervisor’s 
turret. 

Double  Duty 

Ad-takers  can  also  hold  in¬ 
coming  calls  while  making  out¬ 
going  calls. 

At  present,  the  Herald  phone 
room  has  30  trunk  lines  for  in¬ 
coming  calls  and  15  for  outgoing 
calls.  Provisions  have  been  made 
for  expansion. 

The  ad-takers  work  at  a  long 
central  desk  with  15  stations  on 
each  side.  'Diey  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  glass  parti¬ 
tions. 

During  the  first  quarter  of 
1949,  the  Herald  published 
3,152,961  lines  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  and  more  than  half  of 
this  was  handled  through  the 
phone  room. 


Daily  Foregoes 
Profit  from  Ads 
For  Moral  Uplift 

Bloomington,  Ill. — A  program 
of  religious  education  has  not 
only  increased  church  attend¬ 
ance  in  a  community  of  40,000, 
but  has  also  brought  more  than 
36  full-page  advertisements  in 
the  Bloomington  Daily  Panta- 
gravh. 

Under  the  program,  about  50 
merchants  in  and  around  Bloom¬ 
ington-Normal,  Ill.,  have  paid 
$7,200  for  ads  which  carry  mes¬ 
sages  of  religious  or  moral  sig¬ 
nificance. 

Every  other  week,  a  merchant 
in  the  community  pays  the  space 
costs  on  a  full  page  ad  devoted 
to  some  aspect  of  religion.  The 
merchant  can  either  foot  the 
entire  bill  himself,  or  share  costs 
with  another  merchant.  Each 
contributing  business  firm  is 
given  credit  for  sponsoring  the 
ad,  each  ad  being  limited  to  two 
sponsors.  As  its  part  in  the 
campaign  to  increase  church  at¬ 
tendance  and  decrease  juvenile 
delinquency,  the  Pantagraph 
makes  a  special  rate  of  $1  per 
column  inch  against  its  average 
rate  of  $1.51  and  its  top  rate  of 
$2.19. 

Each  ad  in  this  campaign, 
which  Perry  LaBounty,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Panta¬ 
graph,  judges  to  be  the  best  se¬ 
ries  ever  produced  to  promote 
Sunday  school  attendance,  con¬ 
tains  several  elements.  A  dif¬ 
ferent  minister  from  the  com¬ 


munity  is  selected  each  week  to 
express  himself  on  a  moril  b. 
sue.  His  picture  is  run  alone 
with  those  of  four  or  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  congregation.  They 
are  asked  to  tell,  for  instance 
of  what  value  Sunday  school 
was  to  them,  and  their  answen 
are  run  as  captions. 

In  addition  to  these  local  in¬ 
terest  elements,  each  ad  co^ 
tains  a  message  written  esp^ 
cially  for  the  Pantagraph  by  > 
widely  known  personality. 

Locally  prominent  athlete 
have  been  the  subjects  of  other 
ads  which  point  out  that  regu¬ 
lar  attendance  at  church  is  juit 
as  important  as  regular  attend¬ 
ance  at  football  practice  is 
building  a  well-integrated  pe^ 
sonality. 

In  appraising  the  campaign, 
Mr.  LaBounty  said:  ‘‘Our  finis-  y 
cial  contributions  to  publicatks  ^ 
and  for  art  work,  plus  the  spe 
cial  rate,  removed  any  consid¬ 
eration  of  profit  for  the  Panh- 
graph,  therefore  this  campaign 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  linigt 
builder  for  this  newspaper.  Our 
only  interest  is  that  this  solid 
community  project  be  succe» 
ful.” 


Guide  to  Europe 

The  1949-50  edition  of  the  Nn 
York  Herald  'Tribune  Guide  k 
Europe  will  be  distributed  bf 
Garden  City  Publishing  Co.  i 
a  Star  Dollar  Book  beginniii 
May  16.  Two  seasoned  han^i 
the  world  of  travel,  Oden  iid 
Olivia  Meeker,  have  take 
over  the  job  of  editing  Ik  i 
Guide. 


You  can't  really  know 

the  food  story  in  the  S.  F.  Bay  Area 

without  our  monthly 

Grocery  Store  Inventory. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 

NEWSPAPER  NUMBER  ONE  for  OVER  60  YEARS 


Represented  nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service 
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Everj^  Sales-iMinded  Advertiser 
and  Agency. . . 


TIMULATE  SALES 
NALYZE  COMPETITION 
EALIZE  NEW  BUSINESS 


You’ll  find  the  new  1949 


STANDARD  ADVERTISING 
RECITER  an  indispensable 


nght  arm  m  all  your  sales  and 


advertising  planning 


this  one  book  with  its  cumula¬ 


tive  monthly  supplement,  gives 


you  accurate  facts  about  the 


Companies,  the  A^ncies,  and  the 


People  responsible  for  95%  of 


all  national  advertising  m  the 


United  States! 


Think  of  it  —  cross-indexed  and 


ready  for  instant  reference,  are 
13,500  Companies  with  50,000 


82  classifications.  Here,  between 


Executives  listed  by  title,  the  two  covers,  is  all  the  basic  infor- 


advertising  agency  handling  the 


mation  you  need  to  analyze  your 


account,  12,000  brand  names,  47  competition  or  sell  the  Advertiser 
product  groups  subdivided  into  or  Agency  by  person  or  mail. 


NATIONAL  REGISTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC. 


330  WIST  .43N0  STIf  ST 
NIW  VOIK  It,  N.  Y. 


333  N.  MICHIGAN  AViNUI 
CHICAGO  I.  lU. 


Register  Lists 


•  TK*  Advartisar,  Addrmi, 


Copitalliation 


•  rrodiKis  with  Troda 


Corporota  Exaculivat 


Advartisinq  AAanagar 


Salas  Monogar 


Printing  Buya 


Advartising  Agancy 


Handling  Account 


*  Account  Exacutivo 


•  Advartising  Madia 


Advartising 


Appropriations 


Choroctar,  Extant 


of  Distribution 


Writa  for  colorad 
illustrotad  boohlat 
giving  full  tnfermo- 
tian  about  tha 
STANDARD  ADVER¬ 
TISING  REGISTER 
ond  Supplamantory 
Sarvicas.  It's  yours 
for  tha  asking. 


MERCY  11^^^^ 

Standard  sourca  of  in¬ 
formation  about  2,000 
U.S.  and  Conodicm  od- 
vortising  ogancios  with 
data  on  thair  racogni- 
tion,  parsonnal,  ond 
over  30,000  cliants. 
Issuad  thraa  timas  o 
yoor-tha  AGENCY  LIST 
is  part  of  STANDARD'S 
complota  sorvica  or  may 
ba  purchasad  sapo- 
rataly. 
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AGENCIES 

Recognized  Advertising 
Agencies  at  New  High 

ANPA  HAS  striven  during  the  the  list,  which  brings  the  total 
past  year  to  interest  advertis-  to  860— another  all  time  high. 
Ing  agencies  in  applying  for  Following  is  a  table  showing 
ANPA  recognition,  as  the  fol-  a  ten-year  history  of  the  num- 
lowing  report  made  to  the  1949  ber  of  agencies  on  our  list;  the 
convention  shows:  number  of  applications  received; 

The  number  of  Advertising  recognition  granted  and  recog- 
Agencies  recognized  by  the  nition  cancelled.  It  is  gratifying 
ANPA  continues  to  increase,  to  note  that  during  the  above 
During  the  past  fiscal  year  79  period  there  has  been  an  in- 
new  names  have  been  added  to  crease  to  the  ANPA  list  of  ap- 
—  proximately  60%. 


April 

Agencies 

Applications 

Recognition 

Recognition 

Meeting 

on  List 

Received 

Granted 

Cancelled 

1940 

546 

53 

48 

26 

1941 

556 

57 

48 

25 

1942 

572 

65 

50 

26 

1943 

567 

47 

35 

33 

1944 

602 

59 

41 

9 

1945 

631 

86 

42 

13 

1946 

677 

87 

52 

6 

1947 

741 

126 

80 

15 

1948 

804 

119 

79 

17 

1949 

860 

117 

79 
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Leslie  Turner  DARED 
to  Tell  the  Story 
of  on  Alcoholic! 


AIASH  TUBBS 
I'VE  UEftEP  > 

ALCOHOLICS 

anomsmous 
CURES  SOME  i 

CASES.  BEN.  A 

^  BUt  i  — 


by  LESLIE  TUI 

"...ONE  OF  PERHW>s] 
50.0^  IN  AA,  ALONE 
VtM  WiLL  NEVER  TAtt 

another  DRIMK«.»it 

VDELU  ALWAVS  BE 
alcoholics  because 
\NET2E  still  allergic 

\"  TO  LIQUOR',  y 


As  a  Result — 

WASH  TU8BS 


Hundreds  of  readers,  editors,  pastors  and  A.  A. 
members  have  applauded  NEA  artist  Leslie 
Turner  for  telling  the  truth  about  alcoholism. 
They  report  the  widespread  good  this  WASH 
TUBBS  story  is  achieving  .  .  .  and  their  letters 
are  a  sincere  tribute  to  Turner’s  expert  handling 
of  a  real  life  problem  in  the  comic  strip  niediiun. 

Gig  Wilty,  now  rehabilitated,  goes  on  to  new  adventure 
with  Capt.  Easy  in  WASH  TUBBS  beginning  Monday, 
May  16  .  .  .  and  featuring  those  laughable  Les  Turner 
characters.  The  Kallikaks. 


The  complete  WASH  TUBBS  continuity  telling  the  story 
of  Gig  Wilty  is  available  on  request.  Write — 

NEA  SERVICE,  Inc.  1200  West  Third  St.  Cleveland,  0. 


Made  Comic  Strip  History 
and  Won  Nationwide  Acclaim 


Since  May  1948,  117  new  ap¬ 
plications  were  received  from 
agencies  in  27  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which 
shows  a  widespread  interest  in 
ANPA  recognition. 

23  Agencies  Eliminated 

During  the  past  year  some  23 
agencies  were  cancelled  from 
the  list  of  which  14  were  liqui¬ 
dated  or  merged;  two  were  In 
financial  difficulties  and  7  were 
cancelled  either  because  of  fail¬ 
ure  to  demonstrate  their  finan¬ 
cial  condition  or  they  were  not 
able  to  meet  financial  require¬ 
ments  satisfactory  to  the  ANPA. 

On  May  1,  1948,  we  had  on 
hand  4  applications  which  were 
carried  over  from  the  preceding 
year  because  they  were  either 
received  too  late  to  complete 
Investigation  or  data  supplied 
was  incomplete.  The  following 
statistics  cover  all  applications 
to  date: 

4  Applications  carried  over 
from  the  preceding  year 

117  New  Applications  received 
during  current  year 

121  Total 

79  Applicants  granted  recog¬ 
nition; 

6  Withdrew  applications  for 
various  reasons; 

24  Applications  placed  in  sus¬ 
pense  either  because  they 
did  not  meet  requirements 
or  failed  to  supply  com- 
/  plete  information; 

5  Applications  tabled; 

2  Recognition  refused; 

5  Applications  now  in  pro¬ 
cess. 

121  Total 

The  continuance  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  agencies  on  the  ANPA 
list  reflects  the  cooperative  at¬ 
titude  of  your  Conunittee  toward 
encouraging  all  agencies  to 
make  application,  regardless  of 
size  or  volume  of  business. 

During  the  past  year  your 
Committee  has  done  much  work 
in  the  interest  of  the  member¬ 


ship.  It  has  obtained  many  sub¬ 
ordination  agreements  and  also 
personal  guarantees  to  strength¬ 
en  the  financial  position  of 
agencies.  In  other  instances  it 
has  prevailed  upon  agencies  to 
take  out  credit  insurance  and  in 
at  least  one  such  case,  credit 
insurance  saved  an  agency  from 
bankruptcy.  In  another  case,  as 
a  result  of  negotiations  with  an 
agency  which  is  not  on  the 
ANPA  list,  the  agency  collected 
a  six  figure  claim.  These  are 
underlying  operations  of  your 
Committee  which  are  not  gen¬ 
erally  publicized  or  known. 
Your  Committee  does  not  limit 
itself  solely  to  agencies  on  our 
recognized  list  but  watches  other 
agencies  as  well. 

Serves  to  Identify  Agencies 

We  wish  to  emphasize  that 
ANPA  recognition  is  a  service 
to  ANPA  membership.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  agencies,  to  ob¬ 
tain  agency  terms  from  news¬ 
papers,  to  have  ANPA  recogni¬ 
tion.  Each  newspaper  deter¬ 
mines  for  itself  to  whom  it  will 
grant  terms.  ANPA  recognition 
is  simply  an  aid  in  eliminating 
on  the  part  of  an  agency  the 
need  for  its  having  to  establish  j 
itself  directly  with  individual 
newspapers.  ANPA  recognition  ] 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


WHY? 

...do  the  Big-Money 
Space-buyers  at  the 
top  agencies  read 
E&P? 


SEE  PAGE  63 
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Is  a  service  to  those  agencies 
who  prefer  to  have  their  recog¬ 
nition  established  on  a  broad 
basis  just  so  long  of  course  as 
they  can  meet  the  reasonable 
requirements  which  guide  the 
Committee  in  reviewing  appli¬ 
cations. 

Summary  of  Recognitions, 
Credit  Rotings,  etc. 


AppUeation*  for  ItMOKnition  Reerived .  117 

AppUestiou  evriod  over  from  prrcrdinK  yrar  4 

Tout . 121 

Aceneici  snuitod  rreoicnition  .  7U 

Roeo^tion  refuwd  .  2 

ApplMstMU  witMraa  n .  6 

AppUostiooi  tabled .  S 

Applieationi  in  suapenae  .  24 

Applieationa  peodinc .  5 


Iowa  Hospitals, 
Doctors  Adopt 
Code  for  News 

Council  Bluffs,  la. — A  “Mini¬ 
mum  Code  of  Public  Relations 
with  the  Press,  the  Hospital  and 
the  Doctor,”  compiled  by  Harry 
Mauck,  Jr.,  city  editor  of  Coun¬ 
cil  Bluffs  Nonpareil,  has  been 
adopted  in  Iowa. 

It  has  the  approval  of  the 
Iowa  Hospital  Association  and 
the  committee  on  medical  serv¬ 
ice  and  public  relations  of  the 
Iowa  State  Medical  Society. 

Liaison  work,  covering  a  per¬ 
iod  of  almost  a  year,  between 
the  newspapers  and  the  hospital 
and  medical  group,  was  handled 
by  Mrs.  Anne  L.  Lachner  of  Des 
Moines,  a  physician’s  widow 


Clarence  Moody,  editor  -  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Burlington  Hawk- 
eye-Gazette,  and  W.  Earl  Ha»l, 
managing  editor  of  the  Mason 
City  Globe-Gazette. 

The  code,  printed  in  booklet 
form  by  the  hospital  association, 
provides : 

Attending  Physician — 

Hospital  should  give  the  name 
of  the  attending  physician  to  the 
newspaper,  when  so  requested. 
The  newspaper  shall  not  use  the 
physician's  name  without  his 
consent. 

Private  Cases — 

The  presence  of  certain  pa¬ 
tients  in  a  hospital  is  news. 
Their  presence  should  generally 
be  acknowledged  by  the  hospital 
unless  expressly  forbidden  by 
the  patient  or  attending  physi¬ 
cian. 

Emergency  Cases — 

Certain  items  of  public  inter- 


should  promptly  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  information: 

Name,  age,  address,  occupa¬ 
tion,  sex. 

Nature  of  the  accident— sudi 
as  automobile,  explosion,  shoot¬ 
ing,  etc. 

Extent  of  injuries — such  a* 
fractures,  burns,  wounds,  etc, 
and  to  what  part  of  the  bod; 
It  is  understood  that  pendinj 
complete  prognosis,  these  state 
ments  may  of  necessity  have  to 
be  hedged  with  "possible  frae 
t  u  r  e  s,"  condition  apparent^ 
good,  fair  or  serious,”  etc. 
Deaths — 

The  death  of  any  patient  ii 
presumed  to  be  public  property, 
A  statement  that  the  patient  has 
died  should  be  made  by  the  hot- 
pi  tal. 


Major  in  Journalism  1 


TEXAS'  OLDEST  BUSINESS  INSTITUTION 
RADIO  STATIONS  WFAA  and  WFAA-FM  ★  TEXAS  ALMANAC 


“  who  is  director  of  public  rela-  est  are  a  matter  of  police  or  fire  Washington  —  George  Wash- 

.  tions  for  Blue  Cross.  department  record,  and  are  ington  University  ^11  offo 

Rieocnition  ninauted .  1  Other  newspapermen  lending  available  from  these  records.  journalism  as  a  major  subject 

Rceocnitioneaiie^nl.  .  23  assistance  On  the  project  were  For  such  cases,  the  hospitals  for  the  first  time  next  fall 

Raeocnitioo  truaferred .  21 

Chsncea  in  Credit  ntiniia: 

(a)  DeereaaM .  46 

(b)  Inereaaea .  80 

W  Rstinaa  adjuatad .  8 

(a)  Ratinaa  renoTed .  22 

Guaranteea  aeeuml .  4 

Subordination  Asrremrnta .  g 

The  117  applications  received 
during  the  past  year  are  from 
agencies  located  as  follows: 


In 
anno 
a  (01 
I  tOG 
work 
time, 
some 
befoi 
up. 


We 

Eleai 

suite 

wim 

bugg 
Field 
safat 
ered 
more 
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And, 
fast, 
for  a 
live : 
the  ] 


Today  the  list  of  recognized 
advertising  agencies  contains 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  (8M) 
names  divided  by  States,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


C")  \  /- '  Welcome/  pardner!  Enroute  to  the  Advertising  Federation 

I  \f  I '  ~  of  America  Notional  Convention  in  Houston  (May  29* 

I  \  \  a«u>  V.  June  1)  stop  over  in  Dallas  and  see  the  magnificent 

\  V.  — '  )  new  Dallas  News  building  . .  most  modern  publishing 

J  plant  in  America!  Dallas,  Texas'  business,  industrial 

7^  and  financial  center,  has  features  a-plenty  to  add 

X.  I  pleasure  to  your  trip . .  and  we  of  The  Dallas  News 

> — >  will  be  pleased  to  welcome  you  in  our  new  plant 

Fabulous  Dallas  Market  .  .  the  which  will  have  Its  formal  opening  May  22. 
great  Northeast  Texas  area 
where  more  people  make  more  J 

money  and  spend  more  to  buy  d 

more  things  than  in  any  like  L ^ 

area  in  the  Southwest!  iTr ‘ji  "  - - 

CRfSMfR  a  WOOOWAHO,  INC.,  [  'iTnTrl''  "  1 1  71 1  1 1  1 1  I  I  ]  I  1  I 

H»pr»$»nlaflv»$;  Mil  1 1 1  HP  I  'will''''' 

Maw  Varic.  Chiraaa.  Bafralf.  1 1  '  P  » 

San  Francisco,  los  Anaolos  , 


I  R.  I... 

Ill  Tran  . 

17  'Trxas  . 

8  Utah.. 

3  Vt . 

7  Va  . . 

«  Wash  . 

I  W.  Va. 

18  Wis  . . 

36  Hawaii 

28  Canada 

17  B.C 

1  Ont 
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Respectfully  submitted. 
Harry  L.  Hawkins, 
Chairman. 

Frank  S.  Baker,  Harry  B. 
Bradley.  Vernon  Brooks,  Philip 
Chandler,  C.  W.  Cosgrove,  Rob¬ 
ert  K.  Drew,  H.  B.  Fairchild. 
C.  E._  Gilroy,  Arthur  T.  Gormley, 
Sterling  E.  Graham,  Truman 
Green,  R.  B.  Hara,  Douglas  B. 
Houser,  F.  G.  Huntress,  Jr.,  C.  C. 
Lane.  W.  A.  Lightbody,  John 
Mench,  C.  Arthur  Peterson,  Wm. 
F.  Schmick,  E.  B.  Stahlman,  Jr., 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  J.  F.  Tims, 
Jr.,  Frank  E.  Tripp. 


BILLY  ROSE  Is  Back  . . . 


and  oil  April  25th,  when  his  first  column  appeared,  the  circulation  department  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  reported  “the  liveliest  sale  in  many  a  week.” 

If  you’re  interested  in  adding  a  feature  that  sells  papers,  here  it  is.  It’s  currently  one  of  the  most  widely 
syndicated  columns  in  the  world,  and  the  string  of  papers  carrying  it  includes  most  of  the  blue-ribbon  gazettes 
in  this  country. 

The  following  column  gives  you  a  preview  of  what  Rose  will  be  writing  about  for  the  next  few  weeks,  and 
it’s  our  belief  that  his  “Around  the  World  with  Eleanor”  series  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  journalistic  high¬ 
lights  of  the  year. 

Pitching  Horseshoes .  •  By  Billy  Rose 


In  a  farewell  column  on  December  Slat.  I 
announced  I  was  going  to  give  my  typewriter 
a  four-month  vacation  while  my  missus  and 
I  took  a  trip  around  the 
world.  As  I  put  It  at  the 
time,  I  wanted  to  see 
something  of  the  planet 
before  some  Idiot  blew  It 
up. 


Well,  the  other  Tam. 
Eleanor,  eight  battered 
suitcases  and  your  Uncle 
William  got  out  of  an  air 
buggy  at  La  Ouardia 
Field  after  a  skyriding 
safari  In  which  we  cov¬ 
ered  35,000  miles  and 
more  countries  than  Joe 
Stalin  can  make  faces  at. 
And.  to  give  It  to  you 
fast,  the  world  Is  all  right 
for  a  visit,  but  I  wouldn’t 
live  there  If  they  gave  me 
the  place. 


Billy  Rote 


As  many  a  connoisseur  of  the  cliche  has 
pointed  out,  to  appreciate  America  you’ve  got 
to  leave  it  for  a  while.  You’ve  got  to  go  up 
against  the  bathrooms  of  Shanghai  and  Cal¬ 
cutta  to  realize  the  Importance  of  the  unspec¬ 
tacular  little  blessings  we  take  for  granted 
around  here.  Hot  water,  clean  beds,  roofs, 
that  keep  the  outdoors  from  coming  Indoors — 
these  are  collectors’  Items  In  most  of  the  far- 
flung  and  farfetched  corners  of  this  overgrown 
eight-ball.  And  unless  you’re  a  glutton  for 
misery,  you  can’t  come  back  to  the  States 
without  being  a  little  sadder,  wiser  and  ap¬ 
preciative  as  all  Jump-out. 

But  don’t  get  me  wrong — EBeanor  and  I 
wouldn’t  have  missed  seeing  the  world  for  the 
world.  Almost  every  one  of  the  35,000  miles 
was  Jam-packed  with  the  whacky  and  the 
wonderful  and.  If  onthlng  else,  we  wound  up 
on  speaking  terms  with  a  wide  assortment  of 
civilizations,  climates,  fauna  and  flora.  Some 
of  the  people  we  met  reside  on  the  front  page 
and  some  do  their  sleeping  In  back  alleys,  but 
they  all  contributed  to  the  nutty  wonder  of 


the  Junket  and,  what’s  even  more  Important, 
they  all  had  stories  to  tell. 

Thumbing  through  my  shorthand  notes  on 
the  menus,  old  envelopes  and  theater  pro¬ 
grams  I’ve  been  carting  around,  I  realize  It  will 
take  many  a  column  and  many  a  calloused 
quip  to  get  these  stories  on  paper,  but  here’s 
a  quick  run  through  of  some  of  the  yarns  I’ll 
be  unwinding  in  this  chatterbox  for  the  next 
several  weeks.  Maybe  It  will  give  you  some 
feel  of  the  eye-bugging  hoopla  that  confronted 
us  every  time  we  set  foot  on  another  fabled 
hunk  of  terra  Infirma,  by  courtesy  of  Pan 
American.  ’Thomas  Cook  and  Mrs.  Shipley  of 
the  State  Department: 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO — ^The  story  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  when  I  met  Brazil’s  atom  bomb  at 
Lily’s  Castle  and  the  peculiar  request  she  made. 

BUENOS  AIRES — My  tete-a-tete  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Peron  and  his  promise  to  exchange  open 
letters  openly  with  me.  .  .  .  What  Eleanor 
thought  of  Senora  Evlta  and  the  solid  gold 
knick-knacks  on  her  shoes. 

MEXICO  CITY — The  goose-bumpy  story  of 
the  lady  who  loved  too  well  In  a  graveyard. 

HOLLYWOOD— Why  I  think  the  movie  boys 
ought  to  go  to  Washington  and  kiss  the  pave¬ 
ment  In  front  of  the  Supreme  Court  Building. 

HONOLULU — ^The  Incredible  tale  of  voodoo 
and  vengeance  that’s  a  cinch  to  make  the 
anthologies — that  Is,  If  I  can  make  the  ad¬ 
jectives  behave. 

TOKYO — How  I  met  up  with  an  old  chum 
of  Eleanor’s — name  of  General  MacArthur — 
and  his  answer  to  the  question,  "How  come 
you’ve  never  come  back  for  the  hero’s  welcome 
that  has  been  waiting  for  you  In  the  United 
States?’^ 

SHANGHAI — The  lowdown  on  the  AI  Capone 
of  China  and  his  monopoly  of  show  business. 
.  .  .  ’The  village  where  you  can  buy  a  human 
being  for  ten  dollars. 


CALCUTTA — ^The  two  million  people  we  saw 
sleeping  on  the  sidewalks  and  the  Commies’ 
chances  of  pulling  the  Iron  window-shade  down 
on  India. 

NEW  DBXiHI — Our  sldetrip  to  Agra  and  why 
Eleanor  bawled  me  out  when  she  saw  the 
Taj  Mahal. 

ISTANBUL — An  on-the-barrel  report  of  the 
American-financed  ’Turkish  Army.  .  .  .  And 
the  night  I  almost  drowned  In  the  Bosporus. 

ATHENS — ’The  bitter  facts  about  the  Near 
Eastern  oil  swindle. 

ISRAEL — ^Why  a  Palestinian  who  doesn’t 
believe  In  miracles  Isn’t  a  realist.  .  .  .  ’The 
stop-watch  war.  .  .  .  The  battle  that  was  won 
wltn  sound  effects.  .  .  .  The  Arab  sniper  who 
made  Eleanor  take  off  her  red  scarf. 

ROME — Our  private  audience  with  the  Pope 
and  the  little  Joke  that  got  a  laugh  from  His 
Holiness.  .  .  .  ’The  story  of  the  grateful  rabbi 
who  turned  Catholic.  ...  A  bare-knuckle 
appraisal  of  our  Ambassador  to  Italy,  James 
Dunn.  .  .  .  ’The  beautiful  chanteuse  with  the 
pronounced  talent  and  the  unpronounceable 
name. 

PARIS — A  man’s-eye  view  of  the  fashion 
shows  of  Christian  Dior,  Molyneux.  Jean 
Dessus,  et  al.  .  .  .  Is  Garry  Davis  a  crackpot 
or  the  sanest  citizen  In  the  world?  .  .  .  Yvonne 
Menard — the  most  exciting  hunk  of  girl  In 
Elurope. 

LONDON — The  amazing  comeback  of  the 
town  on  the  Thames.  .  .  .  ’The  coming  Festival 
of  Britain  In  1951  and  the  show  I’d  like  to 
stage  In  Hyde  Park.  .  .  .  The  Marshall  plan  and 
what  our  boisterous  buck  Is  doing  for  the 
pauperized  and  pulverl2wd  peoples  of  the  earth. 

And  so  fasten  your  safety  belts,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  In  the  next  column  we  take  off 
from  La  Guardla  at  9  a.  m.  sharp.  Destina¬ 
tion — Rio! 

Copyright.  1949,  by  Billy  Rose 
Distributed  by  ’The  Bell  Syndicate,  Inc. 
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The  inou9uration  was  news  all  aver  the  cauniry,  but  the 
eyes  of  Kentuckians  were  on  the  new  Vice-Presicfent, 
Alben  W.  Barkley  from  Paducah.  Those  that  could  be 
there  wotched  the  tribute  paid  him.  And  those  at  home 
read  about  it  in  their  own  Locally-Edited  Magazine. 


•'Mruett 
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Super  Market  Admen 
Sold  on  Newspapers 


CHICAGO  —  Importance  of  re¬ 
tail  food  advertising  as  a 
basic  tool  in  building  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economy  and  making  dis¬ 
tribution  more  efficient  was 
emphasized  by  a  half-dozen 
super  market  experts  at  the 
12th  annual  convention  of  Super 
Market  Institute. 

Advertising  managers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  told 
super  market  operators  their 
experience  and  proven  tech¬ 
niques  for  winning  customers 
through  advertising,  including 
heavy  use  of  newspapers.  Back 
of  the  entire  discussion  was  the 
underlying  purpose  of  finding 
better  ways  of  wooing  Mrs. 
Housewife. 

Sikes  Is  Speaker 

Faced  with  increasing  costs, 
declining  profits  and  need  for 
holding  volume,  those  in  at¬ 
tendance  heard  Allen  B.  Sikes, 
service  manager.  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  explain  prin¬ 
ciples  of  leadership.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  issued  a  special 
four-page  section  for  the  3,000 
super  market  men  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  May  12. 

T.  L.  Neese,  vicepresident, 
Jitney-Jungle,  Inc.,  Jackson, 
Miss.,  presided  at  the  advertis¬ 
ing  clinic.  He  referred  to  those 
who  say  this  is  the  day  of  the 
64-cent  advertising  dollar,  but 
warned  this  is  not  a  time  for 
penny-pinching. 

“As  advertisers,  each  of  us 
faces  a  tougher  competitive 
fight  in  our  own  individual 
fields,”  said  Mr.  Neese.  “Too 
many  advertisers,  it  now  seems, 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  theirs 
is  a  battle  of  attention — not  only 
against  direct  competition,  but 
al^  against  an  increased  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  for  all  types 
of  products  and  services.” 

Monday’s  program,  he  said, 
was  designed  to  help  super¬ 
market  operators  make  sub¬ 
stantial  gains  “on  the  36  cents 
out  of  the  advertising  dollar 
that  some  critics  now  count  as 
wasted,”  he  asserted. 

Suggests  Cooperation 

H.  D.  Dardenne,  advertising 
manager,  Capitol  Stores,  Inc., 
Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans, 
La.,  suggested  that  advertisers 
either  visit  the  local  newspaper 
plant,  or  become  acquainted 
with  those  on  larger  papers 
who  have  the  responsibility  of 
good  reproduction  of  ads.  He 
advised  that  best  reproduction 
results  come  trom  original  art 
and  engravings  and  good  mats. 
He  warned  against  crowded 
layouts. 

Mr.  Dardenne  offered  a  12- 
point  production  check  list  ih 
preparing  a  newspaper  ad  and 
concluded  by  asserting:  “Re¬ 
member  that  of  all  their  ac¬ 
counts,  the  newspaper  is  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  pleasing 
local  food  accounts,  because  the 
more  grocery  linage  run,  the 
better  chance  for  scheduling 
more  national  grocery  linage. 
And  grocery  and  rood  products 
account  for  more  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising  linage  than 


the  products  of  any  other  in¬ 
dustry.” 

Discussing  how  to  plan  and 
follow  through  on  advertising, 
Mrs.  Mary  K.  Brown,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Grand  Union  Co., 
New  York,  suggested  that  ad¬ 
vertising  must  be  thought  out 
and  planned  as  far  ahead  as 
possible.  “While  price  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  of  major  importance,” 
she  added,  “advertising  today 
must  do  more  than  publish  a 
price  list.  It  must  sell  ideas.” 

Must  Sell  Ideas 

She  declared  that  newspapers 
are  “our  most  important  adver¬ 
tising  medium,”  giving  the 
clinic  a  “blow-by-blow”  descrip¬ 
tion  of  how  her  company 
creates  its  advertising  for  news¬ 
papers.  Each  ad,  she  said,  is 
built  around  a  definite  selling 
idea  or  them.e. 

Jack  O.  Stone,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director,  Furr’s,  Inc.,  Lub¬ 
bock,  Tex.,  told  about  promot¬ 
ing  an  anniversary  sale,  citing 
Furr’s  recent  21-day  “Giant 
Food  Fair,”  marking  the  firm’s 
45th  anniversary  and  featuring 
$50,000  in  prizes,  including 
three  automobiles  and  50  one- 
year  supplies  of  foods  to  50  dif¬ 
ferent  winners. 

The  event  was  outlined  in  ad¬ 
vance  in  a  brochure  that  came 
out  early  in  February,  mailed 
to  headquarters  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  concerned,  explained  Mr. 
Stone.  “In  it  we  gave  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  proposed  Food  Fair 
— together  with  the  publicity, 
advertising,  display  and  njer- 
chandising  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  by  the  manufacturers 
through  participation  in  the 
event,”  he  said. 

“Food  manufacturers  were 
asked  to  participate  through  co¬ 
operative  advertising  of  which 
a  good  many  had  a  substantial 
backlog,”  he  explained. 

Co-Op  Ads  for  Openings 

Harry  Sandler,  advertising 
manager.  Star  Market  Co.,  New- 
tonville.  Mass.,  emphasized  the 
value  of  cooperative  advertising 
in  promoting  a  store  opening. 
Such  a  method,  he  said,  saves 
the  local  store  from  spending 
large  sunru  of  money  by  utiliz¬ 
ing  valuable  cooperative  aids. 
’This  method,  he  added,  requires 
considerable  advance  prepara¬ 
tion  in  arranging  tie-ups. 

“Contact  your  newspaper 


ADVERTISING 

REPRESENTATIVE 

Wanted 

PROFESSIONAL  orgsniutlon  printing 
magnxin*  of  20,000  plus  circulation 
taskt  advartidng  raprosantativat  with 
working  agraamants  In  major  citiat. 
Libaral  committioni  availabla.  Soak¬ 
ing  iomaona  with  provan  ability. 
Writa  full  datailt,  commitiiont  datirad 
and  othar  tarmi  to  Rox  1347,  Editor  ft 
Fubllihar. 


Columbus  Boosted 
As  Test  Market 

Columbus,  O.  —  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Dispatch  is  launching  a 
drive  to  promote  Columbus  as 
one  of  the  country’s  most  typ¬ 
ical  test  market  cities. 

Opening  gun  in  the  drive  is 
a  20-page  pictorial  booklet,  en¬ 
titled  “Columbus,  Ohio — Amer¬ 
ica’s  Test  Market.”  Copies  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
National  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Dispatch. 


and  tell  them  you  intend  to  run 
considerable  advertising  of  a  co¬ 
operative  nature  on  your  store 
opening,”  suggested  Mr.  Sand¬ 
ler.  “You’ll  find  your  news¬ 
paper  receptive  to  this  because 
It  involves  plenty  of  extra  lin¬ 
age.  Work  out  a  plan  with  them 
whereby  you  will  receive  30% 
or  more  of  each  page  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  straight  publicity  and 
editorial.  .  .  . 

“By  establishing  a  rate  higher 
than  the  one  we  were  paying 
and  yet  giving  many  advertisers 
a  saving  over  the  national  rate, 
we  were  able  to  run  six  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  pages  prac¬ 
tically  without  cost  to  our¬ 
selves,”  said  Mr.  ^ndler  in 
telling  of  a  recent  Boston  open¬ 
ing.  “The  most  effective  page 
layout  would  seem  to  be  one 
that  employs  a  straight  news 
format  for  the  upper  portion 
and  then  fills  in  the  bottom 
portion  with  a  neat  arrange¬ 
ment  of  ads.” 

■ 

Bunnelle  Appointed 
To  AP  General  Staff 

Appointment  of  Robert  E. 
Bunnelle  as  a  General  Execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Associated  Press  was 
announced  this 
week  by  Frank 
J.  Starzel,  AP 
general  m  a  n  a- 
ger. 

Mr.  Bunnelle, 
wartime  chief 
of  the  London 
AP  bureau,  has 
been  Ottawa 
chief  of  bureau 
the  last  two 
years. 

As  a  General 
Bunnelle  Executive  he 
succeeds  John 
H.  Colburn,  newly  designated 
managing  editor  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  ( Va. )  Times-Dispatch. 


BreaMasI  Briefs 

Scientists  insist  that  to  get  away 
from  the  earth  a  space  ship 
would  have  to  travel  25,000  miles 
per  hour,  or  somewhat  faster 
than  our  youngsters  travel  to  get 
away  from  doing  the  dishes. 

*  *  * 

An  electronic  engineer  has  in¬ 
vented  an  instrument  called  an 
ostreodynamometer  which  tells 
what  goes  on  inside  an  oyster’s 
shell  when  it  is  tightly  closed. 
’That  puts  a  final  end  to  privacy 
and  solves  a  mystery  that  we 
have  all  been  dying  to  know 
about. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


COLUMBIA 

ADVANCES 


FACTS  ....  A 
SURE  BET  IN 
THE  SOUTHEAST- 


THE  ONLY 
LOCALLY  EDITED 
COLOR  GRAVURE 
MAGAZINE  IN  THE 
TWO  CAROLINAS 


Circulation 


65,64’8^ 

Whit  do««  1  22.1%  incrtiM  in 
poitil  reciipti  in  thi  firil  Quirttr 
of  U49  mem  to  you?  It  meini  tint 
Columbia  ii  one  of  the  few  bis 
key  mirketi  «till  operiting  on  in 
expanding  economy.  It  meani 
business  and  buying  activity  is 
still  high. 

You  can  tap  this  active  market 
with  the  Columbia  State  and  Rk- 
ord  in  either  dally  or  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions— or  you  can  use  the  best 
money-maker  of  all — The  States 
Locally  Edited  Gravure  Magajine. 

A  glance  at  ABC  will  prove  to 
you  that  The  State  and  Record 
dominate  Columbia  and  Central 
South  Carolina.  Be  sure  to  Include 
this  powerful  combination  In  your 
next  schedule  for  the  Southeast. 

•  ABC  Publishers  Statement  »-9M 
tThe  State  May  3.  1343 
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"the/  onl/  throiv  at  the  tree  with  the  apples" 


The  boys  never  bother  to  throw  sticks 
at  barren  trees.  They  always  attack  the 
one  with  the  luscious  fruit.  So  it's  no 
surprise  that  Tension  Plate  Lock-up  heus 
been  the  target  of  criticism  and  rumors. 


Goss  Tension  Plate  Lock-up  has  been  eminently  successful  and 
has  fulfilled  every  claim  made  for  it.  The  advantages  of  this 
exclusive  lock-up  method  have  been  thoroughly  proved  in  daily 
operation  in  some  of  the  nation's  leading  newspaper  plants.  On 
the  strength  of  these  performemce  records.  Goss  recommends 
Tension  Plate  Lock-up  more  confidently  than  ever  before  and 
will  gladly  furnish  the  complete  list  of  users  to  whom  you  may 
refer  for  first-hand  information. — The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co., 

1535  S.  Paulina  St..  Chicago  8,  Ill _ Duplex  Division;  Battle  Creek. 

Mich.  .  .  .  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  Ltd.,  Preston.  England. 
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Sports  Editors  Thresh 
Out  Common  Problems 


EVANSTON.  Ill.  —  Mx.  Sports 

Editor,  probably  the  busiest 
“one-man  band”  on  the  average- 
size  Inland  newspaper,  and  his 
feUow  counterparts  from  30 
midwest  dailies,  swapped  shop 
talk  here  for  two  days  last 
week-end  at  a  sports  editors’ 
clinic,  sponsored  by  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  and 
Medill  School  of  Journalism. 

Those  present  represented 
papers  under  5,000  circulation 
up  to  dailies  of  over  50,000. 
They  discovered  that  their  prob¬ 
lems  varied,  according  to  size 
of  paper,  yet  basically  they  are 
as  busy  a  group  of  circulation- 
builders  as  any  department  of 
a  newspaper.  “Space  and  time” 
are  the  twin  problems  of  the 
average  sports  editor,  faced  with 
tight  papers,  increased  sports 
coverage,  and  early  deadlines. 

Many  Common  Problems 

Recognizing  that  local  sports 
news  has  top  priority,  yet  con¬ 
fronted  with  many  county  high 
school  football  and  basketball 
games  to  crowd  into  ^eir 
pages,  together  with  increased 
summer  interest  in  softball  with 
its  numerous  leagues — and  the 
perennial  problem  of  local 
bowling  scores — sports  editors 
found  they  had  many  problems 
«n  common. 

Those  attempting  to  cover 
“the  buckwheat  boys.”  small 
high  school  teams  throughout 
the  rural  trading  areas  of  their 
respective  papers,  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  call  in  part-time  assist¬ 
ants  to  gather  the  boxscores, 
many  of  which  are  telephoned 
in  by  the  coaches,  or  especial¬ 
ly-appointed  high  school  cor- 
re^ondents. 

Among  the  smaller  papers, 
sports  editors  double  in  brass 
and  cover  one  or  more  city  beats 
in  addition  to  getting  out  their 
sports  pages.  In  such  cases, 
sports  editors  are  the  first  on 
the  Job  in  the  morning  to  edit 
wire  copy,  write  local  sports 
news  and  get  their  pages  to 
bed  as  early  as  8:30  a  m.  After 
covering  local  news  beats,  these 
men  work  in  the  afternoon  get¬ 
ting  up  advance  sports  stories 
for  the  next  day’s  paper. 

Ward  Is  Speaker 

Arch  Ward,  Chicago  Tribune 
sports  editor,  lifted  the  sights 
of  sports  editors  off  their  daily 
routine  to  a  higher  level,  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  important 
part  they  play  in  keeping  alive 
in  this  country  the  spirit  of 
individual  liberty  and  compe¬ 
tition. 

Mr.  Ward  asserted  that  sports 
departments  have  made  their 
greatest  strides  in  the  last  25 
years.  “Formerly  a  necessary 
evil,”  he  said,  “sports  depart¬ 
ments  today  are  recognized  by 
publishers  as  important  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  builders, 
for  you  can  prove  the  pulling- 
power  of  your  newspaper 
through  your  own  sports  pro¬ 
motions." 

The  Tribune  sports  editor, 
noted  for  his  promotion  of  such 


newspaper-sponsored  events  as 
Golden  Gloves,  All-Star  foot¬ 
ball  and  baseball,  told  how  dif¬ 
ficult  it  was  to  first  sell  his  pub¬ 
lisher  on  an  International  Gold¬ 
en  Gloves  match  back  in  1931. 
The  publisher,  he  said,  first  felt 
that  such  an  event  lacked 
“sports  appeal,”  and  only  after 
Mr.  Ward  had  agreed  to  work 
one  year  for  nothing  if  the 
event  did  not  puil,  did  his  pub¬ 
lisher  agree. 

“You  are  performing  a  great 
service  in  your  communities, 
which  in  the  aggregate  is  de¬ 
mocracy,”  said  Mr.  Ward,  “in 
providing  youth  with  whole¬ 
some  sports  competition  and 
through  your  own  promotions 
making  money  for  charity.” 

A  ‘One-Man’  Band 

J.  S.  Porter,  Gallipolis  (O. ) 
Tribune,  representing  a  daily  in 
the  5,000  circulation  class,  told 
how  he  organizes  his  work  as 
sports  editor  on  a  three-man 
news  staff.  From  8  to  10  a.m. 
he  gets  out  his  sports  page  be¬ 
fore  covering  the  county  build¬ 
ings,  schools  and  the  city  com¬ 
missioners.  He  gets  his  syndi¬ 
cate  material  and  local  column 
up  on  the  afternoon  preceding 
the  next  day’s  paper. 

The  Tribune,  said  Porter,  has 
nine  boxscores  of  local  high 
school  and  college  games  to  get 
into  the  paper,  which,  he  added, 
“Is  a  considerable  burden  on 
the  man  who  has  to  set  the  5Vfe 
point  stuff.”  High  school  sports 
dominate,  he  said,  with  box- 
scor«  telephoned  in  by  coaches. 
During  the  football  season,  fhe 
managing  editor  serves  as  “sta¬ 
tistician"  for  the  sports  editor, 
said  Porter. 

Clell  Buzzell.  Eau  Claire 
(WLs. )  Leader  and  Telegram, 
outlined  the  sports  page  job 
where  he  has  one  assistant  and 
the  morning  paper  sports  sec¬ 
tion  spearheads  the  news  cover¬ 
age.  with  the  afternoon  paper 
picking  up  much  of  the  same 
sports  news  for  local  readers 
"The  morning  paper  circulates 
outside  the  city,  he  explained, 
so  that  stories  and  boxscores 
can  be  carried  over  into  the 
evening  paper.  He  has  10  high 
.school  basketball  leagues  and 
six  high  school  football  leagues 
to  cover,  with  a  midnight  dead¬ 
line  on  the  morning  paper.  Buz¬ 
zell  works  a  split  sniH  and 
covers  night  games. 

Covers  178  Towns 

Fred  Young.  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Pantograph,  told  how  th.it 
“corn  belt"  daily  covers  178 
towns,  including  boxscores  on 
high  school  games  “because 
every  grandmother,  uncle  and 
aunt,  brides  the  parents,  are 
interested  in  those  kids.”  A 
maximum  of  75  basketball  box- 
scores  are  required  to  meet  this 
rural  readership,  he  said. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  I 
supply  the  Pantagraph  sports 
department  with  schedules,  ' 
names  of  players,  coaches, 
school  colors,  etc.,  in  advance 


of  each  seasons  play.  Four  or 
five  high  school  journalists  are 
employed  to  take  the  boxscores 
by  telephone,  having  names  of 
the  players  and  coaches  before 
them,  when  the  rush  begins. 
Young  stated. 

The  first  edition  closes  at 
12:15  ajn.  and  rural  area  box- 
scores  are  included  in  that  edi¬ 
tion,  other  boxscores  are  added 
for  the  second  mail  edition, 
with  some  of  the  earlier  ones 
deleted.  The  city  final,  an  after¬ 
noon  paper,  eliminates  the 
“country  town”  boxscores  and 
includes  city  and  nearby  games, 
Young  explained. 

$600  Monthly  Phone  Bill 

The  Pantagraph’s  monthly 
phone  bill  for  such  service 
amounts  to  $600,  Young  said, 
covering  178  towns  and  17  lea¬ 
gues  with  two  to  three  pages 
of  sports  news. 

Forrie  Kyle,  Decatur  (Ill.) 
Herald  &  Review,  covers  about 
100  towns,  running  30  to  40  box- 
scores,  with  no  leads  on  basket¬ 
ball  games  on  the  theory  that 
normally  a  lead  only  duplicates 
the  boxscore.  He  uses  high 
school  coaches,  or  players,  and 
sometimes  coaches’  wives,  as 
correspondents,  with  five  men 
in  the  office  to  take  down  the 
boxscores  by  telephone. 

Russ  Kiesele.  Moline  (Ill.) 
Dispatch,  and  William  Kinney, 
Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus,  con¬ 
trasted  the  “Quad  City”  plan 
of  local  sports  coverage  by  their 
two  papers  and  two  Davenport, 
la.,  dailies,  without  rural  re¬ 
ports  on  the  “buckwheat  boys.” 

The  four  papers,  they  ex¬ 
plained,  give  heavy  coverage  to 
the  four  cities’  high  school  and 
college  sports,  using  an  ex¬ 
change  system  between  papers 
on  out-of-town  games.  They 
make  little  effort  to  include  the 
outside  country  towns. 

The  Decatur  dailies,  inci¬ 
dentally,  use  a  local  FM  radio 
station’s  play-by-play  reports 
on  out-of-town  high  school 
games  as  the  basis  for  covering 
such  games  in  the  home  office. 
Final  score  and  boxscore  are 
confirmed  by  telephone.  The 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth  likewise 
uses  local  radio  station  broad¬ 
casts  in  covering  out-of-town 
games,  according  to  Tom  Ste¬ 
phenson. 

Norman  Werry,  Gary  ( Ind. ) 
Post  Tribune,  comes  to  work 
at  6  a.m.  to  begin  the  day  by 


^  (AP) 

Means 

i  RELIABILITY 


Around  the  globe, 
Associated  Press  reporters 
ore  guided  by  one  precept: 

Report  FACTS  — 
TRUTHFULLY...  IMPARTIALLY 


TH-:  AS:OCIATED  PRESS 
Byiine  oi  Dependability 


editing  wire  service  sports 
news  and  gets  his  page  up  by 
8:30,  having  prepared  advance 
material  the  day  before.  He 
covers  eight  high  schools  in  the 
Gary  area,  including  a  16-team 
major  high  school  league  and 
seeks  to  get  in  all  boxscores, 
relying  on  coaches  for  such  re¬ 
ports. 

If  any  coach  fails  to  call 
in  with  the  boxscore,  the  game 
is  listed  with  the  comment; 
“(Failed  to  Report.)”  “It  pays 
to  get  every  boxscore  in  your 
trading  area,”  declared  Werry. 

In  the  case  of  Moline  and 
Rock  Island,  they  cover  rural 
sports  through  the  state  edi¬ 
tor’s  page.  “Such  events  are 
often  overplayed  on  the  state 
page,  but  it  doesn’t  worry  me 
at  all.”  remarked  Kisele. 

Cut  Down  Bowling 

Most  of  the  papers  repre¬ 
sented  have  cut  bowling  scores 
down  to  team  totals  and  high 
man  in  each  league,  playing  up 
league  champions  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  The  Quad  City 
papers  boil  down  bowling  to  a 
daily  column  with  league  stand¬ 
ings  and  paragraph  highlights 
on  individual  scores. 

Ken  Jones,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  formerly  used  three  col¬ 
umns  daily  on  bowling  scores, 
but  during  the  war  curtailed 
bowling  scores  to  one  column 
and  has  retained  such  a  policy 
by  listing  team  scores  and  10 
highest  scorers  in  each  league 
Several  sports  editors  agreed 
that  “bowlers  can  be  the  big- 
(Continued  on  page  32  ) 


IT'S  DOUBTFUL'  Even  with 
distribution  in  his  country 
(India I,  his  ability-to-buy  is  nil' 
TET  SOME  national  adver¬ 
tisers  try  ^^9  (over  a 

quarter-million  population!, 
wealthy  (Net  EBl  almost  a 
half-BILUON  in  19471 
Long  Beach.  California, 
with  outside  media  that 
scarcely  scratch  the  surface' 
WISE  ADVERTISERS  knew 
that  enlY  one  medium,  the 
Long  Beach  PRESS-TELEGItAM, 
really  covers  Long  Beach 
like  the  proverbial  blanket! 
It  s  "The  Prelerred  Paper  in 
Mere  Than  2  out  of  Every  3 
Long  Beach  Homesr 


*‘Thr  Pmprr  fresfde, 
mnit  A4r^rti»rr$,  PKA'F'A'R** 


Kcpfeve,.ir.t  by 
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OIL  NEWSLETTER 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION: 


Ever  try  counting  the  stars  on  a  clear  night?  That’s  the  kind  of 
a  job  you'd  have  if  you  ever  tried  to  cross-check  the  number  of  ways  in 
which  petroleum  products  are  used,  or  the  many  good  things  that  have  come 
from  petroleum  research,  like  synthetic  rubber,  wax  candles,  plastics 
and  so  on.  The  petroleum  industry  currently  is  spending  an  estimated 
25  per  cent  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  which  private 
industry  is  investing  in  research.  One  oil  company  alone  has  budgeted 
$28,000,000  for  this  work;  another  has  earmarked  $24,000,000  for 
scientific  and  laboratory  study.  That  petroleum  as  an  industry  is  far 
advanced  in  this  work  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  it  numbers  some 
15,000  chemists,  physicists,  engineers,  and  pther  research  specialists 
among  its  2,000,000  employees. 

*****  !(: 

During  the  year  1949,  another  half-million  American  homes  are 
expected  to  install  oil  burners  as  their  heating  units.  According  to 
the  best  industry  estimates,  this  will  be  a  gain  of  roughly  20  per  cent 
above  last  year  when  purchases  slumped  as  a  result  of  the  tight  fuel 
oil  supply  situation. 

:fe  :fc  :|c  :((  ^ 

Oil  burner  sales  accounted  for  an  estimated  55.1  per  cent  of  all 
automatic  heating  sales  in  1948.  Gas  was  second  with  35  per  cent,  and 
coal  stokers  next  with  9.9  per  cent.  Oil  heating  also  accounted  for  the 
largest  number  of  automatic  heating  installations  in  use  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1949.  The  best  industry  estimates  indicated  there  were  roughly 
4,000,000  domestic  oil  burners  in  use  as  of  January  1,  or  50.41  per 
cent  of  all  automatic  heating  installations.  Gas  accounted  for  another 
32.42  per  cent  and  coal  stokers,  17.17  per  cent. 

4:  4;  :fc  ^ 

Typical  of  new  oil  exploration  methods  is  the  development  of  a 
car-mounted  surveying  instrument  to  expedite  the  work  of  geological  and 
geophysical  crews  in  their  constant  search  for  more  oil  reserves. 

Already  at  work  in  the  Gulf  Coast  area,  and  soon  to  be  available  to 
the  entire  industry,  this  new  motorized  unit  virtually  antiquates  the 
time-honored  foot,  rod  and  level  surveying  crews,  and  their  tedious 
method  of  calculating  elevations.  It  can  cover  as  much  as  60  miles 
a  day  in  determining  elevation  distances,  whereas  foot  crews  consider 
eight  miles  a  day  a  pretty  good  pace  for  average  terrain.  Little 
inventions  like  this  spell  out  the  reason  why  the  American  oil  industry 
is  the  foremost  in  the  world. 

****** 

For  complete  details  on  the  above  items  as  well  as  other  petroleum 
information,  write  to: 


Harold  B.  Miller 

Executive  Director 

Oil  Industry  Information  Committee 

50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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more  exclusive,  home-delisered 
circulation  .  .  ,  (Or  51,628  more 
families)  than  the  PRESS  doily 


more  exclusive,  home-delivered 
circulation  ...  (or  39,456  more 
families)  than  the  POST  doily. 


more  exclusive,  home-delivered 
circulation  .  .  .  (or  25,091  more 
families)  than  the  POST  Sundoy. 


fl*ST  IN  HOUSTON  IN  CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISING  FOR  36  CONSECUTIVE 


Speaking  of 

EXCLUSIVE 

CIRCULATIOII 

Houston... 


Sports  Editors 

continued  from  page  30 


O  "1  ^  belly achers  in  the  busi- 

^Oll  IT  rOCfTCDll  ness”  if  their  scores  are  left  out 

Tn  ^  m  ^  .  or  boiled  down. 

I*”!.  Ctuy  Moats,  Pontiac  (Mich.) 

totaling  $13,(^  in  the  1949  Press,  told  of  that  paper’s  suc- 
Save  the  Soil  and  Save  Texas  cessful  outdoors  page  every 
consi^^tion  c  o  n  t  e  s  t  were  Wednesday  for  fishermen  and 
awaked  at  a  dmner  conducted  hunters.  The  Press  gives  prizes 
by  the  Fort  W^h  Press  in  co-  jhe  biggest  fish  caught  each 
operation  wi^  the  Houston  summer,  and  for  the  largest 
Press  and  El  Paso  Her^d  Post,  ghot  during  the  hunting 

All  are  Scripps  Howard  News-  season.  ‘‘We  try  to  give  the 
papers.  This  was  the  fourth  year  people  who  fish  by  hook  and 

e  «  1  #  iioe  a  break,”  explained  Moats. 

The  Nacogdoches  Smtinel,  for  Several  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
daihes,  and  the  Rusk  ChCTofcea^  nesota  ^un  local  out- 

for  weeklies  received  $1M  ^oors  columns,  written  by  local 
awards  for  best  ^itorials  in  fishermen  and  hunters  “who 

know  their  stuff.”  Game  war- 
K  t  State  conservation  de- 

Anotlw  $100  award  for  best  partments  are  good  news  sources, 
newspaper  advertisement  on 

conservation  was  divided  be-  Local  Pictures  Tops 

tween  the  Paris  News,  daily.  Local  sports  pictures  are  still 
and  Bowie  News,  weekly.  tops  in  the  minds  of  Inland 

Funds  for  awards,  ranging  sports  editors,  several  of  whom 
from  $1,000  down  in  both  group  complained  that  wire  photo  ser- 
and  individual  categories,  are  vices  are  furnishing  too  many 
made  available  to  the  sponsor-  “out  at  second”  shots  and  not 
ing  newspapers  by  business  in-  enough  human  interest  photos, 
stitutions.  Art  Daly,  Green  Bay  (Wis. ) 

Editor  Walter  Humphrey  of  Press  Gazette,  told  how  that 
the  Fort  Worth  Press,  whose  paper  devotes  14  to  16  columns 
conservation-mindedness  earlier  daily  to  sports,  with  first  page 
became  noticeable  when  he  was  “solid”  news  and  now  ads.  He 
editing  the  Temple  (Tex.)  Tele-  said  the  Green  Bay  Packers 
gram,  has  guided  the  program  are  his  “major  project”  during 
from  district  to  statewide  scope,  the  football  season.  He  has 

■  two  full-time  assistants  and  can 

Duncan  Scott  Opens  staff  menubers  for 

Office  at  Seattle  George  Raubacher,  Janesville 

San  Francisco — Opening  of  a  (Wis.)  Gazette,  said  his  paper 
fully  staffed  Pacific  Northwest  is  taking  an  active  part  in  re- 
ofifice  is  announced  by  Duncan  organizing  a  Class  B  baseball 
A.  Scott  of  Duncan  A.  Scott  &  club  for  Janesville  by  working 
Co.,  coast  advertising  represen-  closely  with  local  business  and 
tatives  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  industrial  leaders  in  promoting 
Richard  E.  Goebel,  formerly  “special  nights”  and  prices  to 
of  Seattle  and  until  recently  attract  more  fans, 
president  of  Pacific  Coast  Ad-  About  half  of  the  30  papers 
vertising  Co.  here,  has  joined  represented  have  radio  affilia- 
the  Scott  firm  as  vicepresident  tions  and  supply  the  stations 
and  manger  of  the  new  office  at  with  sports  copy.  Others  are  in 
830  Securities  Building,  Seattle,  direct  competition  with  local 

■  stations.  Most  of  the  sports  edi- 
tors  are  on  a  five-day  “theo- 

Centenary  bouvemr  retical”  40-hour  week  and  re 
PHOENixvnxE,  Pa. — The  Daily  ceive  overtime  pay  beyond  40 
Republican  has  announced  that  hours.  Several  papers  pay  50 
it  will  publish  in  July  a  100-  cents  for  basketball  and  $1.00 
page  souvenir  edition  in  con-  tor  football  boxscores  tele- 
nection  with  the  100th  anni-  phoned  in  by  correspondents, 
versary  of  the  incorporation  of  ■ 

the  Borough  of  Phoenixville. 

The  edition  will  also  commemo-  Makeup  Unon^GCl 
rate  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  The  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En- 
founding  of  the  Daily  Repub-  quirer  and  News  has  altered  its 
lican.  editorial  page  makeup.  Edito¬ 

rials  are  set  in  IV^  column 
measure,  with  two-line  head. 


A  recent  survey  by  ALFRED 
POLITZ  RESEARCH,  INC., 
reveals  following  important 
readership  advantages  offered 
CHRONICLE  advertisers: 


Assessments  Up 

Toronto  —  In  a  re-assessment 
of  all  properties  in  Toronto,  the 
Toronto  Telegram  building  was 
increased  from  $418,825  to  $1,- 
151,375;  the  Toronto  Star  from 
$1,652,300  to  $2,425,825,  and  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  from 
$826,378  to  $1,256,170. 


The  wide  margin  of  leadership  enjoyed 
by  The  Chronicle  in  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  indicates  its  tremendous  selling 
power  in  the  South's  Number  One  market. 


3,000  in  Parade 

Philadelphia — ^Three  thousand 
public  school  students  partici¬ 
pated  in  “Schools  on  Parade — 
1949.”  The  pageant,  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  and  produced  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  drew  an  au¬ 
dience  of  7,000, 


The  Houston  Chronicle 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 


M.  J.  GIMONS 

Notiofiel  Advortifting  Mowogf 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL-BULLETIN 


SAN  FRANCISCO  HAS  FOUR 
GOOD  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


dur  Department  Store  Advertisers  prefer  The 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin.  For  ten  consecu¬ 
tive  years  The  Call-Bulletin  has  topped  all  San 
Francisco  dailies  in  Department  Store  linase. 


P£Utur{, 


"The  Call-Bulletin  is  a  highly  effective  medium  for  us, 
especially  for  rapid-fire  merchandising,”  says  Henry 
W.  Alexander,  Advertising  Manager  of  The  Emporium 
—  San  Francisco’s  largest  department  store. 


OWiRS  who  prefer  The  Call-Bulletin: 
GENERAL  ADVERTISERS 

The  Call-Bulletin  is  first  among  the  dailies  in  General  linage. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISERS 

Top  San  Francisco  daily  in  Retail  linage  is  The  Call-Bulletin, 

ALL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISERS 

The  Call-Bulletin  leads  the  dailies  in  Total  Display  linage. 

SAN  FRANCISCANS 

The  Call-Bulletin  leads  all  the  dailies  in  city  circulation. 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 

Naturally!  They’re  our  national  Reps.  Call  ’em  for  more  data. 


Canadian  Press 
Re-elects  Sifton, 
Plans  Expansion 

Toronto — Senator  W.  A.  Bu¬ 
chanan.  publisher  of  the  Leth¬ 
bridge  Herald,  was  elected  hon¬ 
orary  president  of  the  Canadian 
Press,  Canada’s  cooperative 
news  service  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  last  week.  Senator  Buchan¬ 
an.  who  was  president  of  CP  in 
1944-46.  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  from  which  he  had 
retired  three  years  ago.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  as  honorary  president 
Arthur  R.  Ford,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  London  Free  Press,  who 
was  CP’s  president,  1942-44. 

Victor  Sifton.  publisher  of  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press,  was  re¬ 
elected  president.  Herve  Major, 
editor  of  Montreal  La  Presse, 
was  re-elected  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  and  Roy  H.  ’Thomson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  ’Thomson  Dailies, 
second  vicepresident. 

Mr.  Sifton,  on  behalf  of  the 
membership,  gave  Frederick  I. 
Ker  of  the  Hamilton  Spectator 
two  oil  paintings,  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  artist.  A.  Y.  Jackson,  and 
the  Scottish  painter,  Robert 
Houston,  in  appreciation  of  his 
work  as  president,  1946-48.  It  was 
during  Mr.  Ker’s  term  of  office 
and  largely  under  his  guidance 
that  CP’s  new  head  office  build¬ 
ing  was  erected. 

Mr.  Sifton  welcomed  to  the 
membership  representatives  of 
the  St.  John’s  dailies,  Hon.  J.  S. 
Currie  of  the  Daily  Netos,  and 
Ralph  B.  Herder  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram. 

He  reported  that  during  the 
next  year  plans  will  be  studied 
for  enlarging  the  new  head  of¬ 
fice  building.  He  said  CP’s  war- 
weakened  staff  had  been  built 
back  until  it  is  potentially  the 
strongest  in  the  association’s 
history,  while  the  transmission 
set-up  is  the  finest. 

Gillis  Purcell,  general  man¬ 
ager,  said  the  last  year  was 
among  the  busiest  Canadian 
news  periods  CP  has  known. 
The  emphasis  was  on  politics 
and  diplomacy,  with  five  pro¬ 
vincial  elections  and  three  na¬ 
tional  political  conventions. 

The  CP  picture  service,  start¬ 
ed  last  September,  was  placed 
on  a  permanent  basis. 

Press  Union  Elects 
SENATOR  W.  RUPERT  DAV¬ 
IES,  publisher  of  the  Kingston 
fOnt.)  Whig-Standard,  was  re¬ 
elected  chairman  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Section,  Empire  Press 
Union,  at  its  annual  meeting. 
Victor  Sifton.  publisher  of  the 
Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free  Press. 
was  elected  to  the  newly  crea¬ 
ted  office  of  vicechairman. 

The  meeting  discussed  plans 
for  the  seventh  Imperial  Press 
Conference  in  June,  1950. 

■ 

Buys  Pacific  Press 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  —  Control 
of  Pacific  Press,  Inc.,  which 
prints  Time  magazine  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Independent  group 
of  newspapers,  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  J.  W.  Clement  Co. 
of  Buffalo,  N  .Y.,  which  recently 
purchased  a  one-third  interest. 


One  Way  to  Do  It 

Grapevine.  Tex, — The  Grape¬ 
vine  Weekly  Sun  may  be 
“Texas'  largest  newspaper." 
It  has  jumped  its  page  size 
to  nine  columns,  24  inches 
long. 

W.  E.  (Td)  Eeelnig.  publish¬ 
er.  said  the  new  format  was 
designed  to  pack  more  news 
to  nine  columns. 


Resort  Ad  Pool 

OcEANLAKE,  Ore. — For  the  first 
season  in  nearly  10  years.  North 
Lincoln  County  is  placing  re¬ 
sort  newspaper  advertising,  with 
180  business  firms  participating, 
at  $10  each  52  weeks. 

a 

Missouri  Awards 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.  —  Top  news¬ 
writing  awards  of  the  Missouri 
Women’s  Press  Club  went  to 
Mrs.  Keith  Panman,  St.  Joseph 
News-Press;  Christine  Long, 
same,  and  Geraldine  Epp,  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


'Andy'  Carnegie 
Of  CP  Retires 
After  44  Years 

Ottawa — R.  K.  (Andy)  Car¬ 
negie,  64,  one  of  Canada's  best 
known  newspapermen,  went  on 
leave  this  week  pending  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  staff  of  the 
Canadian  Press  after  44  years 
as  reporter,  editor  and  news  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

A  CP  man  since  1920  and  chief 
of  the  Ottawa  Bureau  for  21 
years,  he  made  a  reputation  for 
fairness,  accuracy  and  honesty 
through  24  sessions  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  heat  of  five  Do¬ 
minion  election  campaigns. 

Born  in  Toronto,  he  spent 
most  of  his  early  life  in  Rock- 
port,  Ont.,  where  his  father,  still 
hale  at  94,  captained  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River  boats.  Starting  in 
newsp^er  work  with  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Citizen  in  1905,  Mr.  Car¬ 
negie  joined  CP  there.  He  spent 
five  years  in  Toronto  before  re¬ 
turning  to  Ottawa  in  1926  and 
was  appointed  to  head  the  bu¬ 
reau  in  1928. 


Thousands  of  Ottawa  politi¬ 
cians  and  civil  servants  ste 
friends  of  the  smiling,  white- 
haired  “Andy.”  This  was  often 
demonstrated  when  his  staff 
found  difficulty  getting  a  storv 
Mr.  Carnegie  would  walk  down 
Ottawa’s  Sparks  Street,  tain^ 
to  friends  as  he  strolled,  and  get 
the  story  before  he  had  gone 
a  few  blocks.  Almost  as  main 
people  call  him  “Bob”  and 
“Kenneth”  as  use  his  nickname 
“Andy.” 

In  1939  he  represented  the 
North  American  press  on  die 
ships  carrying  the  King  and 
Queen  to  and  from  Canada. 

He  has  no  definite  plans  for 
his  retirement.  “All  my  lii^ky 
breaks  have  been  unsolicited 
and  unexpected.”  he  said.  “Why 
should  I  start  interfering  when 
■ 

Minimum  Raised 

Cincinnati,  O.— Top  minimum 
pay  of  Post  editorial  staffen 
and  Times -Star  business  de 
partment  workers  belonging  to 
the  Guild  has  been  upp^  from 
$85  to  $95. 

my  future  has  looked  after  it 
self  so  well  all  these  years?" 


BILLIONS 

IN  A  CAPSUIE 


Yes,  Los  Angeles  County  is  the  capsule  which  contains 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  California’s  entire  population, 
income  and  retail  sales.  It  is  the  county  which  became 
the  nation’s  SECOND  greatest  retail  market  in  1947,  and 
its  1948  retail  sales  of  $4,836,534,000*  are  $214,000,000 
above  the  previous  year. 

In  this  single  county  market  of  billions,  the 
Herald-Express  reaches  more  families  than  any  other  daily 
newspaper — it’s  the  top  spot  medium  for  every  Los  Angeles 

advertising  schedule.  *  Copyri9ht,  1949,  Solti  AAonogement  Survty  of  Buying  Powtr 
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All  lines  lead  to  YOU 


YOU  may  be  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
ones  you  want  to  talk  to — yet  the  tele- 
ph  one  brings  you  together  quickly,  clearly. 
Western  Electric  helps  to  make  it  that  way. 

Our  part  within  the  Bell  System  is  to 
furnish  the  things  that  make  good  telephone 


service  possible.  Bell  scientists  design,  we 
produce  and  telephone  company  people  oper¬ 
ate  the  equipment,  a  triple-action  with  one 
aim — good  service  for  you.  Result:  Americans 
have  the  best  telephone  service  on  earth  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 


MANUFACTURER 

of  tolephon#  apparatus  for 
tho  Bell  System. 


PURCHASER 

of  supplies  for  Bell 
Telephone  componies. 


DISTRIBUTOR 

of  Bell  telephone  op 
poratus  ond  supplies. 


INSTALLER 

of  Bell  System  central 


office  equipment. 
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.  .  .  have  important 
media  directors  been 
reading  E  &  P  for 
years? 


Original  advertising  test  cam¬ 
paign  placed  exclusively  in  Rockford 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic 
sold  84  *recording  machines,  priced 

at  $12  5.00,  in  two  weeks. 

*  Name  on  request 


TiJtUte  *Joda4f>  for  your  file  copy  of 
“Standard  Market  Data  for  Rockford, 


No  Ads  for  Penny 

Washington — Senator  Russell 
Long,  Louisiana,  has  introduced 
a  bill  to  prohibit  use  of  penny 
postal  cards  for  commercial  ad¬ 
vertising  or  business  solicits* 
tion,  a  use  to  which  he  claims 
90%  of  those  cards  are  now  put 
with  resulting  loss  of  $57,000,000 
a  year  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment. 


Illinois”,  prepared  in  conformity  with 
Standard  Market  and  Newspaper  Data 
Forms  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
A.N.P.A.  and  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Plans  for  a 
$500,000  a  year  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  to  promote  the  sale  of 
milk  were  approved  here  by 
representatives  of  New  York 
State’s  dairy  co-operatives.  The 
program  will  begin  June  1,  if  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  membership. 


Service  to  Venezuela 

71  Progresso,  Italo  -  Americano 
has  incorporated  an  air  mail 
service  which  will  fly  the  news¬ 
paper  down  to  Venezuela  daily. 


NATIONAL  CARTOONISTS  SOCIETY 
Results  of  poll  for  annual 
Billy  de  Beck  Memorial  Award 


liL  CHIC  YOUNG 

(creator  of  humor  strip  "BLONDIE") 

2i!d  AL  CAPP 

(creator  of  humor  strip  "LI’L  ABNER") 
3d  (tie) 

ALEX  RAYMOND 

(creator  of  adventure  strip  "RIP  KIRBY") 

RUBE  GOLDBERG 

(N.  Y.  Sun  political  cartoonist) 


ALEX  RAYMOND 

Chosen  by  vote  of  the 


NATIONAL  CARTOONISTS  SOCIETY, 
the  artists  who  draw  America’s  comics. 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

F.  J.  Nicht,  General  Sales  Manager,  235  East  45th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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>touch*d  photograph  of  the  face  of 


mold  after  being  in  continuous  operotion  for  240  hours. 


No  speciol  maintenance  or  cleaning  was  required. 
*Trsdc  rosrk^surfsce  treacmenc 


The  Amazing  Discovery 


Slashes 


V  maintenance 


Cuts  mold  damage 


Makes 

smoother  ejection 


for  oight  noun,  Linoliiing  •liminot.s  thi$  condition. 


INOLIZING  is  the  amazing  new  process  for 


treating  molds  which  eliminates  type 


metal  adhesion  to  mold  surfaces.  Molds  can 


be  operated  continuously  for  long  periods  of 
rime  with  practically  no  maintenance.  Lino- 
lizing  eliminates  metal  adhesion  to  molds 
which  causes  hard  ejection,  strain  on  ejector 
parts,  noise  and  battered  slugs.  Linolizing 
eliminates  fusion  of  type  metal  to  molds. 


LINOTYPE 


HOW  LINOLIZING  IMPROVES  PARTS 

...Linolizing  is  a  special  pr(x:ess  for  coat¬ 
ing  metals  with  a  hard,  dense  alloy.  The 
hard  alloy  is  vaporized  in  a  vacuum  at  ex¬ 
tremely  high  temperatures.  A  sputtering 
technique,  similar  to  that  used  in  coating 
optics,  deposits  the  alloy  on  the  base 
metal.  The  alloy  then  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  base  metal,  producing  a  surface 
hardness  20%  greater  thin  that  of  high¬ 
speed  steel.  Type  metal  will  not  adhere  or 
become  fused  to  the  hard,  lustrous,  glass- 
smooth  Linolized  surfaces. 

SLASHES  MOLD  MAINTENANCE  ...All 
surfaces  of  the  new  Linotype  molds  with 
which  molten  type  metal  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  are  Linolized.  Therefore,  no  special 
cleaning  is  required  even  after  months  of 
continuous  operation.  An  occasional  wip¬ 
ing  with  a  soft  cloth  is  the  only  mainte¬ 
nance  normally  required. 

PREVENT  MOLD  DAMAGE. ..The  use  of 
abrasives  or  sharp  ttxjls  to  remove  metal 
deposits  is  no  longer  necessary.  The  dan¬ 
ger  of  marring  or  damaging  mold  while 
removing  fused  metal  deposits  is  elimi¬ 
nated.  Linolizing  lengthens  mold  life  and 
eliminates  the  greatest  cause  of  mold 
trouble  and  maintenance  expense. 

LINOLIZED  MOLDS  ASSURE  EASY 
EJECTION. ..Linolized  molds  remove  one 
of  the  largest  causes  of  hard  ejection. 
Linolized  molds  prevent  metal  adherence 


CUTS  MATRIX  DAMAGE  ...Metal  does 
not  stick  to  the  molds  causing  the  face  of 
the  matrix  to  become  impregnated  with 
type  metal.  Furthermore,  the  bridges  be¬ 
tween  characters  on  two-letter  matrices 
do  not  become  rounded  or  damaged  by 
being  forced  against  a  mold  which  con¬ 
tains  irregular  deposits  of  metal.  Matrices 
are  pressed  firmly  against  a  clean  mold 
during  casting. 

IMPROVES  QUALITY  OF  SLUGS  ...Be¬ 
cause  molds  do  not  require  any  special 
cleaning,  mold  edges  stay  sharp  and  clean. 
This  prevents  fins  at  the  bottom  of  the 
slugs  when  lines  are  ejected  from  a  mold 
whose  edges  have  become  rounded 
through  excessive  cleaning  or  improper 
mold  care.  Because  metal  does  not  build 
up  on  the  face  of  the  mold,  matrices  hug 
the  molds  tightly  when  lines  are  being 
cast.  Matrices  cannot  be  held  away  from 
the  mold  by  metal  accumulations. 

NEW  LINOLIZED  MOLDS  WITHOUT 
EXTRA  COST... Linolized  molds  for  your 
present  machines  are  now  available  at  the 
regular  mold  price.  This  means  you  re¬ 
ceive  FREE  all  the  advantages  of  Linolized 
molds.  Linolized  molds  are  available  only 
from  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company. 
On  all  new  molds  you  now  order,  you  save 
$20  or  $25  because  the  Linolizing  is  in¬ 
cluded  at  no  increase  in  mold  cost. 

LINOLIZE  YOUR  PRESENT  MOLDS... 

All  Linotype  molds  in  good  condition  can 


nicked,  or  whose  edges  are  not  clean  and 
sharp  must  be  repaired  before  they  can  be 
Linolized.  The  cost  of  repair  work  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  mold  condition  and  will 
be  billed  separately.  If  your  present  molds 
require  extensive  repair  work,  it  may  pay 
you  to  purchase  new  Linolized  molds. 
Linotype  Universal  Adjustable  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Figure  molds  (not  recessed)  will 
be  Linolized  for  $20;  recessed  and  display 
Linotype  molds  $25.  If  no  repair  work  is 
needed,  return  shipment  of  Linolized 
molds  will  be  made  within  ten  days.  Send 
molds  with  your  order  to  Receiving  De¬ 
partment,  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany,  23  Hall  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

LINOLIZED  SPACE  BANDS  ALSO 
AVAILABLE  ...Linolized  spacebands  pre¬ 
vent  crushing  of  matrix  side  walls  caused 
by  metal  adhesion  to  casting  surfaces  of  the 
spacebands.  Clean,  metal-free  Linolized 
spacebands  assure  perfect  justification  of 
the  line  during  casting.  New  Linolized 
spacebands  are  available  for  only  $1.65 
each  complete.  Wedges  can  be  recondi¬ 
tioned  by  Mergenthaler  and  new  Lino¬ 
lized  slides  installed  for  $1.20  each.  Slides 
alone  are  $  1 .00  each  if  you  care  to  install 
them  on  your  present  wedges. 

LINOLIZING  FREE  ON  ALL  NEW  MA¬ 
CHINES  ...Linolized  molds  and  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  Linolized  spacebands  are  now 
standard  equipment  at  NO  extra  cost 
on  all  new  Linotype  machines.  This  is  be¬ 
ing  done  as  an  added  service  to  owners 


to  the  casting  surfaces  and  permit  slugs 
to  be  ejected  with  a  smooth,  easy  push. 
Strain  on  ejector  parts,  noise  and  battered 
slugs  caused  by  slugs  sticking  to  the  molds 
are  avoided.  Machine  tie-ups  due  to  hard 
ejection  are  eliminated,  thereby  saving 
hours  of  productive  time. 


be  Linolized.  Molds  which  are  scratched,  and  users  of  Linotype  machines 


SEisiD  FOR 


FREE 


BROCHURE 


Clip  coupon  and  mail  today.  Contains  illustrations 
and  complete  information  about  the  Linolizing  process. 


S«l  In  Linotype  Garamttnd  No.  3,  Erbar  and  Spartan 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

39  Rycrien  Str««t,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 
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LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


Offices  and  representatives:  Boston,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
New  Orleans,  New  York  City,  San  Francisco; 
Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto 


telYPE 


LINOTYPE 


LINOTYPE 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Dept.  EP-69  ^ 

29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 

Gentlemen: 

Please  rush  my  copy  of  the  new  12-page  brochure  on  Linolizing. 


NAME . 

COMPANY.. 

POSITION... 

ADDRESS . 

CITY.. 


STATE... 


UN  CONVENTIONS 

THE  U.  S.  delegation  to  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference  on  Freedom  of  Information  last 
year  adopted  the  fundamental  rule:  We 
cannot  compromise  on  principle.  That 
tenet  was  successful  there  and  has  been 
successful  in  the  current  United  Nations 
deliberations  on  the  three  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  conventions  where  the  U.  S. 
delegation  headed  by  Erwin  Canham  has 
adhered  to  it  strictly. 

All  manner  of  amendments  which  would 
have  turned  a  guarantee  of  freedom  into 
a  license  for  censorship  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  at  Lake  Success  in  recent  weeks. 
All  of  these  attacks  have  been  repelled. 
Sponsors  of  the  restrictive  proposals  have 
been  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  U.  S. 
point  of  view  when  they  found  that  our 
delegation,  and  our  State  Department,  was 
unwilling  to  compromise  on  principle.  The 
vigorous  editorials  in  American  newspa¬ 
pers  bolstering  that  view,  and  the  official 
statements  of  our  State  Department  declar¬ 
ing  this  country  would  never  ratify  a 
treaty  containing  those  amendments,  as¬ 
sisted  the  U.  S.  delegates  in  maintaining  a 
I  strong  line. 

I  The  U.  S.  representatives  believe  the 
French  and  U.  S.  conventions,  which  have 
now  been  combined  into  one  (on  gather- 
,  ing  and  international  transmission  of  news 
and  the  right  of  correction),  constitute  a 
document  which  will  genuinely  advance 
the  cause  of  freedom  of  information.  The 
third,  the  British  convention,  has  been  put 
over  until  the  Fourth  Assembly  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Of  course,  the  Soviets  and  other  Com- 
I  munist  countries  have  no  intention,  and 
never  have  had,  to  sign  these  treaties. 
They  have  opposed  the  principle  of  free¬ 
dom  of  information  from  the  start.  But 
the  international  law  that  is  being  created 
in  the  treaties  may  well  be  the  basis  on 
which  freedom-loving  nations  outside  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  can  build  for  the  future. 

U.  S.  BOND  DRIVE 

WE  DOUBT  that  many,  if  any,  editors  or 
publishers  will  have  to  be  urged  to 
promote  the  Opportunity  Bond  Drive  of 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  starting  next  week. 
Their  patriotic  efforts  on  the  War  Bond 
Drives  indicate  they  will  all  pitch  into  this 
one  with  similar  vigor  and  success. 

However,  if  any  publishers  need  to  be 
pushed  a  little  we  suggest  they  take  a  look 
at  the  200,000  newspaper  carrier  boys  who 
are  to  devote  their  own  free  time  to  a 
house  to  house  canvass.  They  aren’t  going 
to  be  paid  for  it. 

Also,  we  suggest  they  look  at  the  list 
*  of  75  prominent  publishers  who  have 
served  on  the  Newspaper  Committee  for 
the  bond  drive.  They  aren't  being  paid 
for  that,  either. 

It  doesn’t  take  much  effort  for  a  news¬ 
paper  to  use  the  brief  materials  sent  to 
them  from  the  Treasury  Department  and 
through  the  press  associations.  And  it 
doesn't  take  much  space. 

Here  is  a  public  service  for  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  nation  that  all  newspapers 
can  support.  A  little  time  and  a  little 
effort  will  make  the  drive  a  success. 


How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the 
feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings;  that 
publisheth  peace;  that  bringeth  good  tiding^ 
of  good;  that  publisheth  salvation. — Isaiah. 
Ill;  7. 


•JAMMING'  THE  VOICE 

THE  PRINCIPLE  attack  against  the  voice 
of  America  activities  of  the  U.  S.  State 
Department,  by  those  who  do  not  believe 
in  the  program  and  do  not  approve  of  the 
expenditure,  has  been  on  the  ground  that 
the  broadcasts  do  not  have  any  listeners. 
It  is  argued:  1.  There  aren’t  enough  radio 
receiving  sets  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to 
make  it  worthwhile;  and  2.  those  people 
who  do  own  sets  are  so  intimidated  by  the 
secret  police  they  are  afraid  to  tune  them 
in  to  American  broadcasts. 

We  submit:  the  Soviets  themselves  have 
given  the  answer  to  how  effective  our  in¬ 
formation  programs  have  been. 

This  week  the  British  and  American 
governments  announced  a  concentrated  ef¬ 
fort  is  now  being  made  by  Russia  to  "jam” 
all  short  wave  broadcasts  emanating  from 
the  two  countries  aimed  at  disseminating 
true  and  factual  information  through  East¬ 
ern  Europe.  If  our  programs  are  so  in¬ 
effective,  why  would  the  Kremlin  bother 
to  dignify  them  by  such  attention?  Surely, 
this  is  an  official  acknowledgement  that 
a  great  many  people  in  Russia  and  its  sat¬ 
ellite  nations  are  listening  to  the  Voice  of 
America  and  the  Kremlin  finds  it  distaste¬ 
ful  and  dangerous  to  its  own  security. 
In  other  words,  the  State  Department 
broadcasts  are  accomplishing  some  part 
of  its  major  purpose. 

Further  evidence  to  prove  the  point  is 
found  in  the  extent  to  which  the  Russians 
are  going  to  do  their  “jamming.”  State 
Department  officials  say  the  Russians  are 
using  between  100  and  150  stations  for  this 
job.  Radio  technicians  will  tell  you  it 
takes  a  station  to  “jam”  a  station  and  while 
it  is  so  engaged  it  Is  lost  to  other  broad¬ 
casting.  So,  if  the  Kremlin  has  set  aside 
100  radio  stations  to  “jam”  our  broadcasts, 
it  has  taken  those  100  stations  off  the  usual 
assignment  of  feeding  the  Kremlin-dic¬ 
tated  “line”  to  the  Russians.  Poles,  Hun¬ 
garians,  Bulgarians,  etc. 

Stalin,  Molotov,  et  al,  must  be  alarmed 
about  the  effects  of  a  little  truth  in  the 
minds  of  their  subjects  or  they  wouldn't 
go  to  such  lengths  to  stop  truth  at  their 
national  borders.  They  resemble  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  King  Canute  holding  up  his  hand 
and  commanding  the  sea  to  stop  rising. 

The  efforts  of  the  Kremlin  bosses,  and 
others  like  them,  to  stop  the  flow  of  truth 
in  this  modern  world  are  just  about  as 
futile  as  the  attempts  of  Canute. 


WHO'S  THE  STINKER? 

WE  WERE  wondering  how  long  it  would 
be  before  some  editor  uttered  publicly 
what  was  certainly  in  the  minds  of  most 
editors  attending  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  meeting  in  Washington 
when  Tom  Hanes  of  the  Norfolk  Ledger- 
Dispatch  advocated  barring  "journalistic 
stinkers"  from  the  Society.  Only  one  edi¬ 
tor  questioned  the  proposal  at  the  time  by 
asking  if  Mr.  Hanes  would  be  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  would  decide  who 
the  “stinkers”  are. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Hanes’  statement  was 
good  copy  for  an  editors’  convention  and 
the  Washington  newspapers  gave  it  prom¬ 
inent  play  in  position  and  headlines.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  again,  there  was  no  oppo^ 
tunity  for  a  sane  analysis  of  the  suggestion 
in  those  same  papers  describing  to  the 
readers  what  it  would  mean.  The  news¬ 
paper  accounts  of  the  ASNE  meetings  left 
the  reader  with  the  feeling  that  the  editors 
were  confronted  with  a  definite  proposal 
to  police  their  own  ranks  and  force  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Society’s  “Canons  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,”  but  they  were  afraid  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it. 

John  S.  Knight  of  the  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers  is  the  first  editor  we  have  heard 
about  to  appraise  the  suggestion  calmly. 
However,  again  unfortunately,  his  remarks 
probably  did  not  get  the  prominent  treat¬ 
ment  in  Washington  or  elsewhere  that  the 
original  suggestion  received. 

In  addressing  the  Journalism  Week  au¬ 
dience  at  the  University  of  Missouri  last 
week,  Mr.  Knight  said:  “I  am  disturbed 
by  the  members  of  newspaper  panels  who 
serve  as  self-appointed  guardians  of  press 
•responsibility’  and  advocate  throwing  the 
‘stinkers’  out  of  such  organizations  as  the 
ASNE. 

“Who  can  define  ‘responsibility’  and 
brand  the  ‘stinkers?’ 

“Is  your  competitor  a  ‘stinker,’  or  is  it  a 
fellow  who  lives  2,000  miles  away?  By 
what  standards  can  they  be  judged?  Your 
standards,  the  public’s  preference,  or  their 
standards? 

“A  code  of  ethics  in  journalism  may 
serve  as  a  guide,  but  in  the  final  analysis 
every  individual  editor  and  publisher  can 
observe  it  only  to  the  extent  that  his 
conscience  and  rectitude  of  character  per¬ 
mit. 

“God  forbid  the  day  when  the  ASNE  or 
any  other  newspaper  group  attempts  to 
disguise  ‘thought  control’  as  ‘responsibil¬ 
ity,’  or  to  discipline  individual  editors  on 
ethical’  grounds.” 

As  Mr.  Knight  said,  who  is  going  to  de¬ 
fine  “responsibility”  and  brand  the 
“stinkers?”  Is  one  group  of  editors  any 
better  qualified  to  do  it  than  another 
bunch?  And  after  it  was  all  done  would 
the  clique  of  “responsibles”  have  a  little 
gestapo  to  spy  on  each  other  to  see  who 
steps  out  of  line  and  to  run  the  concentra¬ 
tion  camps  for  the  “irresponsibles?” 

We  want  “responsible”  editors,  by  any 
sensible  definition  of  the  term,  but  once 
the  government,  or  any  group,  or  the  press 
itself  sets  up  an  authority  to  police  the 
ranks  then  we  have  begun  to  lose  a  free 
press. 
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PERSONAL 

mention _ 

E  B.  MacNAUGHTON.  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian  Publishing  Co.,  is  one 
of  the  38  charter  members  of  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Lodge,  A.F.& 
A  M.  composed  almost  entirely 
of  men  in  the  graphic  arts. 

Frank  Gannett,  publisher  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers,  who 
has  been  in  Florida  recuperat¬ 
ing  from  a  heart  ailment,  has 
returned  to  his  home  at  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. 

Francis  S.  Murphy,  publisher, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  par¬ 
ticipated  recently  in  a  Joint 
Orientation  Conference  at  the 
invitation  of  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  Louis  Johnson. 

Sam  Cromie,  vicepresident  of 
the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun,  and 
Mrs.  Cromie  are  touring  the 
British  Isles  and  the  Continent. 

Arthur  Griffin,  chief  edito¬ 
rial  writer,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
was  installed  recently  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Miami  professional 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Sevellon  Brown,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Providence  ( R. 
I.)  Journal- Bulletin,  received 
the  “Journalist  of  the  Year” 
plaque  at  a  banquet  May  19  at 
the  Boston  University  Commons. 

Newton  M.  Todd,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Beverly  Hills  (Calif.) 
Bulletin  and  earlier  a  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner  reporter,  has 
become  editor  of  the  Culver 
City  (Calif.)  Citizen,  succeeding 
Richard  Miller,  who  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  a  mat  service 
salesman. 

Oliver  Gramling,  assistant 
general  manager.  Associated 
Press,  was  elected  president  of 
New  York  Professional  Chap¬ 
ter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  at  the  19th 
annual  dinner. 

W.  O.  Brown,  president  and 
business  manager  of  the  Youngs¬ 
town  (O.)  Vindicator,  was 
named  pedestrian  of  the  week 
by  city  trafiSc  policemen  in  their 
safety  campaign. 

On  the  Business  Side 

JOE  LUBBEN,  assistant  business 

manager  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News,  and  Sam  Bloom, 
advertising  director  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  Times  Herald,  have  been 
elected  directors  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  Dallas. 

J.  S.  Powers,  circulation  man- 
ager  of  the 
Chickasha 
(Okla.)  Daily 
Express,  has 
been  named  as 
chairman  of  the 
Circulation 
Group  of  the 
Oklahoma  Press 
Association.  He 
succeeds  Clyde 
Alletac,  circu¬ 
lation  manager 
of  the  Ado  Eve¬ 
ning  News. 


Exchange  Editor 

Washington  —  Hiunberto 
Palza,  editor  of  Ultimo  Hora, 
a  daily  newspaper  published 
in  La  Paz,  has  arrived  in 
Washington  for  a  three-months 
visit  under  the  exchange  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  State  Department, 
to  study  journalism  methods. 


CARRY  ON! 

Wolter  Piaffenberger,  left,  retir¬ 
ing  advertising  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  sees  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Emil  Hartford,  off  to  a 
good  start.  Mr.  Piaffenberger,  a 
4S-year  employe  of  the  Times, 
was  honored  at  a  civic  luncheon. 
The  Times  gave  him  a  "deed"  to 
his  desk  and  typewriter,  deliv¬ 
ered  to  his  home. 

charge  of  sales  for  American 
Can  Co.  He  joined  the  firm  in 
1920. 

Hiram  H.  Born,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Press,  who  has  been  a  patient  at 
Memoral  Hospital  for  about 
seven  weeks,  is  again  at  home. 

Orlin  M.  Wooley,  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Beloit 
(Wis.)  Daily  News,  and  a  leader 
in  Masonic  activities  of  southern 
Wisconsin,  has  been  elected 
grand  high  priest  of  the  Grand 
Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons  of 
Wisconsin. 

John  C.  Rumble  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  will  become  director  of 
employe  relations  for  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal 
and  the  Louisville  Times  on 
June  1,  replacing  Sandy  Wood, 
who  resigned  to  enter  private 
law  practice  and  public  relations 
work.  Mr.  Rumble  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  dean  of  the  college  of" 
commerce  and  business  adminis¬ 
tration  at  Tulane  University. 

Connie  J.  Grabb,  formerly 
with  Life  magazine,  and  Paul 
Stoddard,  recently  with  Script 
magazine,  have  joined  the  Los 
Angeles  sales  staff  of  Roy  M. 
McDonald  &  Co.,  Pacific  Coast 
publishers’  representative  organ¬ 
ization. 

Leo  R.  Branham,  office  man¬ 
ager  and  head  of  the  accounting 


department  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  Daily  Journal-Stockman 
for  13  years,  has  become  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Walla 
Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin. 

Arthur  K.  Atkinson,  Jr., 
former  financial  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of 
Coronet. 

Loyal  Phillips,  advertising 
director  of  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Item,  was  recently  re¬ 
cently  re-elected  secretary  of  the 
New  Orleans  Rotary  Club. 

Donald  J.  Walsh,  former  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  Chicago  Sun, 
and  more  recently  campaign 
manager  for  U.  S.  Senator  Doug¬ 
las  of  Illinois,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  state  director  of  public  saf¬ 
ety  by  Governor  Adlai  Steven¬ 
son  of  Illinois. 

P.  J.  Morrison,  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald  -  American  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  has  been  elected  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau. 

Marjorie  Thomason,  recently 
of  Minneapolis,  has  joined  the 
promotion  staff  of  the  Portland 
( Ore. )  Oregonian,  succeeding 
Jane  Mogren,  resigned. 

Art  Perry  has  left  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Portland 
( Ore. )  Oregonian  for  the  post  of 
circulation  manager  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  News-  Herald. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


FRANK  LANGSTON  has  been 
appointed  business  editor  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald. 
Charles  Cates  becomes  assis¬ 
tant  business  editor  and  also 
continues  as  automotive  editor. 
Mr.  Langston,  who  joined  the 
Times  Herald  staff  in  1941, 
had  been  managing  editor  of 
the  now  defunct  Wichita  Falls 
(Tex.)  Record.  He  was  a  para- 
troop  captain  in  public  relations 
(Continued  on  page  42  ) 


Powers 


L.  W.  Grasskamp,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Press 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Telegram 
and  Leader,  has  been  promoted 
recently  to  vicepresident  in 
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Personal 

continued  from  page  11 

in  the  war,  and  made  combat 
jumps. 

Kenneth  J.  Carlow  has  been 
appointed  public  relations  con¬ 
sultant  lor  Ashby,  Inc.,  Erie, 
Pa.,  advertising  agency.  He  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Erie  Dis¬ 
patch  from  1940  to  1946  and 
served  as  make-up  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer 
and  Erie  Dispatch-Herald. 

Walter  Bunch,  state  editor  of 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil, 
has  resigned  to  handle  publica¬ 
tion  affairs  for  the  army’s  MARS 
project  at  the  Pentagon,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  He  served  with 
the  Army’s  code  section  in 
World  War  H. 

George  Wilson,  district  editor 
of  the  Cornwall  (Ont.)  Stand¬ 
ard-Freeholder,  this  month 
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marks  60  years  as  a  working 
newspaperman.  In  good  health 
and  on  the  job  every  day,  he 
still  shuns  a  typewriter. 

Thomas  J.  O’Donnell,  former 
day  city  editor,  Washington  and 
foreign  correspondent  for  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  an  $8,()00-a-year 
public  relations  job  with  the 
City  of  Baltimore.  He  began 
newspaper  work  on  the  Sun  in 
1933  as  a  police  reporter  and 
political  reporter. 

Burke  Davis,  35,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun  reporter,  makes  his 
bow  as  a  novelist  (Rinehart  & 
Co.)  with  “Whisper  My  Name.” 
A  North  Carolinian,  Mr.  Davis 
was  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News  before  joining  the 
Sun  in  1947. 

Josh  P.  Skinner  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
News,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by 
Hoke  Welch,  the 
managing  editor. 

Mr.  Skinner,  41, 
was  managing 
editor  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  ( Ga. )  Con¬ 
stitution  until  a 
year  ago.  He 
held  that  post 
for  four  and  a 
half  years.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  was 
a  member  of  the 
Associated  Press 
staff  in  the  Atlanta  bureau, 
is  a  native  of  Augusta. 

Barbara  P.  Smith,  a  graduate 
of  Syracuse  University,  is  as¬ 
sistant  state  editor  of  the  Water- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times. 
James  L.  Howard,  Yale  ’48,  has 
joined  the  Times  city  staff.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Wells  is  the  new  Mas- 
sena  correspondent  and  Mrs. 
Doris  Keouch,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Adirondack  Daily 
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the  Alexandria  Bay  (N.  Y.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Alva  Dorn,  picture  editor  of 
the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Editorial  Conference  of  the 
Michigan  Press  Association  at 
the  annual  meeting. 

William  K.  Case,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Detroit  Times, 
Free  Press  and  International 
News  Service,  has  been  named 
publicity  director  of  American 
Kitchens.  Avco  Manufacturing 
Corp. 

Bill  Anzer,  promoted  from 
copy  boy  to  reporter  on  Cincin¬ 
nati  (O.)  Times-Star,  replaces 
Lloyd  Taft,  son  of  Senator  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Taft,  who  shifted  to  the 
circulation  department. 

Edwin  B.  Stern,  one-time 
cable  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  European  Edi¬ 
tion,  has  become  merchandising 
director  of  Esquire  Magazine. 

Al  Ostrow,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  News  reporter  who 
wrote  the  “People  in  the  Dark” 
series,  dealing  with  California 
mental  hospitals,  has  received  a 
Lasker  Award  ($500)  for  Public 
Information  Leading  to  Public 
Action. 

Robert  Manning,  formerly 


"He's  never  missed  a  deadline  by  more  than  three  hours.’ 


He 


chief  of  the  United  Press  United 
Nations  Bureau,  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  Time. 

Robert  Dugan,  sports  writer 
for  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Pa¬ 
triot  and  Evening  News,  and 
Mrs.  Dugan,  have  announced  the 
birth  of  a  son. 

C.  A.  Upchurch,  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  the  Malt  Bev¬ 
erage  Division  of  the  North 
Carolina  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Board.  He  is  a  former 
reporter  of  the  Associated  Press, 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer  and  the  Raleigh  (N. 
C.)  Times. 

BBll  East,  reporter  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C).  Sentinel, 
has  been  awarded  a  certificate  of 
achievement  by  the  U.  S.  Army 
and  Air  Force  Recruiting  Serv¬ 
ice  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
services.  He  is  a  member  of 
Winston-Salem’s  Military  Man¬ 
power  Committee. 

Jim  McEwen  and  Mark  Eth¬ 
ridge,  Jr.,  reporters  of  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal, 
have  been  named  to  the  Friends 
of  Salem  College  Library. 

Quincy  Scott,  long-time  edi¬ 
torial  artist  for  the  Portland 
( Ore. )  Oregonian,  is  on  leave  of 
absence  because  of  illness.  His 
place  is  being  filled  by  Art  Bim- 

ROSE. 

Jessie  Scott,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  society  editor  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal,  is  writing 
her  own  column,  “Grapevine,” 
for  the  Oregonian. 

Ralph  (Andy)  Anderson,  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press  column¬ 
ist,  outdoors  writer,  and  friend 
of  disabled  veterans,  will  be 
guest  at  a  testimonial  dinner, 
June  22,  with  newspaper,  radio 
and  civi(i  leaders  as  sponsors. 
“Andy”  is  now  on  tour  of  vet¬ 
erans’  hospitals  in  New  England. 

Babrara  Groat,  daugter  of 
Carl  D.  Groat,  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Post  editor,  has  joined  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  editorial  staff. 

Henry  Lee  has  joined  the  day 
editorial  staff  of  the  Associated 


Press’  Carolina’s  bureau  at  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.,  from  the  staff  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  Newt. 
He  replaces  Bill  Strawn,  who 
resigned. 

Ben  Maidenburg,  executive 
editor  of  the  Akron  ( O. )  Beacon 
Journal,  is  in  Germany  to  in¬ 
spect  the  airlift  and  to  report  on 
Akron  industry’s  contribution  to 
ECA. 

Arden  Cullison,  formerly  of 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  and 
Milton  Freudenheim,  recently 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courie^ 
Journal,  have  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Akron  ( O. )  Beacon  Journal 

Murray  Powers,  managing 
editor  of  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon 
Journal,  was  selected  as  the 
Akron  Notre  Dame  Club’s  man- 
of-the-year. 

Ralph  Berens,  formerly  of 
the  United  Press  Bureau  in  De¬ 
troit  and  more  recently  sports 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Daily  World,  has  been 
promoted  to  city  editor. 

George  M.  Kelley,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
News  -  Advertiser,  and  Jb^ 
Glasgow,  who  had  been  with 
the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Sun,  have 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot. 

Fred  H.  Babbitt,  former  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch  re¬ 
porter,  is  now  with  the  Norfolk 
office  of  Reuben  H.  Donelley 
Corp. 

Barbara  Hook  has  been 
named  women’s  editor  of  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot.  She  has 
been  on  the  city  desk  since  join¬ 
ing  the  staff  last  year. 

Georgianna  Taliaferro,  Nor- 
folk  Virginian-Pilot  reporter,  is 
vacationing  in  Italy  and  France. 
She  served  with  the  American 
Red  Cross  during  the  war. 

Gay  Baldridge,  who  before 
her  recent  marriage  was  Gav 
Parker,  has  rejoined  the  city 
news  staff  of  the  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot. 

Sanford  M.  Herman  has  re- 
l  Continued  on  page  46) 
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Does  Television  Deserve 
Stepchild  Representation? 


I 

i 


This  is  addressed  to  those  people  who  have  had  the  courage  to  invest 
millions  of  dollars  in  this  new  medium  of  television.  You've  invested 
numey  in  towers,  sites  and  technical  equipment,  you've  planned  the  pro¬ 
gramming,  set  up  technical  staffs  that  had  to  be  schooled,  you've  organized 
your  business  and  local  sales  structures  and  you  took  for  granted  that 
your  sales  representation  was  as  soundly  planned  as  all  your  other  planning. 


Television  is  Different 

No  one  has  to  tell  you  that  this  '‘newest 
medium”  is  different.  It  is  no  step-child 
of  radio  by  a  long  shot.  It  is  unto  itself. 
It  is  the  most  powerful  medium  yet  de¬ 
veloped.  You  appreciate  this,  or  you 
would  not  have  put  the  huge  sums  into  it 
you  have.  Let’s  not  kid  ourselves.  Tele¬ 
vision  is  competitive  to  ail  media — maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers,  supplements,  outdoor, 
radio,  network  and  spot.  The  public  knows 
it’s  competitive.  You  know  it  from  your 
own  experience  with  your  own  set  at  home. 
No  one  yet  has  figured  a  way  to  read  a 
magazine  and  look  at  a  television  set  at 
the  same  time. 

Television  Has  Arrived 

Agencies  are  showing  their  clients  how 
television  right  now  is  an  economical  ad¬ 
vertising  buy  on  a  dollar  basis.  Adver¬ 
tisers  are  not  only  anxious  but  well  aware 
they  must  get  into  television  to  protect 
their  trade  positions.  But  whom  can  their 
agencies  turn  to  for  full-time  advice,  full¬ 
time  service  and  information? 

National  advertisers  and  their  agencies 
have  always  been  well  informed  on  media, 
but  have  little  or  no  information  on  tele¬ 
vision  stations  and  have  a  hard  time 
getting  it.  In  many  cases  they  have  had 
to  go  direct  to  you  for  it. 


Ask  Yourself  These  Questions 

if  Does  your  representative  have  the 
faith  and  confidence  in  the  television 
medium  you  have'/ 

if  Is  your  representative  making  any  t»- 
vestment  such  as  you  have  in  the  future 
of  television? 

if  Is  your  representative  providing  the 
television  manpower  necessary? 

if  Is  your  representative  giving  you  the 
adequate  sales  effort  you  need? 

if  How  well  has  your  representative  fam¬ 
iliarized  hhnself  with  your  local  tele¬ 
vision  operation? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  all  too 
clear.  More  than  a  few  representatives 
have  actually  stated  that  they  wished  tele¬ 
vision  had  never  happened  and  would  give 
plenty  to  get  the  guy  who  invented  it. 
Your  representative  today  is  taking  the 
easy  way  out — is  doing  as  little  for  you  as 
fits  his  pocketbook.  And,  this  is  all  too 
understandable. 

They  have  done  well  with  AM.  They 
have  worked  hard  and  long  and  built  up 
a  prosperous  organization.  You  can’t 
blame  them  for  not  wanting  to  start  all 
over  again.  After  all,  life’s  too  short. 
They’ve  made  their  money.  Television 
today  is  only  a  headache  and  an  expense 
to  them. 


Furthermore,  let’s  face  the  facts  about 
what  REALLY  happens  when  a  radio 
representative  sets  up  a  TV  Department 
within  his  own  organization.  Both  cannot 
get  the  services  of  the  best  people — the 
full-time  wholehearted  application  that’s 
required  to  do  a  real  job.  From  the  man¬ 
agement  level  right  down  the  line  AM  or 
TV  or  both  must  suffer. 

How  Do  YOU  Come  Out? 

You  have  a  big  investment  in  TV.  You 
expect  TV  to  develop  into  the  greatest 
advertising  medium  ever,  but  you  need 
help.  You  need  sales  help  that  means  the 
kind  of  manpower  that  can  give  you  in¬ 
telligent  service  in  the  national  field  full 
time.  Your  story  must  be  told  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  agencies  with  aggressive¬ 
ness,  experience,  ability  and  a  singleness 
of  purpose.  You  need  a  specialized  organ¬ 
ization  to  help  solve  the  complex  problems 
arising  in  television — problems  that  have 
never  arisen  before  in  advertising.  You 
need  the  undivided  attention  of  a  company 
for  the  efficient  development  of  new  ac¬ 
counts  that  find  television  a  natural  but 
who  have  found  other  consumer  media 
difficult  to  use.  You  need  an  organization 
whose  conscience  is  clear  on  television,  one 
that  is  not  torn  between  the  other  older 
media  and  the  new. 

Now's  the  Time 

Why  wait?  You  can  get  what  you  need 
now.  Ours  is  an  organization  with  the 
know-how  to  provide  effective  and  active 
service.  It’s  a  young  company  looking 
to  the  future  with  conviction  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  television.  Our  revenue  and 
business  future  depend  solely  on  television. 

Harrington,  Rightes  &  Parsons  is  not 
complicated  with  radio  and/or  newspaper 
problems  which  thwart  your  television 
progress  in  the  national  field.  Further, 
we  have  the  stability  and  interest  to  do 
the  sound  selling  job  you  need  in  television. 


Harrington,  Righter  &  Parsons,  Inc. 

270  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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tion  manager  of  the  Dothan 
( Ala. )  Eagle. 

Religious  News  Service  is  co- 
operating  in  what  is  probably 
the  first  regular  religious  news 
television  program,  launched  ^WaHWr 
last  month  over  WRGB,  Sche- 

nectady,  N.  Y.  Other  sponsors 

are  the  Councils  of  Churches  of 

Troy  and  Schenectady,  and  the  ///  > — W  /  /  UAH] 

Federation  of  Churches  of  lyf  /  |  if  All  MA  TArruO’* 
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the  city  of  Boston  from  Mayor  . 

Curley,  who  praised  both  the  new,  entirely  different  kind  of  adventure, 
artist  and  the  Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  “brilliant  and 

clean”  37-year-old  comic  strip.  If  your  roodars  aran't  saaing  Tarry  ragulariy 

in  thair  own  homo  town  pnpar,  why  not  in¬ 
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Chic  Young,  “Blondie’s” 
daddy,  was  voted  the  outstand¬ 
ing  cartoonist  of  1948  last  week 
by  the  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety,  which  conferred  on  him 


Best-Sellers  Served 
While  They’re  Hot 


New  Bedford,  Mass. — Fourth 
annual  observance  of  National 
Music  Week  in  New  Bedford, 


Chi  Sun-Times 
Posts  $100,000 
For  Murder  Tips 

Chicago — “Somebody  Knows," 
has  been  a  teaser  slogan  on  bill- 
boards  and  Chicago  Sun-Timet 
trucks  for  10  days. 

On  May  9,  the  Sun-Times  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  pay  $100,000 
in  rewards  for  clues  that  will 
clear  up  the  first  20  unsolved 
murders  in  Chicago  with  con¬ 
victions  in  the  courts.  The 
offer  is  $5,000  for  each  of  20 
cases.  The  tabloid  reports  there 
are  108  unsolved  murders  com¬ 
mitted  here  last  year. 

In  announcing  the  pay-off  on 
“Somebody  Knows,”  the  Sun- 
Times  published  special  instruc¬ 
tions  for  persons  who  have 
knowledge  that  will  help  au¬ 
thorities  get  convictions.  These 
instructions  make  it  possible  for 
such  persons  to  submit  their  in¬ 
formation  without  revealing 
their  identities. 

The  Sun-Times  has  provided 
a  code  procedure  by  which  a’J 
details  can  be  told  secretly  and 
the  informant’s  name  will  not 
be  known  to  the  Sun-Times 
even  when  the  reward  of  $5,000 
is  paid  in  any  one  case. 

“Maybe  we're  off  the  beam,” 
said  the  Sun-Times.  “Maybe 
we  won’t  solve  a  single  murder. 
But  at  least  we  can  try.  ...  We 
invite  every  somebody  who  has 
exact  information  about  murder 
to  reveal  it  under  a  plan  that 
protects  confidence  and  provides 
secrecy.” 


“Must  you  go,  Terry?” 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
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TIME 

is  the 

TEST! 

For  more  than  Fifty 
Years  The  Ellls-Douglass 
Sunday  School  Lesson  has 
stood  up  under  the  close 
scrutiny  of  more  than  one 
hundred  editors. 

It  is  "Different"  from 
all  other  features — jour¬ 
nalistic,  while  sincerely 
religious.  It  gives  the 
readers  what  they  can  get 
nowhere  else. 

Eight  hundred  words, 
weekly,  of  non-sectarian 
truth  for  the  times. 

The  Ellis-Douglass 
Service 

Box  287 

Princeton,  N.  J. 
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Market  Quality  ; 
Measure  Found  i 
In  Circulations  ROW 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — The 
use  of  trends  in  newspaper 
circu;ation  as  a  valid  measure 
of  the  economic  quality  of  news¬ 
paper  markets  is  proposed  in  a 
16-page  study,  “A  Decade  of 
New  Jersey  Newspaper  Circula¬ 
tions,  1939-1948.”  by  Prof.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Boyenton,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism. 

Published  as  Study  No.  4  of 
the  Rutgers  Press  Research 
Service,  the  research  covers  the 
decade  year  by  year  for  every 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
publication  in  New  Jersey. 

Tables  and  graphs  illustrate  an¬ 
nual  circulation  fluctuations  by 
time  of  issue  and  circulation 
groupings. 

The  author  notes  there  are  22 
evening  newspapers  in  the  state, 
each  in  an  exclusive  territory. 

The  median  circulation  gain  is 
29.23%,  which  is  precisely  the 
same  as  the  overall  gain  for  all 
U.  S.  evening  newspapers  in  the 
same  period,  1948  compared 
with  1939. 

Prof.  Boyenton  reasons  that 
since  in  New  Jersey  there  are 
no  “class”  newspapers,  but 
rather  mass  newspapers  that  cut  . 

across  all  economic  levels  of  the  I 

population,  the  exclusive  news¬ 
paper's  circulation  is  an  index  l 

to  the  quality  of  the  market 
which  that  newspaper  serves.  He  I 

argues  that  a  newspaper,  the  ( 

circulation  of  which  exceeds  by 
a  distinct  margin  the  median 
for  a  representative  group  of- 
newspapers,  has  basis  for  claim-  / 

ing  that  the  market  which  it 
reaches  is  above  the  average.  c 

In  concluding  the  study,  the 
author  mentions  that  although  f 

from  the  viewpoint  of  publishers 
and  circulators  it  is  desirable 
to  set  forth  factors  that  explain 
why  circulations  go  up  and  ' 

down,  only  estimated  economic  , 

data  covering  local  conditions  v 

were  available  for  a  study  of  the 
period  at  the  time  this  study  was 
made.  Contrariwise,  statistics 
are  available  every  six  months 
or  oftener  from  the  reports  of  g 

the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  of  which  nearly  all  New  t 

Jersey  daily  and  Sunday  publi-  , 

cations  are  members.  l 

The  study,  of  which  1,000  I 

copies  were  printed,  is  free  on  ^ 

request. 

Dr.  Frederic  E.  Merwin,  Di-  ’ 

rector  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  notes  in  a  letter  accom¬ 
panying  the  booklet,  that  Prof. 

Boyenton,  who  made  the  study 
under  a  research  grant  of  the 
Rutgers  Research  Council,  is 
hopeful  that  additional  funds 
may  be  available  in  order  to 
verify  his  theory  by  means  of  a 
subsequent  parallel  study  of  re¬ 
tail  distribution  in  New  Jersey. 

His  plan  is  to  use  the  commu¬ 
nity  reports  of  the  1949  Census 
of  Distribution,  comparing  1939 
and  1948  retail  expenditures  by 
communities,  and  then  to  corre¬ 
late  these  data  with  newspaper 
circulation  records.  The  Census 
of  Distribution  is  being  made, 
and  flgures  are  expect^  to  be 
published  early  in  1950. 
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ANPA  Convention  hears 
how  to  cut  costs  with  TELETYPESETTER 


High  production  costs  in  me¬ 
chanical  departments  were 
labeled  the  number-one  operat¬ 
ing  problem  of  the  country’s 
publishers  at  the  recent  ANPA 
Convention  in  New  York. 

Teletypesetter,  which  can  doable 
the  production  of  composing  ma¬ 
chines  through  automatic  opera¬ 
tion,  came  in  for  top  consideration . 

The  general  manager  of  a  mid- 
western  morning -evening  daily 
(combined  circulation  60,000) 
reported  to  the  convention  how 
his  papers  have  used  Teletype¬ 
setter  for  15  years.  He  related 
that  Teletypesetter  operators  can 
be  trained  easily  to  turn  out  400 
lines  of  type  an  hour,  as  compared 
with  200  by  manual  operation. 


The  great  assistance  which 
Teletypesetter  offers  publishers 
in  overcoming  today’s  continuing 
shortage  of  skilled  manpower  was 
emphasized.  Representatives  of 
chain  newspapers  said  they  are 
using  Teletypesetter  to  set  type 
simultaneously  in  different  cities 
to  reduce  production  costs. 

With  Teletypesetter,  an  opera¬ 
tor  perforates  a  tape  on  a  ma¬ 
chine  with  a  keyboard  arranged 
like  that  of  a  standard  type¬ 
writer.  This  perforated  tape  is  fed 
into  an  operating  unit  attached 
to  the  composing  machine,  which 
then  sets  the  typie  automatically. 

For  details  on  how  you  can  cut 
production  costs  with  Teletype¬ 
setter,  write  to: 


TELETYPESETTER  CORPORATION 

1400  Wrightwood  Avenue,  Chicago,  14,  Illinois 


^ADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

5  TV  Stations  Fight 
State  Film  Censorship 


PHILADELPHIA— Five  P  e  n  n  - 
sylvania  stations  this  week 
hallenged  a  regulation  of  the 
'ommonwealth  seeking  to  cen- 
or  films  used  on  television. 

A  suit  filed  before  Judge  Wil¬ 
iam  H.  Kirkpatrick  in  U.  S.  Dis- 
rict  Court  seeks  to  restrain  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of 
'ensors  from  censoring  televi- 
ion  movies. 

The  suit  was  filed  by  Earl  G. 
larrison  on  behalf  of  the  Allen 
i.  DuMont  Laboratories.  Inc., 
operating  WDTV,  Pittsburgh; 
Philco  Television  Broadcasting 
!orp.,  WPTZ.  Philadelphia;  Tri- 
ngle  Publications,  Inc.,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  WFIL- 
W;  WCAU,  Inc.,  the  Philadel- 
>hia  Bulletin’s  WCAU-TV;  and 
VGAL.  Inc.,  WGAL-TV,  Lancas- 
er.  The  last-named  is  owned  by 
teinman  &  Steinman,  Inc.,  who 
Iso  operate  the  Lancaster  Intel¬ 
ligencer-Journal,  New  Era  and 
'undaj/  News. 

Agency  Executives  Testify 
Advertising  agency  executives 
I  nd  television  managers  testified 
lat  enforcement  of  the  Penn- 
jylvania  regulation,  issued  Jan. 
4,  1949,  would  be  ruinous  to 
le  industry. 

Frequent  verbal  clashes  be- 
iveen  the  witnesses  and  Abra- 
am  J.  Levy,  a  special  Deputy 
.ttomey  General,  on  what  con- 
titutes  good  taste  and  public 
lorals  punctuated  the  hearing. 
At  one  point,  John  U.  Reber, 
I  director  and  vicepresident  of 
I .  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  de- 
I  lared  self-regulation  by  the 
gencies  and  the  television  sta- 
I  ons  were  much  more  effective 
1  protecting  public  morals  and 
biding  by  the  rules  of  good 
iste  than  any  censorship  board. 
"Judging  from  what  film  cen- 
)rs  pass  for  motion  picture 
leatres,”  he  said,  "we  can  not 
?e  where  such  a  regulation  is 
ecessary  to  protect  the  public 
I  television  broadcasts. 

"Films,  in  one  way  or  another, 
et  into  all  programs  and  if  they 
ad  to  be  submitted  for  censor- 
lip  we  would  lose  the  advan- 
iges  of  immediacy. 

“Television  at  present  is  the 
lost  expensive  medium  that  an 
Ivertlser  could  employ  and  to 
Id  additional  obstacles  would 
take  it  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
nue  its  use.  If  we  had  to 
/oid  the  use  of  films  because 
’  state  censorship  it  is  likely 
lat  many  advertisers  would 
op  using  television  programs.” 
As  far  as  public  morals  are 
incerned,  Mr.  Reber  said,  both 
te  advertising  profession  and 
le  television  industry  had  a 
remendous  sense  of  public 
!sponsibility”  in  using  the  new 
edium. 

There  was  a  clash  at  this  point 
ith  Mr.  Levy,  who  sought  to 
low  that  an  advertising  agency 
merely  concerned  with  getting 
isiness,  and  that  it  would  not 
I  against  any  wishes  of  the  ad- 
•rtiser 


Sharp  replie.s  came  from  Mr. 
Reber. 

"We  have  given  up  business 
for  much  less  reason.”  he  said. 

"As  far  as  offending  anyone  is 
concerned,  we  are  so  careful  on 
television  that  we  wouldn’t  even 
dare  say  that  a  shirt  came  back 
from  the  laundry  with  a  button 
off  for  fear  of  hurting  the  laun¬ 
dry  business.  It  would  be  easier 
to  get  by  a  board  of  censors 
with  objectionable  material 
than  it  is  to  get  by  a  board  of 
six  or  seven  of  our  own  people 
on  programs.” 

In  his  opening  argument,  Mr. 
Harrison  not  only  charged  that 
the  Pennsylvania  regulation  was 
needless,  hurtful  and  an  im¬ 
practical  hindrance  to  interstate 
communication  but  developed 
the  thought  that  the  Common¬ 
wealth  had  no  jurisdiction. 

“There  is  no  need  for  the 
board  to  pass  and  enforce  such 
a  regulation.”  he  stated,  “be¬ 
cause  the  interest  and  well-be¬ 
ing  of  the  public  are  safe¬ 
guarded  by  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  over  all  television  pro¬ 
grams  and  radio  broadcasts.” 

Mr.  Levy  and  H.  F.  Stam- 
baugh.  deputy  attorney  general, 
argued  on  behalf  of  the  State 
Board  that  Congress  never  had 
given  the  FCC  authority  to  “cen¬ 
sor  anything  on  either  the  radio 
or  television.” 

By  indirection,  they  contended 
the  Government  has  left  it  to 
the  states  to  censor  any  program" 
emanating  from  stations  within 
their  borders. 

Dr.  Leon  Levy,  president  of 
WCAU-TV,  said  the  regulation 
would  “jeopardize  our  income 
and  discourage  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  from  using  the  medium.” 

TV  Is  'Uninvited  Guest' 

Dr.  Levy  said  the  Bulletin  sta¬ 
tion  had  operated  at  a  loss  for 
the  first  year.  He  said  257r  of 
the  operating  costs  are  now  sup¬ 
ported  by  advertising,  and  more 
is  needed  to  operate  television 
at  a  profit. 

Roger  W.  Clipp.  general  man¬ 
ager  of  WFIL-TV,  testified  along 
the  same  general  lines.  He 
pointed  out  that  TV  today  was 
more  a  public  service  than  a 
profit-making  venture. 

Donald  A.  Stewart,  general 
manager  of  WDTV,  declared 
television  “realizes  that  it  is  an 
uninvited  guest  in  the  home  and 
that  it  is  to  our  interest  as  well 
as  the  public  to  exercise  good 
taste." 

Warren  S.  Shelly,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
who  handles  many  television  ac¬ 
counts,  said  censorship  would 
kill  the  effectiveness  of  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  which,  he  declared, 
constitute  the  bulk  of  television 
advertising. 

“If  an  ^vertiser  were  forced 
to  have  the  entertainment  and 
commercial  features  of  his  pro¬ 
gram  passed  on  by  an  outside 
board  he  would  be  inclined  to 


use  another  medium  instead  of 
television,”  he  argued. 

At  this  point,  there  was  an¬ 
other  clash  with  Mr.  Levy,  who 
said  it  was  not  the  state’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  censor  advertisements. 
But  Mr.  Shelly  said  the  order, 
as  it  now  stands,  could  be  inter¬ 
preted  that  way. 

FCC's  position  was  described 
by  Max  Goldman,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  counsel,  as  one  in  which  it 
administers  the  Communications 
Act  in  relation  to  television  just 
as  if  it  were  radio.  The  Com¬ 
mission,  he  said,  has  no  power 
of  censorship,  and  a  licensee 
cannot  delegate  responsibility 
for  programs  not  in  good  taste. 

Mrs.  ^na  R.  Carroll,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Board,  asserted 
a  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
nile  would  require  the  Board 
to  censor  all  TV  shows. 


Personal 
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signed  as  city  editor  of  the 
Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette, 
a  position  he  has  held  for  two 
years. 

Henry  Ludemann,  formerly  of 
the  Twin  Falls  (Ida.)  Times- 
News,  is  now  on  the  city  desk  of 
the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman. 

Denton  Brewerton,  formerly 
of  Salt  Lake  City  ( United  Press ) , 
is  now  on  the  dayside  reporting 
staff  of  the  Idaho  Daily  States¬ 
man. 

Joe  Blenkle,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Idaho  Daily  States¬ 
man,  is  now  on  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Union. 

Joseph  Maloney,  former  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  church 
editor,  has  become  managing 
editor  of  the  Michigan  Brewery 
News,  a  trade  paper. 

John  Wagner,  Detroit  Free 
Press  assistant  city  editor,  is  the 
father  of  a  son,  the  third  boy  in 
the  family. 

Marshall  Dann,  Detroit  Free 
Press  sports  reporter,  became  a 
father  for  the  first  time  May  3. 
It’s  a  boy. 

Robert  Perrin,  United  Press 
reporter,  has  joined  the  rewrite 
staff  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Vera  Brown,  Detroit  Times 
columnist,  has  been  doing  her 
writing  from  Europe  recently. 

Lew  Haskell,  staffer  with  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  has  re¬ 
tired  after  26  years. 

Art  CuLLisoN,  formerly  of  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  is  now  a 
reporter  for  the  Akron  (O.) 
Beacon-Journal. 

Andrew  J.  Seraphin,  former 
rewriteman,  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger  and  Record,  is  now 
doing  public  relations  for  the 
Philadelphia  Art  Alilance. 

Don  Fairbairn,  former  feature 
writer  and  .columnist,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  director  of  public  relations. 
Associated  Hospital  Service  of 
Philadelphia. 

Joe  Priddy,  a  former  journal¬ 
ism  student  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va. ) 
Gazette  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter. 

EDITOR  S 


Lewis  Welch  has  resigned  u 
editor  of  the  Jefferson  Repub¬ 
lican,  a  weekly,  to  take  a  Job  on 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Charletton 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette. 

William  E.  Garrett,  general 
assignment  reporter  at  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gozette  for 
the  past  year,  has  been  added  to 
the  staff  of  the  Charleston  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
replacing  Walton  Rock  who 
was  transferred  to  Baltimore. 

Barney  Cohan  has  been  tram- 
ferred  from  the  Chicago  to  the 
Los  Angeles  office  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service. 

Frank  Tremaine  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Los  Angeles 
bureau  of  United  Press  from 
Mexico  City.  He  succeeds  Biu 
Payette,  transferred  from  Ix» 
Angeles  to  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Joe  Morgan,  former  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Tribune-Sun  and  Son 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin  reporter 
who  tried  his  hand  at  magazine 
free-lancing,  has  joined  the  re- 
portorial  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Evening  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
press. 

Ned  Moss,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Mirror  rewrite  man,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Warner  Bros. 
Studio  pubilicity  staff. 

Dan  Swinton,  San  Fernando 
Valley  reporter  for  Hollywood 
(CaliL)  Citizen-News,  has  joined 
the  rewrite  staff  of  Los  Angeles 
Mirror.  Ivan  Innerst,  formerly 
on  rewrite  at  Citizen-News,  re¬ 
places  Swinton  and  Tina  Cooper 
has  moved  from  the  radio  de¬ 
partment  into  Innerst’s  former 
job. 

Henry  Graham,  formerly  with 
the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Evening 
News  and  also  formerly  with 
Life  and  Time  bureaus,  has  re¬ 
entered  newspaper  work  on  the 
staff  of  the  San  Antonio  Light 

Wayne  Mackey  has  resigned 
from  the  staff  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Evening  News  and  left  for 
Oklahoma. 

Reporter  Writes, 

Then  Solves  Story 

Chicago — Thomas  Buck,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  reporter,  wrote  a 
story  last  week,  reporting  the 
disappearance  of  two  boys  from 
the  Junior  Military  Academy. 
The  two  boys  had  dropped  out 
of  sight  and  Buck  wrote  the 
piece  and  left  the  Tribune  at 
5:30  a.m. 

After  leaving  the  office,  he 
stopped  at  a  North  Side  res¬ 
taurant.  As  he  stepped  out  of 
his  car,  he  met  two  boys  in  blue 
uniforms. 

“Hello  Dave.”  Buck  _said 
“And  how  are  you,  Dick?” 

The  boys  stopped  in  their 
tracks,  looked  dumbfounded, 
and  Richard  asked:  “How  did 
you  know?” 

“Just  a  hunch,”  replied  Buck. 
“How  would  you  like  to  come 
over  to  see  the  Tribune  presses 
run?” 

David  Burke’s  father  was 
notified  and  picked  up  the  boys 
in  the  Tribune  office. 

■ 

Maguire  to  Shannon 

Paul  A.  Maguire,  formerly 
with  Mjoloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
Inc.,  has  joined  the  New  York 
office  of  Shannon  &  Associates. 
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7,000  Ballots 
Cast  on  Issues 
In  'Battle  Page' 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — With¬ 
out  a  cash  prize  or  other  award 
as  bait,  the  Daily  Home  News 
and  Sunday  Times  were  able  to 
get  close  to  10,000  local  citizens 
to  participate  in  -Experiment  in 
Democracy."  a  new  idea  in  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  surveys. 

Hugh  N.  Boyd,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Home  News  Publishing 
Co.,  announced  that  "Referen¬ 
dum  Day"  in  New  Brounswick, 
climax  of  a  10-day  “Experiment 
in  Democracy,’’  had  brought  in 
7,232  ballots  from  a  door-to-door 
delivery  by  carrier  boys,  with 
hundreds  of  ballots  mailed  in  by 
readers  from  out-of-town  still  to 
be  counted. 

Using  the  same  ballot  listing 
10  national,  state  and  local  is¬ 
sues,  many  hundreds  of  students 
at  Rutgers  University  and  the 
New  Jersey  College  for  Women 
as  well  as  hundreds  of  high 
school  students  joined  the  “ex¬ 
periment  as  their  own  lesson 
in  democracy. 

Dr.  Gallup  Assists 
Dr.  George  Gallup,  director 
of  the  American  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion,  served  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  and  the  staff  of  his  or¬ 
ganization  assisted  in  the  final 
tabulation  of  ballots  according 
to  wards  and  districts  in  New 
Brunswick  and  its  nearby  sub¬ 
urb,  Highland  Park. 

If  the  people  were  informed 
on  many  vital  issues  facing  the 
nation  and  their  own  commu¬ 
nity.  and  given  a  chance  to 
"sound  off"  on  those  issues,  they 
would  show'  more  interest  in 
current  affairs. 

With  this  conviction,  the 
Home  News  went  to  a  commitee 
of  25  leaders  in  the  community 
to  pick  the  10  vital  issues.  They 
were : 

The  North  Atlantic  Pact;  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law;  Federal  Com¬ 
pulsory  Health  Insurance;  Fed¬ 
eral  Aid  to  Education;  the  Her- 
jjert  Hoover  Report  on  Reorgan¬ 
ization  of  the  Government-  State 
Aid_  to  Public  Housing!  a  Veter¬ 
ans'  Bonus  for  New  Jersey; 
Municipal  financing  of  New 
Brunswick's  Parking  Facilities: 
Local  of  a  New  Bus  Terminal 
in  the  City,  and  a  Local  Sum 
Clearance  Project. 

Doily  'Battle  Page' 

Each  day,  for  10  consecutive 
days,  a  "battle  page"  in  the 
Home  News  carried  an  impar¬ 
tial.  simply  writen  story  about 
one  of  the  issues.  On  each  side 
of  the  impartial  story  was  a 
■  for"  and  "against"  argument  by 
experts  in  the  particular  sub- 
lect. 

On  May  2,  day  before  Refer¬ 
endum  Day.  a  “town  meeting” 
WM  held  for  the  general 
public  where  leading  authori¬ 
ties  on  three  of  the  topics  ex¬ 
plained  their  case.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  later  thrown  up  sis  a 
fomm  on  the  Experiment. 

Next  day  100  Home  News  car- 
delivered  ballots,  roughly 
..*100  to  homes  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  Highland  Park.  Those 
living  outside  these  communi¬ 
ties  used  a  replica  ballot  pub- 
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The  ballot  for  New  Brunswick's 

"Experiment  in  Democracy?" 

lished  in  the  Home  News  on  the 
same  day. 

Most  interesting  result  of  the 
“Experiment"  was  a  reversal  of 
opinion  on  national  issues, 
probably  because  of  political 
ties. 

New  Brunswick,  predominant¬ 
ly  Democratic,  approved  the 
Federal  Health  Insurance  pro¬ 
posal  by  a  vote  of  2,612  to  2,318. 
Highland  Park,  the  Repubican 
stronghold,  knocked  down  that 
proposal  by  1.298  to  828. 

The  Democratic  Party's  influ¬ 
ence  in  New  Brunswick  also 
swung  the  vote  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law,  but 
Highland  Park  reversed  the 
opinion  1.236  to  868. 

Still  another  divergence  of 
opinion  was  evident  on  a  veter¬ 
ans'  bonus  in  New  Jersey.  Al¬ 
though  political  differences 
would  appear  to  have  no  affect 
on  this  issue.  New  Brunswick 
voted  for  the  bonus  and  High¬ 
land  Park  voted  it  down. 

Total  vote  in  the  Experiment 
was  at  least  one-third  of  all  bal¬ 
lots  distributed,  a  better  average 
than  some  of  the  recent  local 
elections. 

Many  of  the  voters  wrote  mes¬ 
sages  on  the  back  of  ballots, 
some  of  them  lengthy  letters  and 
many  explained  how  the  Experi¬ 
ment  could  be  improved  and 
used  again. 

Dail'y  Conducts  Forum 
On  Health  Insurance 
CINCINNATI.  O.— Should  the 

United  States  have  compul¬ 
sory  national  health  insurance? 

The  Cincinnati  Post,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper,  sponsor^  a 
public  forum  to  discuss  this 
question  here.  The  forum 
reached  national  level  when  it 
was  broadcast. 

Carl  D.  Groat,  editor  of  the 
Post,  was  moderator.  Speakers 
included:  Rep.  Andrew  J.  Bie- 
miller,  co-sponsor  of  the  Mur- 
ray-Wagner-Dingell  Bill;  Gen. 
Paul  R.  Hawley,  director  of 
Blue  Shield  and  Blue  Cross; 
Dr.  Harold  Oppice,  trustee  of 
the  American  Dental  Associa¬ 
tion.  and  Lester  Velie,  associate 
editor  of  Collier's. 

The  forum  was  staged  by  the 
Post’s  Public  Service  Depart¬ 
ment.  Members  of  the  audience 
that  evening  were  given,  with 


their  program,  a  tearshaet  from 
the  Post’s  editorial  page  which 
gave  a  complete  outline  of  the 
four  leading  medical  plans  be¬ 
fore  Congress. 

Indicative  of  the  interest 
aroused  by  the  forum  was  that 
600  telephone  calls  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  21  minutes  during  the 
question  and  answer  period. 

Omaha  Daily  Conducts 
Reierendum  on  Taxes 
OMAHA.  Neb.  —  The  Omaha 

World  -  Herald  published  bal¬ 
lots  May  10  listing  eight  federal 
spending  proposals  and  asked 
its  readers  to  vote  “For"  or 
"Against"  each  proposal. 

Two  similar  ballots  were  pub¬ 
lished.  one  designed  for  mail¬ 
ing  to  the  reader’s  Senator  and 
the  other  to  the  House  member. 

Henry  Doorly,  publisher  of 
the  World-Herald,  said: 

“In  recent  w^ks  a  number  of 
readers  have  asked  why  the  tax¬ 
payers  should  not  be  consulted 
on  these  projected  excessive 
taxes  before  they  are  put  into 
effect.  They  want  a  referen¬ 
dum,  which  is  not  available. 
However  Senator  Byrd’s  clear 
analysis  of  the  pending  situation 
has  given  us  a  chance  to  let  our 
readers  express  themselves." 

Mr.  Doorly  made  a  "personal 
plea"  to  daily  publishers  to 
publish  the  same  ballot  page  in 
their  newspapers. 

AP  and  U.P. 
Stand  Firm  on 
'Voice'  Policy 

Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  are  standing  pat  on  their 
policy  of  withholding  news  serv¬ 
ice  from  the  State  Department 
for  use  in  its  foreign  information 
program. 

Robert  McLean,  president  of 
AP  and  publisher  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  told  E  &  P  this 
week  the  press  association’s  di¬ 
rectors  had  merely  discussed 
"informally"  the  resolution  of 
the  American  Society  of  News 
paper  Editors  urging  AP  and 
U.P.  to  restore  service  for  the 
Voice  of  America. 

No  action  was  taken  to  re¬ 
scind  the  policy  adopted  three 
years  ago.  Mr.  McLean  said. 

Hugh  Baillie.  U.P.  president, 
has  commented  as  follows  on 
the  ASNE  action: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  Voice 
of  America  is  getting  along  all 
right  as  a  government  news 
service,  and  we  are  getting 
along  all  right  distributing  our 
news  to  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  abroad  where  the  U.P. 
is  known  and  respected  for  its 
integrity  and  absolute  inde¬ 
pendence  from  government  in¬ 
fluence.” 

International  News  Service 
has  continued  to  serve  the  State 
Department. 

■ 

Meeting  in  Miami 

Boston,  Mass.  —  The  annual 
three-day  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Sunday  and 
Feature  Editors  will  take  place 
in  Miami.  Fla..  Nov.  29  and  30 
and  Dec.  1,  it  Is  announced  by 
John  Griffin,  editor  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Sunday  Post. 


Doily's  Action 
Opens  Records 
To  Quell  Rumor 

Hartford.  Conn. — The  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  had  to  threaten 
Superior  Court  action  this  week 
to  gain  access  to  the  Town 
Court  records  in  nearby  Weth¬ 
ersfield. 

The  Times  sought  the  names 
of  eight  youths,  rumored  to  be 
the  sons  of  prominent  i>eoi^ 
who  were  charged  with  a  series 
of  robberies  and  theft  offenses. 
The  first  youths  were  arraigned 
in  Town  Court  on  April  23.  but 
Judge  Herbert  Nickels  and 
Prosecutor  Daniel  E.  Whelton 
refused  to  open  the  court  rec¬ 
ords  to  reporters. 

A  tide  of  rumors  swept  Weth¬ 
ersfield.  Claims  were  made  that 
the  court  was  protecting  the 
names  of  bigwigs’  sons. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  the  mat¬ 
ter  into  the  open,  the  Times 
authorized  former  U.S.  District 
Attorney  Robert  P.  Butler  to 
take  whatever  legal  steps  were 
necessary  to  clear  the  news 
channels  in  the  Wethersfield 
Town  Court. 

Mr.  Butler  then  informed 
Judge  Nickels  of  the  Times’ 
viewpoint:  That  the  judge  had 
no  right  to  establish  himself  as 
a  censor  of  what  should  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Times;  that  Judge 
Nickels  was  without  legal  right 
to  make  secret  a  public  docu¬ 
ment  such  as  the  court  record; 
that  the  Times  was  prepared  to 
enter  Superior  Court  and  ask 
for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  com¬ 
pel  Judge  Nickels  to  open  the 
court  record  to  scrutiny. 

Judge  Nickels  still  refused. 

"You  know,  judge."  said  Mr. 
Butler,  "I  might  be  right.  I’d 
suggest  that  you  ask  the  advice 
of  Town  Coun.sel  David  R 
Woodhouse." 

Judge  Nickels  conferred  with 
Mr.  Woodhouse.  and  the  latter 
agreed  that  the  record  should 
be  opened  for  scrutiny.  There¬ 
upon  Judge  Nickels  phoned  the 
Times’  counsel  and  complied 
with  his  request. 

Judge  Nickels  later  said  he 
reluctantly  opened  the  records 
He  issued  the  following  state¬ 
ment:  “Shades  of  Salem,  300 
years  ago.  Rumors,  innuendoes, 
half  truths,  hearsay  evidence 
and  conviction  without  trial 
should  have  no  place  in  our 
way  of  life.  The  very  purpKxse 
for  which  the  Juvenile  Court 
statutes  were  passed  has  been 
defeated.  A  pound  of  Aesh  was 
demanded  and  taken  by  certain 
interests.  The  responsibility 
now  rests  on  their  shoulders. 
A  local  clergyman  summed  up 
this  matter  very  nicely  last 
Sunday  with  these  words: 
'There  but  for  the  grace  of  God 
goes  your  child.’  ’’ 

■ 

Ad  Mats  Supplied 

A  new  advertising  mat  service 
for  dealers  is  being  initiated  by 
the  Sloane-Blabon  Corp.,  New 
York,  manufacturers  of  smooth 
surface  floor  covering.  A  book 
containing  34  complete  ads  in 
medium  and  small  sizes  has  been 
prepared. 
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Mechanized  Operation 
Gives  Better  Service 


COME  RAIN,  SNOW  OR  SLUSH  .  .  . 

Readers  of  the  St  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  will  get  crisp,  dry 
newspapers  in  water-resistant  envelope-bags  which  are  wox-coottd 
on  the  inside  to  provide  waterproofing  and  to  make  it  easy  for  Iht 
carrier  to  slide  the  paper  into  the  bog.  Circulation  Manoger  loon 
F.  Jae  says  the  bags  are  no  more  costly  than  waxed  wrappers  and 
tie-wire.  Besides  the  bags  carry  promotion  messoges. 


A  FULL  YEAR  of  successful 

tests  has  just  been  completed 
on  new  mechanized  develop¬ 
ments  in  subscription  fulfillment 
that  have  reduced  costs,  cut 
down  floor  space,  and  improved 
service  to  siibscribers  for  the 
Christian  Science  Publishing  So¬ 
ciety  in  Boston. 

The  new  system  is  now  in  full 
operation  on  the  Society’s  world¬ 
wide  daily,  weekly,  monthly  and 
quarterly  publications,  involving 
an  annual  combined  mailing  of 
more  than  75,000,000  newspapers 
and  periodicals.  The  plan  has 
saved  more  than  10,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  (an  entire 
floor  of  the  Publishing  House), 
substantially  reduced  man-hour 
requirements,  and  improved 
speed  and  accuracy  of  service  to 
the  point  where  most  subscrib¬ 
ers  now  get  “same^ay”  service. 

The  Society’s  circulation  de¬ 
partment  provides  service  for  a 
daily  newspaper  published  in  six 
regional  editions,  a  weekly  maga¬ 
zine,  a  monthly  magazine,  a  for¬ 
eign  language  magazine  in  five 
editions  and  Braille,  and  a  quar¬ 
terly  publication  In  three  sizes, 
in  eight  languages,  and  in 
Braille — giving  simultaneous  ful¬ 
fillment  service  to  a  total  of  26 
different  publications  or  editions 
of  publications. 

To  make  the  job  more  com¬ 
plex,  there  were  club  offers  to 
be  mechanized  to  give  all  pos¬ 
sible  combinations  of  the  daily, 
weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly 
publications  for  subscribers  and 
for  gifts,  yet  receive  only  one 
renewal  form. 

Workers*  Ideas  Enlisted 
„.  How  the  job  was  done  as  an 
“inside  operation”  over  a  period 
of  three  years  and  what  each 
step  of  simplification  accom¬ 
plished  is  told  by  the  Society’s 
circulation  manager,  H.  Phelps 
Gates,  in  this  brief  outline. 

(1)  Most  important  first  step 
in  the  mechanization  was  to  get 
workers’  support  for  a  new  con¬ 
cept  of  their  job — ^how  a  mod¬ 
ernized,  streamlined  operation 
would  raise  standards,  improve 
working  conditions,  and  make 
the  work  more  Interesting.  In 
gaining  support  of  personnel,  a 
w^hly  department  newsletter. 

Circulation  Flashes,”  pegged  to 
a  ‘  what-to-do  idea  coupon,” 
proved  the  most  useful  working 
tool.  Many  of  the  best  mechan¬ 
ization  ideas  came  from  the 
workers  themselves,  thus  giving 
them  an  important  and  vital 
part  in  the  program. 

(2)  Next  to  enlisting  workers’ 
support,  most  important  factor 
was  a  carefully  scheduled  pro¬ 
gram  of  reorganizing  only  one 
unit  at  a  time  so  that  there 
would  be  no  major  disturbance 

JO'^tines,  and  so  that  each 
unit,  when  simplified,  would 
stand  out  as  a  model  of  efficiency 
and  serve  as  an  example  for  fur¬ 
ther  mechanizations. 

f3)  First  and  simplest  unit  to 
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be  redesigned  was  a  correspond¬ 
ence  staff  of  13  secretary-corre¬ 
spondents  who  were  writing 
individual  letters  on  all  adjust¬ 
ments,  inquiries,  and  complaints. 
Study  of  this  correspondence 
showed  that  a  total  of  approxi¬ 
mately  30  form  cards  and  letters 
would  do  virtually  the  entire 
job.  Today,  replies  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  are  imprinted  right  at  the 
address-plate  files,  with  color¬ 
fully  illustrated  form  cards.  In 
place  of  13  correspondents,  only 
one  is  now  required,  handling 
only  complex  and  unusual  ad¬ 
justments  not  in  any  of  the  form 
letter  groups. 

Staff  of  Technical  Experts 

(4)  Next  step  of  mechaniza¬ 
tion  was  the  development  of  a 
staff  of  technical  experts,  each 
handling  as  a  geographical  unit, 
a  combined  job  of  address-plate 
filing,  adjustments,  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  order-file  look-ups. 
Each  technically  trained  com¬ 
bination  expert  was  trained  to 
do  a  complete  “one-stop-service” 
for  subscribers  in  a  given  geo¬ 
graphical  unit.  This  eliminated 
need  for  both  a  correspondence 
unit  of  13  workers  and  an  ad¬ 
justment  unit  of  15  workers,  and 
made  same-day  service  possible 
on  complex  adjustments  or  com¬ 
plaints  that  previously  required 
many  handlings  and  days  or 
weeks  of  delay.  With  routine 
detail  operations  absorbed  by 
these  skilled  experts,  the  error 
factor  in  fulfillment  was  redilced 
to  a  minimum. 

(5)  With  an  accurate,  highly 
skilled  worker  on  each  geo¬ 
graphical  address-plate  unit,  it 
was  then  possible  to  move  into 
a  conventional  Addressograph 
speedaumat  notched  plate  oper¬ 
ation  to  purge  terminations  by 
machine,  thereby  eliminating 
need  for  embossing  dates  on  ad¬ 
dress-plates,  thus  making  use  of 
the  same  address-plate  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  renewals 
or  until  a  subscriber  changes  his 
address.  Besides  reducing  the 
embossing  room  operation  by  30 
to  40  per  cent,  re-use  of  address- 
plate  stepped  up  accuracy  and 
speed  of  service,  and  saved  time 
at  the  address-plate  files. 

(6)  With  a  mechanized  notched 
stencil  plan  in  operation  for  pro¬ 
motion  and  renewal  purposes,  it 
was  then  possible  to  swing 
those  skiHed  unit  workers  into 
the  most  technical  operation  of 
all,  which  also  proved  to  be  the 
biggest  time  saver  and  cost- 
reducing  factor.  By  using  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  vari-colored  lacquers 
(especially  compounded  for  use 
on  metal  plates),  it  was  possible 
to  accurately  identify  address- 
plates  for  multiplicity  of  billing 
factors  covering  many  combina¬ 
tions  of  periodicals.  Thus,  a 
notched  stencil  expirated  on  an 
Addressograph  2600,  and  having 
a  lacquered  symbol  of  blue  for 
illustration,  would  be  used  to 
send  a  statement  for  three  peri¬ 


odicals,  in  yellow  for  four,  in 
green  for  five,  etc.  Lacquered 
plates  were  screened  at  renewal- 
promotion  time  for  imprinting 
on  a  variety  of  special  pre¬ 
printed  bills  covering  all  pos¬ 
sible  combinations,  then  re-filed 
into  the  regular  address-plate 
files  awaiting  receipt  of  renewal. 
This  novel  use  of  address  plates 
for  combination  billing  purposes 
eliminated  a  card  control  and 
costly  hand-typed  renewal  state¬ 
ment  routine  previously  used  for 
billing  subscribers  for  combina¬ 
tions  or  “club  offers.” 

Orders  Filed  on  Film 

(7)  Biggest  space  saver,  as 
well  as  a  minor  labor  saver,  was 
the  installation  of  microfilm  for 
filling  orders.  Two  years  of  cor¬ 
respondence,  amounting  to  near¬ 
ly  2,000,000  orders  and  letters, 
previously  required  approxi¬ 
mately  4,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  l^en  reduced  to  micro¬ 
film,  these  orders  were  found  to 
occupy  two  small  filing  cabinets. 
By  filing  orders  into  conven¬ 
tional  alphabetical  files  for  a 
few  months,  then  “scanning” 
them  onto  microfilm  on  a  cycle 
basis,  it  has  been  possible  to 
condense  the  filing  operation 
from  250  to  50  filing  cabinets. 
This  condensation  was  a  further 
saving  through  elimination  of 
one  complete  filing-in  break¬ 
down.  Microfilming  was  the 
final  step  that  made  possible  the 
condensation  of  the  department 
on  one  floor,  with  all  the  con¬ 
venience,  efficiency,  and  im¬ 
proved  service  that  such  a  merg¬ 
ing  of  job  performance  always 
accomplishes. 

(8)  A  wholly  new  plan  of 
mechanizing  the  addressing  and 
invoicing  of  quantity  orders  also 
proved  a  time  and  space  saver 
and  stepped  up  spe^  and  ac¬ 
curacy  in  service.  With  the  aid 
of  Addressograph  record-plate 
equipment,  a  wholesale  list  of 
more  than  3,000  outlets  was  set 
up  on  one  master  plate  list  to 
imprint  “draw  numbers”  up  to 
15  different  periodicals  and  com¬ 
binations  from  the  same  plate. 
By  synchronizing  tabular  con¬ 
trols  with  varying  masks,  only 
one  draw  number  can  be  auto¬ 
matically  selected  for  imprinting 
on  wholesale  wrappers  or  Dick 
strips.  Further  mechanized  re¬ 
finements  enabled  such  mechan¬ 
ized  tabular  control  refinements 
as  varying  the  size  of  wrapper 
for  varying  quantities  and  the 
combination  use  of  plates  for 
both  mailing  and  invoice  pur¬ 
poses,  with  a  money  factor  em¬ 
bossed  on  the  plate.  In  one  sim- 
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pie  adaptation  of  the  system,  it 
was  possible  to  do  a  me^anized 
invoice  job  in  one  hour  that  pre¬ 
viously  r^uired  four  weeks  of  a 
typist’s  time.  I 

This  many-faceted  simplifica¬ 
tion  and  mechanization  program 
which  required  a  comparatively 
sma.l  outlay  for  new  machines 
and  equipment  to  acoomplisb 
has  now  had  a  full  year  of  the 
most  rigorous  testing.  While  the 
result  has  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  service  at  lower  costs 
there  have  also  been  substantial 
improvements  in  job  standards 
and  working  conditions. 

Sign  Up  for  Bike  Derby 

COLUMBUS  (O.)  Dispatcli  and 
Columbus  Citizen  were  amon{ 
the  first  newspapers  to  sign  up 
for  participation  in  the  first  All- 
American  Newspaperboys  Cham¬ 
pionship  Bicycle  Derby.  Finals 
will  take  place  Aug.  28  at  Co- 
lumbus.  More  than  100  papen 
have  entered,  according  to 
Mayor  James  A.  Rhodes  of  O 
lumbus,  president  of  All-Amer 
ican  Newspaperboys  Sports 
Scholarships,  Inc. 

Plan  Newspaperboy  Events 

OFFICERS,  directors  and  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen  of  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Circulation  Managers 
Association  at  their  spring  meet¬ 
ing  at  Durham,  N.  C.,  April  27. 
planned  for  each  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  Virginia,  North  Carolino 
and  South  Carolina  to  bring  car 
rier  boys  to  the  respective  state 
capitals  on  National  Newspaper 
Boy  Day.  Charles  Moester  of 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  is  chair 
man  of  the  Mid-Atlantic  news- 
paperboy  committee. 

Carrier  Given  Medal 

CALIFORNIA  Newspaperboy 
Foundation  has  presented  its 
Community  Service  Award 
medal  to  William  A.  Hembree, 

13,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 
carrier,  whose  quick  actions 
saved  a  playmate,  buried  alive 
when  a  cave  collapsed.  The 
award  was  made  by  William  F 
Edgell,  Times  circulation  agent 
in  the  suburb  of  Wilmington 
^lif.,  where  young  Hembree 
has  his  Times  route. 

Carrier  Family  Show  \ 

THE  third  annual  Carrier  Fam¬ 
ily  Show  of  the  Cleve^M 
( O. )  Press  took  place  on  Friday 
the  13th  but  it  was  a  lucky  day 
for  the  3,900  boys  and  menwrs 
of  their  families;  _  especially 
lucky  for  seven  carriers  who  rv 
ceived  college  scholarships. 
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Popular  Misconceptions  That  Are  Deader  Than  Yesterday's  Type 


**Gecse  From  Wood 

An  old  Irish  superstition  tells  how  geese  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  fir  timber  thrown  into  the  sea.  Every¬ 
one  knows  this  is  pure  bunk,  but  many  people  still 
believe  that . . . 


“Canned  Foods  Contain  Preserrativas’* 

Wrong!  The  Food  and  Drug  Act  prohibits  the  use 
of  preservatives  in  canning,  and  the  canning  process 
makes  them  unnecessary.  The  spoilage  organisms 
are  destroyed  by  heat,  and  the  hermetic  seal  pre¬ 
vents  contamination  from  the  outside. 


“Canned  Foods  Must  Be  Cooked” 


Do  Barnacles  Grow  On  Trees? 


In  certain  parts  of  North  Scotland,  it  is  believed  by 
some  that  barnacles  grow  on  trees.  As  barnacles 
only  grow  in  salt  water,  this  old  fallacy  is  biologi¬ 
cally  impossible.  However  . . . 


Wrong  !  This  false  belief  assumes  that  canned  foods 
are  raw  and  therefore  should  be  cooked  as  long  as 
raw  foods.  The  true  fact  is  that  the  canning  process 
thoroughly  cooks  the  can’s  contents. 


AS  YOU  KNOW,  misconceptions  like  these 
are  quoted  widely  and  are  accepted  as  fact  .  .  . 
and  it  is  to  the  public’s  interest  that  the  true 
facts  about  canned  foods  be  brought  to  light. 


As  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for 
food  and  other  products,  we  believe  it  is  also 
important  to  us  that  these  truths  be  brought  to 
your  attention. 


AMERICAN  CAN  CO.  New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 

No  Other  container  protects  like  the  can 
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PROMOTION 


Spiel  For  Plant  Tour 
Put  In  Picture  Form 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


THE  growing  importance  of  the 

plant  tour  a:;  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  medium  for  newspapers 
makes  it  interesting  to  note 
some  recent  changes  in  the 
plant  tour  pattern  effected  by 
the  Canton  ( O. )  Repository. 

Perhaps  the  most  important 
change  was  in  the  spiel  given 
during  the  tour.  Since  such  an 
explanatory  talk  must  inevit¬ 
ably  use  statistics  and  technical 
information,  the  spiel  has  been 
revised  for  better  layman  un¬ 
derstanding  into  simple  almost 
picture  language.  In  fact,  there 
are  now  two  different  talks — 
one  for  adult  groups,  the  other 
for  school  groups. 

Each  department  head  was 
asked,  by  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  to  give  in  detail  his 
department's  function.  Foremen 
of  the  several  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  were  asked  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  operation  of  all  me¬ 
chanical  equipment.  The  pro¬ 
motion  department  then  put 
this  material  into  simple  form 
for  the  talks. 

Now,  for  instance,  instead  of 
merely  mentioning  that  the  Re- 
■>osltory’s  circulation  is  over 
61,000,  the  figure  is  brought  to 
vividness  by  picturing  it  as  a 
431-mile  newsprint  highway 
from  Canton  to  Chicago. 

The  Repository  is  114  years 
old.  When  the  guide  shows  the 
first  edition,  March  30,  1815. 
he  compares  the  make-up  of  the 
paper  then  and  today.  Then  he 
turns  to  page  2  of  the  edition 
of  Aug.  24,  1815,  and  lets  the 
visitors  read  the  Repository’s 
story  of  the  defeat  of  Napoleon 
at  Waterloo. 

Visitors  to  the  Repository 
plant  number  some  1,500  a  year. 
Most  of  them  are  between  12 
and  15  years  old,  and  the  visit 
to  the  newspaper  plant  is  their 
first  to  a  large  industrial  plant. 
Right  here  you  can  see  the 
immense  public  relations  value 
of  these  tours. 

Because  the  tour  Is  rather 
complicated— that  is.  it  throws 
a  lot  of  complicated  informa¬ 
tion  at  the  young  visitors— the 
plant  tour  booklet  has  been  re¬ 
vised  to  tell  the  newspaper 
story  mostly  in  pictures  and 
simple  language.  The  booklets 
are  given  to  tour  groups  several 
days  before  their  tour,  so  that 
they  may  study  the  newspaper 
story  in  advance  and  thus  get 
more  out  of  the  tour  itself. 

Arrangements  have  been 
made  with  station  WHBC  for 
the  visitors  to  the  Repository 
to  visit  the  station  on  the  same 
afternoon,  thus  giving  them  a 
chance  to  compare  both  me¬ 
diums  of  communication.  The 
radio  tour  ends  with  a  studio 
interview,  which  is  recorded 
and  broadcast  later. 

Recognizing  the  great  public 
relations  value  of  the  plant  tour, 
the  Repository  ha.s  made  an 


active  effort  to  book  tours.  In 
addition  to  arousing  interest 
among  principals  and  teachers, 
the  Repository  has  gone  after 
groups  from  local  retail  store.s 
and  industrial  plants.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  most  available  tour  date.s 
are  filled. 

Impact 

"IMPACT  1949”  is  what  the  S*. 

Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat 
titles  a  forceful  booklet  which 
packs  into  its  32  file-size  pages 
three  minutes  of  hard-hitting, 
point-making  presentation.  The 
booklet  covers  new  facts  about 
the  paper's  circulation,  and 
punches  hard  at  the  fact  that 
the  St.  Louis  market  is  far  far 
bigger  than  metropolitan  St. 
Louis.  In  fact,  from  the  facts 
presented,  the  St.  Louis  market 
is  twice  as  big.  Figures  are 
given  for  population,  auto  regis¬ 
tration,  retail  outlets,  retail 
sales,  food  stores  and  food  store 
sales,  drug  stores  and  their 
sales,  filling  stations,  etc.  The 
booklet  should  prove  highly  ef¬ 
fective. 

Posterity 

THE  New  York  Mirror  is  proud 

of  its  Youth  Forum,  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  paper's 
youth  program,  which  has  been 
frequently  reported  on  in^  this 
space.  liie  program  was  start¬ 
ed  six  years  ago.  Since  then, 
says  Publisher  Charles  B.  Mc¬ 
Cabe.  the  forum  has  been  "lib¬ 
erally  copied  in  dozens  of 
cities."  Last  year,  he  says,  "we 
received  more  than  50  requests 
from  cities  all  over  the  nation 
asking  for  the  blueprint  of  its 
organization.” 

Now  the  Mirror  produces  a 
handsome  brochure,  liberally 
illustrated,  which  gives  a  pic¬ 
ture  story  of  the  youth  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  conducted  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  New  York 
City  park  department,  board  of 
education,  police  department, 
and  60-odd  character-building 
groups. 

The  forum  itself  has  as  its 
main  objective  "to  bring  to¬ 
gether  a  cross-section  of  our 
youngsters  so  that  they  may 
discuss  their  problems  and 
make  recommendations  to  their 
elders.” 

The  brochure  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  presentation  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  noble  in  conception  and 
heroic  in  execution.  It  provides 
fine  inspiration  for  other  papers, 
as  well  as  persuasive  promotion 
for  the  Mirror. 

In  the  Bag 

GOOD  gag  is  used  by  the  Los 

Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror  to 
promote  its  May  4  edition,  which 
ran  104  pages,  first  time  the 
new  tabloid  has  gone  over  100 
pages.  Included  in  the  edition 
is  a  “Brides  in  the  Mirror" 


supplement,  covering  the  bride's 
interest  from  the  engagement 
party  to  her  first  dinner  party. 
Copies  of  the  big  paper  were 
air-expressed  in  special  wood¬ 
en  containers  to  a  nation-wide 
list.  In  addition,  some  7,500 
brides-to-be  in  Los  Angeles 
will  get  the  supplement  free 
during  May  and  June. 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette 
rendered  a  public  service  to  its 
community,  as  well  as  grabbing 
off  a  lot  of  publicity  for  itself, 
by  sponsoring  the  city’s  first 
helicopter  mail. 

Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Sentinel 
drew  favorable  reaction  to  a 
series  on  the  hunt  for  a  cancer 
cure,  and  then  to  reprints  of 
the  series,  which  were  widely 
mailed. 

Chicago  (Ill.)  Herald-Amer 
ican  mailed  a  broadside  show¬ 
ing  extensive  editorial  enter¬ 
prise  in  bringing  about  civic 
improvements  to  spur  new 
building  in  the  community.  The 
broadside  went  to  retail  and 
real  estate  lists. 

'Public  Relations' 

RAOUL  BLUMBERG,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post  since  1937,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Director.  In  this  capacity 
he  will  be  in  charge  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  department  of  the  paper, 
as  well  as  continuing  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  promotion  de¬ 
partment. 

«  *  « 

EXPANSION  of  the  promotion 

department  activities  and  its 
renaming  as  "public  relations 
department”  has  been  effected 
by  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury  Herald  and  News.  Daniel 
K.  Stern  is  director. 

GPM  Named  in  S.  F. 

Appointment  of  Don  Knight 
as  general  promotion  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  ( Calif. ) 
Chronicle  is  announced.  He  has 
been  advertising  promotion 
manager.  The  shift  distributes 
on  a  wider  basis  promotional 
duties  formerly  shared  with  the 
special  events  department  head¬ 
ed  by  John  T.  Wallace,  whose 
division  will  continue  to  handle 
editorial  promotion  and  matters 
of  a  public  relations  character. 
Mr.  l6iight  will  direct  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  as  well  as  ad¬ 
vertising.  advertising  copy  and 
campaigns,  research,  and  liaison 
with  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
handling  the  Chronicle  account. 
■ 

Press  Group  Named 
As  Safet-y  Advisors 

Harrisburg — William  N.  Hardy, 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  five  other  newspaper¬ 
men  have  been  organized  into  a 
support  committee  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Highway  Safety  Advis¬ 
ory  Committee. 

Serving  with  Mr.  Hardy  are 
S.  W.  Calkins.  Uniontown  News¬ 
papers.  Inc.;  Harrison  H.  Smith, 
Wilkes-Barre  Publishing  Co.; 
John  E.  Perkins.  Jr.,  Williams¬ 
port  Sun  and  Gazette-Bulletin; 
Col.  Harry  D.  Immel,  York  Dis¬ 
patch;  and  A.  E.  Hickerson, 
Philadelphia  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc. 
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News  from  Cabbies 
UP  TO  200  letters  a  week  ire 
being  received  by  the  Phik- 
delphia  Daily  News  from  cib 
drivers  contributing  stories  (« 
a  sparkling  new  feature  called 
"Rolling  Around  Town.”  Dem 
McCullough,  editor  of  the  News 
said  the  idea  for  the  column 
grew  from  the  great  number  o( 
tips  phoned  to  the  paper  by 
Philadelphia  cabbies.  The  News 
gives  $2  for  each  story  pub¬ 
lished  and  also  entertains  at  a 
dinner  each  week  five  of  the 
drivers  and  their  wives  for  the 
best  tip.s  received 

Off  the  Spindle 
ON  AN  afternoon  newspaper 
with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  lo¬ 
cal  news,  Managing  Editor  Ri.i 
Howe  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C) 
News  found  important  and  read¬ 
able  telegraph  news  too  fre 
quently  suffered.  So,  from  ti 
telegraph  editor’s  overflow,  hi 
now  picks  the  sprightliest  itena 
rounds  them  up  in  a  "()nce- 
Over  of  the  World  Over,”  giv¬ 
ing  each  only  a  sentence  or  two 
It’s  illustrated  with  personali¬ 
ties  in  the  news. 

They  Love  Mother 

AN  employe’s  suggestion  ba 
idea  paid  off  a  thousandfold  b 
good  will  and  promotional  fod¬ 
der  for  the  Charlotte  (N.  C' 
News.  In  a  letter  contest  ope 
to  children  up  to  12  years  of  ap 
on  "Why  I  Love  My  Mother’ 
more  than  1,000  entries  weren- 
ceived  in  the  six-day  span  d 
the  contest.  The  editorial 
staff  was  overwhelmed  as  mud 
by  the  quality  and  origi¬ 
nality  of  the  entries  as  by 
their  sheer  numbers.  They  wen 
particularly  delighted  with  thi 
third  place  winner’s  offerinf: 
“I  love  my  mother  because  shi 
takes  good  care  of  me  and  ny 
black  cat.  Joe.  She  buys  Joi 
fish” 


Los  Angeles  Times 
Issues  New  History 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — A  new 
“History  of  the  Los  Angela 
Times,”  brought  up  to  date  to 
include  the  birth  of  the  after 
noon  tabloid  Mirror,  the  pur 
chase  of  paper  mills  in  the  ft 
cific  Northwest,  and  erection  a 
a  $1,500,000  commercial  print¬ 
ing  plant,  has  been  issued  by  tho 
68-year-old  newspaper.  Writte 
by  Ed  Ainsworth  and  edited  bj 
Don  'Taylor,  it  is  a  profusely  m 
lustrated,  slick -paper  boiAlet  * 
68  pages.  Distribution  is  wW 
made  to  schools,  librariM  aw 
other  outlets  by  the  public  re» 
tions  department  headed  by  EO 
Reap. 

■ 

Spring  Edition  Green 

Oil  City,  Pa.— The  covet  d 
the  Spring  Festival  issue  of  tK 
Oil  City  Derrick-Blizzard  wv 
printed  in  green.  The  full-siz« 
supplement  carried  ads  from  w 
local  merchants. 
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Sell  New  England  with  NEWSPAPERS 


H^pWwubadou  .  ^ 

praises  01" 

I  3  fine  old 

f 

New  England  traditions 


Success  doesn’t  come  easily — 
nor  does  it  arrive  haphazardly. 
It’s  the  result  of  smart  plan¬ 
ning  and  hard  work. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 

I  this  point  was  well-proven  by 
[  the  eighty-year-old  Hampden 
'  Brewery  of  Willimansett, 

I  Massachusetts.  At  that  time, 

I  a  complete  promotional  over- 
j  haul  was  indicated  and  accom- 
j  plished.  The  sales  organiza- 
j  tion  was  increased,  the  pack- 
j  ages  redesigned,  and  trucks  re- 
{  painted.  Then  the  company 
j  launched  into  an  aggressive 
I  selling  and  advertising  cam-  i 

j  P“g«-  1 

I  The  results  were  more  than  > 
I  gratifying.  During  1948,  ; 
I  Hampden  increased  sales  by 
J  26,084  barrels  and  rose  to  sec-  * 
ond  place  among  all  brands  of 
ale  and  beer  sold. 

The  major  portion  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  devoted  to  heavy 
advertising  in  56  New  England 
newspapers  —  1,000-line  copy 
in  major  cities  and  600-line 
copy  in  smaller  cities.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  advertising  agency 
handling  the  account  —  The 
Reingold  Company,  Inc.  — 
"newspapers  have  been  a  de¬ 
ciding  factor  in  bringing  about 
Hampden’s  greatly  increased 
^  sales.” 


Ql 


never 


e  sing  songs  very  & 
As  we  ride  in 


2  One  ol  New  BnShnd't  (rcete*l  ptcee- 
orce  i*  an  old-luhioacd  hay-ride  under 
a  brishi  tOvery  moon.  It’a  a  real  traditioa— 
juat  like  mild,  dry  Hampden 
Ala  — made  by  iolkt  who  brew 
ine  ale  —  uttUmt  tUtl 


IPerhapa  (be  moat  unique  tradition  kept 
colorfully  alive  in  theae  modem  timea  ia 
Provincelonm’a  famed  town  crier.  Drcaaed 
in  Colonial  attire,  be  atill  rinda  hia  bell 
and  calla  out  the  newa  of  the  dayl 


foremost  among  the  fine 
of  old  New  England . . . 


traditions 


Th*  pale.  Ught  die  with  the  mUd.  dry  flavor/ 


Ffttnous  in  New  England  for  80  Years! 


script  (E),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eeqle  (E),  Tauetoa 
Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E).  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette  (MEE), 
Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 

RHODE  ISLAND— Watt  Warwick  Pawtmot  VaU 
lay  Daily  Timet  (E),  Providence  Bulletin  (El, 
Providence  Journal  JM),  Providanea  Journal  (S), 
Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Antonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridge¬ 
port  Pott  (S),  Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  JkdU), 
Danbury  Newt-Times  (E),  Hartford  Courant 
(M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Tima*  (E), 
Meriden  Journal  (E),  Meriden  Record  (M),  No# 
Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven  Reoitter  (EES), 
New  London  Day  (E),  Norwich  Bulletin  ana 
Record  (MEE),  Torrington  Ragittar  (E),  Wator- 
bury  Republican  E  American  (MEE),  Waterbary 
Republican  (MES). 


MAINE — Bangor  Daily  Newt  (M). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Concord  Monitor-Patriot 
(E),  New  Hampshire  Morning  Union  and  Man- 
ehettar  Evening  Leader. 

VERMONT— Barre  Timet  (E),  Bennington  Banner 
(E),  Burlington  Free  Preu  (M). 
MASSACHUSETTS— Beverly  Timet  (E),  Boston 
Globe  (MEE).  Boston  Globa  jS),  ktton  Pest 
(M),  Boston  Pott  (S),  Boston  Record  E  Ameri¬ 
can  (MEE),  Boston  Sunday  Advartiter  JS), 
Brockton  Enterprise  E  Timas  (E),  Capo  Cod 
Standard-Times,  Hyannls  (E),  Fall  River  Herald 
News  (E),  Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner 
News  (E),  Haverhill  Gazette  (E),  Lawrence 
^gle-Tribuna  (MEE),  Lynn  Item  (E),  Now 
Bedford  Sunday  Standard-Timas  (S),  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Standard-Times  (E),  North  Adams  Tran- 


Hampden's  is  only  one  of  many 
successful  campaigns  in  which 
New  England  newspapers  are 
playing  a  dominant  role.  These 
fine,  intensely  read  local  newspa¬ 
pers  can  do  an  excellent  fob  for 
you,  too.  Place  your  advertising 
campaign  where  it  counts  —  in 
New  England’s  newspapers. 


L 
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Production  is  up 
since  we  added  our 
Model  G  Intertype'" 


MODEL  G  MIXER  . . .  Ih«  "lripl«-t«rvk*"  IntwlTP* 
Lina-Compotinp  Machina  . . .  •tpa<ially  built  kr 
headsuttinp,  display  ads  and  uvun  classiflud.  It  Is 
a  widu-rangu  display  machine  and  a  fast  straiglit* 
matter  machine  all  in  one.  Equipped  with  72  end 
90-channel  main  magazines  In  any  combinotlen 
to  meet  your  specific  requirements. 


INTERTYPE 


BROOKLYN  2,  NEW  YORK 


Foreman:  ''The  Model  G  Intertype  turns  out  such  a  variety  of  work. 
Straight  matter . . .  heads  . . .  large  display  ...  all  go  through  with  equal 
ease.  That  means  a  lot  in  this  shop:  really  boosts  production." 

Operator:  "...  and  my  job  is  much  easier.  Intertype's  continuous  dis¬ 
tribution,  'No-turn'  Autoshift  and  Finger-Flip  Shift  for  quick  and  easy 
mixing  .  .  .  the  Six-Mold  Disk  with  automatic  ejector  blade  selection  .  . . 
and  the  Autospacer  for  automatic  quadding  and  centering  give  me  more 
time  to  concentrate  on  the  copy." 

Proofreader:  "I'm  in  the  best  position  to  see  the  difference.  With  more 
proofs  to  read,  fewer  proofs  go  back  for  corrections  .  . .  I've  never  seen 
such  a  variety  of  copy  go  through  so  smoothly." 

Make~up  Man:  "You  know  what  I  appreciate  more  than  anything?  Less 
handling  of  individual  type  for  large  display.  Clean,  new  slygs  tailor- 
made  for  the  job  save  my  time  and  my  temper  when  the  pressure's  on." 


For  Greater  Composing  Room  Output  Look  to  Progressive 


Equipment  Review  Section 


CALL-CURONICLC' 

N&WSPAPE-R.S 

TUtTYPtStTTE-A 

UOOK-UP 


TFLt*  LINOS 

,0  M  silU  (D0 


say  that  necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention.  It  has  no 
more  concrete  illustration  than 
the  mechanical  changes  made 
by  these  Lehigh  Valley  dailies 
since  76  union  printers  failed 
to  report  for  work  on  the  night 
shift  Dec.  4,  1947. 

Faced  with  a  desperate  situa¬ 
tion  to  continue  publication,  the 
management  of  the  Call-Chron¬ 
icle  went  to  work  with  new 
ideas  which,  according  to  Don¬ 
ald  P.  Miller,  executive  vice- 
president,  has  hastened  the 
printing  revolution  in  this  news¬ 
paper  plant  by  10  years. 

Several  Unique  Features 

Experiments  in  that  revolu¬ 
tion.  which  began  with  paper 
type  and  photoengraving,  are 
still  going  on,  but  the  pattern 
for  the  future  is  about  com¬ 
plete,  Editor  &  Publisher 
learned  in  a  survey  made  at  the 
plant  this  week.  Unique  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  operation  include: 

,  1.  A  direct  link  by  Teletype¬ 
setter  from  the  newspaper’s  bu¬ 
reaus  in  Bethlehem,  5  miles 
away;  and  Lansford,  40  miles 
away. 

•  2.  Direct  transmission  from 
the  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  to  the  composing  room 
three  floors  above. 

,  3.  A  custom-made  control 
switch,  which  makes  it  possible 
to  change  typecasting  from  one 
machine  to  another  from  the 
same  keyboard  perforator  by 
merely  pressing  a  button. 

•  4.  No  manual  handling  of 
tape.  All  the  typecasting  is 
done  through  re-perforators. 

The  Call-Chronicle,  with  a 
combined  morning  and  evening 
circulation  of  76,203  and  a  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  of  49,809,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  last  yearly  state¬ 
ment,  is  the  second  largest  user 
of  the  Teletypesetter  in  the 
country.  It  was  the  first  before 

syste^**”*  papers  adopted  the  for  the  unfir*  hookup.  On  the  right  at  this  electrical  unit  is 

I  .  .  .  .  an  ingenious  baler  for  tape.  Both  units  were  custom-built. 

Layout  of  Room  Cfcangad 

The  Call-Chronicle  uses  12  for  us  and  it  may  set  a  prece-  a  matter  of  minutes, 
perforators.  11  transmitters.  10  dent  for  far-reaching  changes  We  watched  an  operator,  in 
re-perforators  and  8  Linotype  by  other  newspapers.  Our  a  sound-proofed  booth  in  the 
operating  units  on  news.  It  has  country  circulation  is  important,  classified  ad  department  trans- 

•  Teletypesetter  link  This  gives  us  an  opportunity  mit  some  test  copy.  In  a  few 
with  bureaus  and  the  main  com-  to  handle  the  news  from  bu-  minutes  we  walked  up  to  the 
posing  room.  With  telephone  reau  correspondents  and  re-  composing  room  and  were  able 
circuits,  the  operation  is  as  sim-  porters  faster  than  it  has  ever  to  see  it  in  type. 

pie  as  casting  from  transmitters,  been  processed  before.”  The  control  switch  is  a  mar- 

through  re-perforators  in  an  ad-  The  transmission  of  ads  from  vel  of  electrical  engineering.  It 
joining  room  of  the  Call-Chron-  the  classified  department  to  the  was  perfected,  after  months  of 
'  n  Pu  t  •  composing  room  works  so  experimenting  by  Mr.  Miller 

Both  classified  advertising  smoothly  that  it  is  possible  to  and  his  brother,  Samuel  W. 
th  transmitted  from  place  an  ad  at  the  front  counter  Miller,  vicepresident  and  pro- 

the  bureaus.  The  classified  of  the  paper  and  see  a  proof  in  duction  manager,  who  worked 

editor  S  publisher  lo  May  14,  1943 


atirc.  I  I  « 

-Wb  ,  CLACSl^lfD  FFtWOt*IO«  O-RFHMMVMr 

ig  a 

and  Chart  shows  the  Teletypesafter  hook-up  of  the  Allentown  Call-Chronicle 
The  Newspapers.  The  New  York  location  is  included  as  a  possible,  future 
‘Ctly  development  of  the  system. 

Hon  the  unique  system  with  the 

help  of  a  local  electrical  wiz¬ 
ard. 

Heart  of  the  system  is  a  con¬ 
trol  box  about  18  inches  square, 
housing  a  maze  of  wires  and 
operated  by  a  series  of  buttons. 

"This  is  really  our  pride  and 
joy,”  says  Don  Miller.  “We  can 
get  any  combination  you  name. 
We  can  switch  from  any  trans¬ 
mitter  to  any  Linotype  through 
push-button  control, 

“For  instance,  if  there’s  a 
breakdown  on  Linotype  No.  1, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  press  a 
button  and  you  can  cast  type 
on  Linotype  No.  2  or  any  of 
our  other  operating  units.  If 
we  want  to  stop  casting  on  tele- 
lino  No.  4  from  keyboard  per¬ 
forator  No.  4  and  start  casting 
from  keyboard  perforator  No.  5, 
again  all  we  have  to  do  is  press 
a  button. 

Heart  at  the  System 

“This  Is  the  heart  of  our 
whole  Teletypesetter  system. 
With  it  and  our  all-reperforator 
operation,  we  have  saved  miles 
of  walking  and  stepped  up  our 
production  efficiency  tremend¬ 
ously.” 

Asked  to  compare  costs  of  the 
present  operation  with  the  full¬ 
time  manual  setting,  Mr.  Miller 
said  figures  were  often  mislead¬ 
ing. 

“I  can  tell  you  this,  how¬ 
ever,”  he  said,  “production  has 
gone  up  22.8%  and  you  can 
draw  your  own  conclusions  on 
whether  we  have  saved  on 
costs. 

“In  1947  we  produced  16,616 
pages.  In  1948,  our  page  pro¬ 
duction  jumped  to  20,402. 

“This  was  done  through  use 
of  new  equipment,  smoother 
production  processes  and  a  force 
larger  than  the  group  that  went 
on  strike.  We  have  more  people 
in  our  type  production  set-up 
than  we  had  before  the  strike.” 

Mr.  Miller  said  the  use  of 
the  Teletypesetter  was  not  a 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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You  can  depend  on  Teletypesetter 
Tape  marked  PERFECTION  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  very  best  results  in  all  kinds 
of  equipment  and  under  all  types  of 
operating  conditions.  Made  by  the 
world's  largest  source  of  com¬ 
munication  papers^  PERFECTION 
Teletypesetter  Tape  is  sold  direct  to 
the  user. 

Dependable  deliveries  keep  inventories 
low  and  stock  fresh.  PERFECTION 
Teletypesetter  Tape  is  now  available 
in  a  CHOICE  OF  COLORS  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery.  Call,  write,  wire  or  you 
may  wish  to  contact  us  by  teletype. 
The  T.W.X.  number  is  PH-103. 


IS  YOUR  PROTECTION 


PAPER  MANUFACTURERS 
COMPANY 


HIIADELPHIA  23 


PENNSnVANIA 


Allentown  Tele' 

continued  from  page  53 


father,  David  A.  Miller,  one 
of  the  co-owners  of  the  paper. 
He  bought  an  interest  in  the 
Morning  Call  in  1895  when  it 

measure  to  cut  down  manpower,  Lif^^cinn^ted^  with  Z 

but  the  means  of  providing  flex-  .inreThat  time  h! 

ibility  undreamed  of  in  the  as  sole  owner  in  m 

and  returned  to  the  paper  with 


his  sons  in  1934. 

Special  Baler  tor  Used  Tape 

Every  piece  of  machinery  in 
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past. 

“We  were  faced  with  a  real 
dilemma  17  months  ago.  The 
scale  committee  had  accepted 

the  terms  of  the  new  contract  . . . 

but  our  men  failed  to  report  to  composing  room,  with  the 

from  Interna-  exception  of  a  few  Ludlow 
were  f^ced  with  a  units,  has  been  moved  to  a  new 
serious  situation  but  were  de-  location  to  produce  maximum 
continue  publica-  efficiency.  An  adjoining  build- 
are  con-  jng,  which  the  company  owned, 
cerned,  the  strike  is  over.  taken  over  to  provide  room 

400  Employes  on  Papers  for  the  keyboard  perforator  op 
Twenty-one  of  the  original  76  erators,  handling  of  copy,  etc. 
who  failed  to  report  for  duty  The  brothers  even  designed  a 
have  returned  to  the  Call-  small,  ingenious  baler  for  used 
Chronicle.  The  paper  still  em-  tape.  It  was  built  alongside  the 
ploys  16  manual  operators  for  control  switch.  Neat,  compact 
ad  composition,  heads  and  cut  and  efficient,  it  can  hold  huge 

lines.  The  company  has  400  quantities  of  the  tape, 

employes,  half  of  them  mem-  An  interesting  feature  of  it 
bers  of  unions.  jg  ^  paper  bag  container  which 

Paper  type  and  photoengrav-  inserted  into  the  baler.  The 

mg  was  used  to  put  out  the  tape  is  placed  in  it,  pressed 

papers  for  over  a  month  after  down;  and  when  filled,  a  flap 

can  be  turned  to  close  the  bag. 
The  first  Teletypesetter  was  in-  which  can  be  flipped  out  in  a 
stalled  early  in  January,  1948.  fgw  seconds 
Production  of  type  has  in-  ,  :  j  _  g-f-tv 

to  fcod™!  me^ur^becaus.  the  Tel.typ? 

Lter  oWatoi?Te  pT^uJSig  cumulate  aa  a  precaution  agaM 

from  one  to  two  galleys  an  ^  ,.  ,  .  , 

hour.  Other  interesting  features  of 

During  our  visit  to  the  plant,  ^he  Call-Chronicle  Teletypeset- 
we  watched  a  test  run  by  ter  system  according  to  Mr. 
Daniel  F.  Smith,  Teletypesetter  MiUer: 

Corp.  representative,  who  was  •  ^t  is  one  of  the  few  pa^rs 
at  the  plant  for  several  days  using  the  re-perforators  Sel- 
to  give  further  instructions  to  dom  is  the  tape  permitted  to 
the  operators  accumulate.  Most  papers  using 

He  produced  a  galley  of  type  the  Teletypesetters  carry  tape 
in  15  minutes,  keeping  two  tele-  to  the  operating  units, 
linos  operating  at  one  time.  •  Most  corrections  are  done 
“Of  _  course,"  Mr.  Miller  said,  manually.  It  has  not  been 
“this  is  just  a  stunt,  but  it  in-  found  practical  to  cast  correc- 
dicates  what  can  be  done.  tions  through  perforators.  The 

“We  have  had  to  sweat  this  only  time  it’s  done  is  as  a  self¬ 
system  out  from  a  desperate  disciplinary  measure  by  the  op- 

situation,  but  now  there  is  no  erators  to  improve  their  trans- 
doubt  in  our  minds  that  the  mission  of  copy, 
practical  way  of  handling  news  Two  pay  increases  have  been 
type  is  by  means  of  the  Tele-  given  to  the  present  staff  since 
typesetter  for  many  reasons  the  original  76  walked  off  the 
other  than  costs.  job 

'  flexible  and  imnrov^  nroof  reading  It  is 

the  training  period  is  short.  As  a  room 

far  as  our  labor  situation  is  ^  Learning  of  new  skills  by  the 

concerned,  we  had  no  quarrel  ™  ®  rptnrn^  to 

with  our  people,  who  have  been  returned  to 

friends  and  neighbors  of  ours  ^orK. 

for  years.  When  they  failed  to  Here,  in  the  heart  of  tne 
show  up  for  work  we  were  de-  famous  Pennsylvania  -  German 
termined  to  continue  publica-  farming  and  industrial  area,  the 
tion.  revolution  has  not  changed  the 

4  lO-Year  Leap  character  of  the  news,  which  is 

••T>v.„  „  *  1*  ,  bu  .  .  still  largely  concerned  with  I9- 

The  net  result  of  that  tern-  events  throughout  this 

county  and  surrounding  ones, 
push  us  ahead  of  the  industry  ^ut  it  has  transformed  the  me- 
-We  chanical  Apartment  of  a  coun¬ 
made  a  leap  of  10  years  in  trv  newsnaner  to  one  of  the 
printing  and  will  uniqL^Ind  efficient  in  the 

continue  to  use  it  untn  a  new  TinitpH 
and  better  system  is  designed  ^  ^ 

to  supersede  it.  r  11  J  r* 

“Furthermore,  my  brother.  Inn  HGfloS  jlQROflC 
Sam,  and  myself,  both  with  ^i-  * 

torial  background,  have  learned  John  H.  Leslie,  who  will  be 
to  work  closer  with  our  people  35  in  June,  has  been  elected 
in  the  production  department  president  of  Signode  Steel 
and  we  believe  the  relations  Strapping  Co.,  Chicago,  manu- 
have  been  mutually  beneficial.”  facturer  of  wire-tying  machines. 
The  production  change  succeeding  his  father,  John  W. 
wrought  by  the  two  brothers  Leslie,  who  has  been  elected 
has  amaz^  their  80-year-old  chairman  of  the  board. 
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Can  Your  Press 

96  Page  Full  Size  Papers 

? 

# 

Scott  Folders  Do  This  Regularly 

You  may  not  require  a  96  Page  Product  often,  but  isn't 
it  satisfying  to  know  that  your  pressroom  can  turn  out 
96  pages  whenever  required  at  their  regular  speed 
without  "babying"  the  Folders? 

Because  Scott  Folders  can  and  do  handle  96  Pages  suc¬ 
cessfully,  they  turn  out  fewer  pages  easier  and  more 
reliably  than  folders  with  lesser  page  capacity. 

Be  sure  your  next  presses  are  equipped  with  genuine 
96  Page  Folders. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Paper  Rewinder 
Has  New  Features 

A  newsprint  rewinder  with 
several  unique  features  has  been 
developed  by  Capital  Tool  & 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  Brent¬ 
wood.  Md. 

Joseph  P.  Dorr,  working  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  pressman,  who  de¬ 
vised  a  portable  ink  fountain, 
describes  the  features  of  the  re¬ 
winder: 

Splicing  Car — Trims  and  over¬ 
laps  top  and  bottom  sheets  to 
be  pasted:  lays  the  adhesive 
tape  in  place. 

Splicing  Tape  Roll  —  Tension 
controlled. 

Paper  Clamp  Handle  —  Raiaes 
and  lowers  paper  clamps  and 
splicer  car  tracks. 

Comperuating  Roll  Adjust¬ 
ment — Takes  up  slack  in  either 
side  of  the  sheet. 

Marginal  Adjustment  Handle 
— Lines  up  the  butt  roll  laterally 
with  the  rewinding  roll. 

Chuck  Locking  Lever — Quick 
acting,  positive,  roll  locking  de¬ 
vice. 

Tension  Adjustment  Wheel — 
Regulates  floating  roller. 

Automatic  Tension  Floating 
Roller — Allows  the  roll  to  be 
wound  with  even  tension  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  size  of  roll. 

Weight  —  Maintains  required 
tension. 

No  Shafts — No  Chucks — Cen¬ 
ter  of  input  and  output  rolls  are 
as  close  to  the  floor  as  is  prac¬ 
tical  to  minimize  the  lifting  and 
lowering  distance. 

No  Overhead  Lift  Required — 
All  rolls  may  be  lifted  from  the 
bottom  by  hydraulic  lifts. 

Splicing — Table  is  located  at 
operator’s  side  of  machine  and 
is  low  for  easy  accessibility. 

Controls — Conveniently  locat¬ 
ed  for  operator. 

Splitting  Arrangement  —  By 
use  of  the  slitter,  damaged  paper 
can  be  cut  from  a  full  roll  to 
three-quarter  size,  from  three- 
quarters  to  one-half,  thereby, 
saving  up  to  75%  of  the  dam¬ 
aged  roll. 

Rewinding  Rolls — Rolls  out  of 
wound  may  be  rewound,  there¬ 
by,  increasing  press  production 
by  not  having  to  slow  down 
press  to  accommodate  a  jump¬ 
ing  roll. 

Reverse  Switch  —  When  dam¬ 
aged  paper  runs  over  the  table 
top,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
operator  to  leave  his  position  to 
back  the  rewound  roll  off  by 
hands.  This  is  accomplished  by 
pushing  a  button  to  reverse  the 
rewound  roll. 

San  Diego  Re-Slyled 

San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and 
Tribune-Sun,  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  dailies  published  by  the 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co., 
appear  today  in  new,  easier-to- 
read  headlines,  larger  body  type 
and  improved  make-up  style. 
The  new  type  is  known  as  Regal 
No.  2.  The  size  is  8-point  on  a 
9-point  slug.  The  type  face  that 
was  discarded  was  7-point  Ex¬ 
celsior  on  an  8-point  slug. 


L*s  Yaagar,  Los  Angales  Timos-Mirror  production  managar,  stands  basida 
tha  machina  ha  davalopad  for  unwinding  prass  coras  to  parmit  bundling  for 
scrap,  without  dust. 

Core  Unwinder  E.  G.  Ahearn  Joins 

Eiiminales  Dust  Tingue,  Brown  Co. 


Les  Yeager,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times-Mirror  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  and  Mirror,  re¬ 
cently  came  up  with  a  machine 
which  speeds  disposal  of  the 
paper  roll  cores  from  the 
presses  and  at  the  same  time 
practically  eliminates  the  dust 
and  fire  hazard  involved  in  the 
older  method. 

The  quarter-inch  or  so  of  pa¬ 
per  remaining  on  the  rolls  for¬ 
merly  was  sawed  on  an  electric 
hand  saw,  split  open  and  then 
bundled.  This  was  not  only  a 
slow  process,  but  use  of  the  saw 
create  much  dust. 

Mx.  Yeager  installed  a  table 
under  a  long  shaft  operated  by 
an  electric  motor  in  the  base¬ 
ment  under  the  presses.  As 
many  as  six  cores  of  paper  may 
be  placed  on  the  table  and  un¬ 
rolled  onto  the  spinning  shaft 
at  one  time.  The  shaft  is  ta¬ 
pered  so  that,  after  dropping  the 
support  at  one  end,  the  whole 
batch  of  scrap  paper  may  be 
pulled  off  the  shaft  and  bundled. 

Hoe  Plants  to  Close 
For  Vacation  Period 

All  plants  and  divisions  of  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  will  close  for 
two  weeks,  starting  July  23,  to 
permit  taking  of  summer  vaca¬ 
tions  by  all  employes  and  al¬ 
low  for  the  overhaul  of  some  es¬ 
sential  equipment  which  has 
been  operating  on  a  two-shift 
basis  for  a  year.  The  plants 
will  re-open  Aug.  8. 

Hoe  instituted  the  one-period 
vacation  schedule  last  year.  The 
company  found  that  to  a  signifi¬ 
cant  degree  it  overcame  produc¬ 
tion  problems  resulting  from  an 
unbalanced  working  staff  and 
particularly  a  lack  of  proper 
supervisory  personnel  which  are 
the  usual  situations  arising  from 
staggered  vacations. 

Hoe’s  notice  to  customers  said 
no  shipments  of  printing  presses 
will  be  made  during  the  period. 


John  W.  Foster,  president  of 
Tingue,  Brown  &  Co.,  announces 
the  appointment  of  Edward  G. 
Ahearn  as  press  blanket  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  territory  for¬ 
merly  covered  by  Don  Robbins, 
who  has  resigned  to  devote  him¬ 
self  exclusively  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  new  ink. 

Mr.  Ahearn  is  a  well  known 
newspaper  mechanical  execu¬ 
tive,  and,  was  formerly  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  as  production  manager  of 
Hearst  Newspapers.  He  is  a 
former  member  of  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Committee. 

Mr.  Ahearn  will  represent  the 
company  in  the  metropolitan 
area  of  New  York,  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Virginia  and  D.  C. 

Bingham  lo  Handle 
Synihelk  Rollers 

Bingham  Brothers  Co.  will  act 
as  exclusive  eastern  sales  dis¬ 
tributor  for  all  synthetic  rubber 
inking  rollers  manufactured  for 
the  graphic  arts  industry  by 
United  States  Rubber  Co. 

The  agreement,  officials  of  the 
companies  said,  brings  together 
the  oldest  manufacturer  of  com¬ 
position  printing  rollers  and  the 
oldest  rubber  manufacturer  in 
the  United  States. 

Doyleslown  Plant 
Will  Be  Enlarged 

The  Doylestown  (Pa.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer  plans  extensive  expan¬ 
sion  of  its  plant  facilities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  George  S.  Hotchkiss, 
editor  and  business  manager. 

He  said  the  company  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  law  office  and  depart¬ 
ment  building  adjoining  the  In¬ 
telligencer  plant  on  Monument 
Square.  Extensive  alterations 
will  be  made  in  combining  the 
two  buildings. 


Shrinkage  Rule 
Slops  Bickering 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette 
is  using  a  shrinkage  rule  de¬ 
vised  by  Arthur  H.  Gaebel  of 
Larchmont,  N.  Y.  One  result 
says  Production  Manager  J.  Ha^ 
old  Mintun,  Is  the  elimination 
of  bickering  in  the  measurement 
of  ads. 

Mr.  Mintun  explained: 

“Ads  would  be  ordered  for  a 
certain  depth  and  when  meas¬ 
ured  after  stereotyping  and 
printing  they  would  be  another 
depth. 

“Two  years  ago,  to  arrive  at 
a  more  definite  depth  measure¬ 
ment,  we  started  adding  space 
when  setting  ads  so  that  they 
would  measure  on  space  or 
dered  when  printed  in  the  pa¬ 
per.  This  system  worked  fairly 
well  but  we  were  never  sure 
whether  the  composing  room 
men  had  added  the  right  amount 
of  .«pace. 

“Last  year  we  went  to  a  26% 
moisture  high  shrinkage  mat  to 
help  our  paper  tonnage  situa¬ 
tion.  We  again  started  getting 
odd  answers  in  depth  measure¬ 
ment.  We  also  began  to  get  in¬ 
quiries  from  our  own  staff,  both 
local  and  general,  on  ‘how  much 
will  this  ad  measure  in  the  final 
paper?’ 

“The  simplest  approach  to 
getting  the  right  answer  was  to 
get  a  rule  made  that  would 
measure  any  size  advertisement 
and  reduce  the  reading  to  final 
printed  reading.  We  found  that 
a  form  or  proof  measuring  316 
agate  lines  would  end  up  meas¬ 
uring  307  agate  lines  in  the  final 
printed  paper. 

“We  knew  that  Arthur  H. 
Gaebel.  Inc.,  made  unusual 
rules  for  various  purposes  and 
they  made  up  an  order  of  20 
rules,  made  up  both  in  inches 
and  agate  lines. 

“The  rules  are  used  by  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  to  tell  def¬ 
initely  the  printed  measurement 
in  depth  of  any  mats  or  plates 
they  receive.  We  also  check 
proofs  to  see  exactly  what  they 
will  print  in  the  paper.  It  has 
permitted  us  to  know,  rather 
than  guess,  how  much  shrinkage 
we  will  get. 

“In  the  composing  room,  we 
know  exactly  how  deep  to  set 
an  ad  to  get  exact  measurement 
on  the  printed  result.  We  can 
check  any  form  and  get  the  final 
measurement  in  the  printed  pa¬ 
per.  The  use  of  the  rule  has 
eliminated  much  of  the  bicker^ 
ing  due  to  short  or  long  ad 
measurement.  ’The  rule  could  be 
adanted  to  any  shrinkage. 

“The  rule  is  made  with  red 
markings  to  warn  our  employ® 
that  it  is  not  a  standard  role 
and  is  not  to  be  used  for  ordi¬ 
nary  rule  usage. 

“While  it  Is  possible  to  use  a 
table  which  can  be  prepared 
to  show  the  shrinkage  allowance 
required  in  any  plant  for  any 
size  advertisement,  we  have 
found  it  simpler  to  use  this  rule 
which,  when  used  to  nieasure  > 
form  or  proof,  reads  directly  m 
terms  of  the  depth  of  the  fimrow 
printed  product  after  stereotyp¬ 
ing.’’ 
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Morrill  Develops 
New  News  ink 


equipment  review 

Quality  Improved 
In  Direct  Printing 


Ralph  C.  Persons,  general 
manager  of  Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co. 
Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Corp., 
has  announced  that  their  re¬ 
search  laboratories  have  de¬ 
veloped  an  untoned  news  ink 
that  is  made  with  a  colorless 
vehicle  instead  of  the  brownish 
oil  used  in  ordinary  ink. 

Test  runs  on  this  ink,  which 
is  known  as  F-74,  have  been 
completed  in  various  newspaper 
plants  throughout  the  country. 
When  the  printed  results  were 
compared  with  those  of  regular 
news  inks  made  by  Morrill  and 
other  manufacturers,  F-74  was 
selected  for  its  superiority  on 
the  following  points  set  forth  by 
the  users  of  this  untoned  news 
ink: 

F-74  prints  clean  and  sharp,  is 
more  dense  in  color,  gives  more 
mileage,  has  less  misting,  rubs 
off  less  on  hands,  is  free  from 
grit,  has  better  working  qual¬ 
ities,  prints  blacker  with  a  blu¬ 
ish  undertone  and  produces  a 
perceptible  improvement  in  the 
appearance  of  halftones  and 
solids  with  less  fill-in  in  large 
screen  areas. 

Mr.  Persons  said  the  raw 
materials  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  F-74  are  special  prod¬ 
ucts  tested  both  at  the  source 
and  in  the  manufacturing  plant. 
Further,  the  method  of  mixing 
insures  complete  dispersion. 


Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle  il¬ 
lustrations  and  also  provides 
several  operational  economies, 

Fred  E.  Gross,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent,  reports. 

Screens  up  to  120  have  been 
used  successfully,  but  the  Chron¬ 
icle  has  found  the  best  work  re¬ 
sults  from  a  65  screen,  as  its  edi¬ 
torial  department  prefers  “dark" 
pictures. 

The  Chronicle  uses  fhe  bend¬ 
ing  system  developed  by  Frank 
Perry  at  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Cap¬ 
ital  Journal  and  previously  de¬ 
scribed  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 

This  equipment  was  obtained 
from  Perry  recently.  The  en¬ 
gravings  are  attached  to  print¬ 
ing  plates  with  double-coated 
Scotch  tape  obtained  from  the 
Minneapolis  Mining  Co. 

The  method  eliminates  make- 
ready,  retouching  for  shrinkage, 
and  of  duplicating  plates  for 
long  runs  after  300,000  copies 
have  been  run  off. 

pages  demanded  by  editorial  to 
obtain  improved  reproduction, 

Mr.  Gross  said. 

The  direct  printing  method  is 
not  yet  used  throughout  the 

paper,  as  i - II — 

on  pages  which  require  make¬ 
overs  to  meet  new  news  condi¬ 
tions.  The  practice  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  greatly  since  installation  . 

of  the  Perry  equipment  and  use  three  suggestions  on  how  to  pre¬ 
fer  color  is  the  next  scheduled  vent  such  accidents.  One, 
step.  stallation  of  a  guard  around  the 

“Of  course,  every  change  lever,  was  adopted, 
brings  its  headaches,  but  we  are  ||a 

now  running  direct  printed  pic-  1*101111116  NO*  Z 
tures  in  four  sections  of  a  Sun-  q,,,. 
day  edition  and  are  still  ex- 

panding,”  Mr.  Gross  said.  recently  began  daily  pub- 

Scotch-taping  has  proven  en-  location  with  one  Linotype  ma- 
tirely  successful  and  secure,  he  installed  a  second. 

reported.  In  fact  the  problem  MarhSnScf  DAlSrAC 
was  to  remove  the  engravings  wlQI*nilll#l  RwlllCj 
from  the  plates  This  was  solved  William  A.  (Bill)  Volkert, 
by  applying  a  blow  torch  to  the  chief  machinist  in  the  Buffalo 
rew  of  the  cylinder  plate.  The  (N.  Y. )  Evening  News  compos- 
CTironlcle  had  used  another  ing  room,  retired  recently  after 
type  of  roller  and  atUched  the  45  years’  service  with  the  News. 

plates  with  screws  in  earlier  — - - - - 

tests.  This  had  been  abandoned 
as  too  cumbersome. 

Direct  registry  of  color  should 
obtained  easily  with  the 
process,  Mr.  Gross  believes.  He 
already  has  used  spot  color.  R  I 

Mr.  Gross  has  been  Chronicle  twtk  I  I  1  I  ■  I 

mechanical  superintendent  since  H  I  I  ■  I 

the  death  of  Mark  Wayman  f  Ik  I  ■  I  |  I 

three  years  ago.  Previously  he  I  1^1 

years  composing 


Farewell  to  fhe  Old  Press 

Casting  a  valedictory  glance  at  the  last  copy  ot  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram  printed  on  the  old  presses  are  Press  Foreman  Frank  S.  Baneke, 
and  Pressman  Aaron  Eldridge  and  Robert  H.  Grimes,  all  of  whom  worked 
on  the  presses  for  28  years. 


Safely  Device  Made 
For  Rotary  Shaver 


Mechanical  Dept. 
Heads  Confer  Daily 


Paul  Strickland,  stereotyper  One  answer  to  the  problem 
It  also  has  in  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  of  rising  costs  is  constant  co- 
ytytualty  ruled  "out  makeover  Times  mechanical  department,  operation  with  various  depart- 

.  has  been  awarded  a  bonus  for  ments  of  a  newspaper.  With 

suggesting  installation  of  a  that  thought  in  mind,  the  Cam- 
safety  device  to  prevent  acci-  den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post  has  a 
dental  starting  of  a  rotary  daily  “mechanical  conference.” 

_  _ _ _ _  shaver.  He  saw  a  fellow  work-  Composing,  stereotype  and 

more  time  is  involved  or  almost  get  his  hand  crushed  pressroom  foremen  meet  each 
in  the  machine  when  his  knee  morning  at  11:25  with  Neal  £. 
accidently  hit  a  lever  which  set  Dyer,  mechanical  superinten- 
it  in  motion.  dent,  to  check  the  first  edition 

Mr.  Strickland  came  up  with  and  discuss  problems.  Frequent- 

■  ly,  executives  in  the  advertising  . . „ _ _ _ 

in-  and  editorial  departments  join  Republic  composing  room  fore- 
the  conference.  man  for  16  years,  has  been  ap- 

Mr.  Dyer  said  he  also  believed  pointed  production  manager  of 
in  constant  telephone  checking  the  Rockford  Newspapers,  a 
with  mechanical  superintendents  new  position.  Mr.  Anderson  is 
of  Philadelphia  dailies  and  New  immediate  past  president  of  the 
Jersey  newspapers  in  order  to  Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical 
discuss  common  problems  and  Conference, 
get  worthwhile  tips.  _ _ 


MONOMELT’S  Single  Melting 
System  for  all  type  casting  ma¬ 
chines  will  give  you  more  free 
time.  It  will  increase  production, 
improve  quality  and  lower  oper¬ 
ating  and  maintenance  costs. 


Ten  students  of  Medill  School 
Journalism.  Northwestern 
University,  recently  visited  the 
plant  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 

Tribune  to  make  a  practical 
^dy  of  various  departments. 

Die  tour  was  under  the  direc- T| WflffVC,  BROWN  B  GO 
l.  Allen,  as- 


WRITE  NOW  for  more  information. 


mONOmELT  CO..  Inc. 
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10-Day  Dedication  Ceremonies 
Set  for  Minneapolis  S  &  T  Building 


Minneapoljs,  Minn.  —  The 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
will  dedicate  ita  new  plant,  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the 
country,  in  a  10-day  program, 
beginning  May  22. 

For  the  second  time  in  10 
years,  the  plant  has  been 
doubled  in  size. 

Dedication  ceremonies,  carry¬ 
ing  the  theme,  “The  Newspaper 
in  a  Free  Society,"  will  feature 
various  representatives  of  Upper 
Midwest  life  and  many  national 
figures.  Families  of  Star  and 
Tribune  employes  will  get  the 
first  look  at  the  new  building 
in  a  four-day  open  house  be¬ 
ginning  May  16. 

A  special  dedication  issue  of 
the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune 
will  be  published  May  22. 
Copies  of  this  issue  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  government 
leaders  in  15  foreign  cities  via 
a  special  round-the-world  flight 
starting  Saturday  evening.  May 
21.  Donald  Olson,  15,  of  Daw¬ 
son,  Minn.,  is  the  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  carrier  salesman  selected  to 
deliver  these  Sunday  Tribunes. 

Dedication  events  on  May  22 
will  include  an  airport  open 
house  at  Wold  -  Chamberlain 
field  in  Minneapolis,  staged  in 
cooperation  with  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Capt.  James  Gal¬ 
lagher,  Melrose,  Minn.,  pilot 
who  flew  “Lucky  Lady  II"  in 
the  first  non-stop  flight  around 
'  the  world,  will  participate. 

Outstanding  carrier-salesmen 
from  all  parts  of  the  Upper  Mid¬ 
west  will  be  guests  of  the  Star 
and  Tribune  in  Minneapolis 
May  23.  The  carriers  will  at¬ 
tend  a  banquet  and  sports  show 
featuring  national  and  local 
sports  figures. 

May  24  will  be  marked  by  a 
dedication  dinner  for  civic  lead¬ 
ers.  John  Cowles,  president  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  Co.,  will  preside.  Robert 
McLean,  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  and  Dr. 
J.  L.  Morrill,  president  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  will 
speak. 

Special  guests  at  this  dinner 
will  include  Erik  Boheman, 
Swedish  ambassador  to  the 
United  States;  Richard  Wilson, 
chief  of  the  Star  and  Tribune’s 
Washington  bureau  and  presi¬ 
dent-elect  of  the  Gridiron  Club; 
and  Capt.  Gallagher. 

May  25  will  see  the  first  of  a 
series  of  public  open  houses  in 
the  Star  and  Tribune  plant,  and 
a  special  luncheon  for  women 
at  the  Nicollet  Hotel. 

Another  dedication  dinner 
will  take  place  May  26,  with 
John  (Bowles  presiding.  Speak¬ 
ers  will  be  Gardner  Cowles, 
president  of  Look  magazine  and 
of  the  Des  Moines  ( la. )  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune,  and  Dr.  Laur¬ 
ence  M.  Gould,  president  of 
Carleton  College. 

Upper  Midwest  editors  and 
publishers  and  tlieir  wives  will 
be  guests  at  a  luncheon  May  28 
at  the  Radlsson  Hotel.  Dele¬ 


gates  to  the  state  Associated 
Press  meeting  here  will  also 
be  guests.  Erwin  Canham,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  and  Frank  Starzel, 
general  manager  of  the  Asso 
dated  Press,  will  speak. 

Econorama  Set 
For  ANPA  Parley 

A  graphic  portrayal  of  eco¬ 
nomic  principles  and  business 
operations,  known  as  Econo¬ 
rama.  will  be  one  of  the 
highlights  of  the  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  at  the 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  June  6. 
7  and  8. 

The  Econorama  consists  of 
several  machines  which  visual¬ 
ize  and  put  into  motion  the 
principles  and  operations  of  free 
enterprise  so  that  everyone  can 
readily  see  how  a  business  or 
national  budget  works,  where 
income  derives  and  where  it 
goes,  what  causes  changes  in 
prices  and  standards  of  living, 
etc.  The  idea  of  Econorama  was 
conceived  and  developed  by 
James  D.  Mooney,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Willys-Overland  Motor  Co. 

The  ANPA  made  the  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements  for  this  pres¬ 
entation  in  the  belief  that  it  will 
be  of  particular  interest  at  this 
time  of  mounting  newspaper 
costs. 

Wyoming  Papers 
Open  New  Plant 

Rock  Springs,  Wyo. — A  two- 
day  open  house  and  dedication 
ceremonies  April  16  and  17  gave 
Rocky  Mountain  area  business 
and  civic  leaders  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  their  first  view  of 
the  new  home  of  Rock  Springs 
(Wyo.)  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Rock  Springs  Newspapers  pub¬ 
lish  the  Daily  Rocket  and  Sun¬ 
day  Miner,  only  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  published  in 
western  Wyoming. 

A.  E.  Stoddard,  president  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  was 
the  main  speaker  at  the  d^ica- 
tion  ceremonies. 

Tracy  S.  McCraken,  president 
of  Rock  Springs  Newspapers; 
D.  G.  Richardson,  publisher  of 
the  Rocket  and  Miner;  and 
Larry  Birliffi,  Wyoming  sports 
columnist  and  representative  of 
employes  of  the  McCraken 
Newspapers  group,  also  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  program. 

During  the  ceremoines  Mr. 
MicCraken  pressed  a  button 
which  started  a  48-page  Progress 
Edition  of  the  Miner  rolling 
from  the  press. 

The  new  building  with  7,400 
square  feet  of  space  has  editorial 
and  composing  rooms  as  well  as 
press  and  stereotype  depart¬ 
ments  located  on  the  main  floor. 


Vernon  R.  Spitaler! 

Spitaleri  Heads 
ANPA  Department 

Appointment  of  Vernon  R. 
Spitaleri  as  manager  of  the 
Mechanical  Department  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  was  announc^ 
this  week  by  President  Edwin 
S.  Friendly. 

Mr.  Spitaleri  has  been  serv¬ 
ing  as  acting  manager  since  the 
retirement  of  W.  E.  Wines  last 
November. 

Mr.  Spitaleri  has  had  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness,  having  started  as  a  print¬ 
er’s  devil  at  the  age  of  12  for  a 
weekly  newspaper.  He  received 
a  degree  of  B.S.  in  printing  from 
the  Engineering  School  of  Car¬ 
negie  Institute  of  Technology. 
During  the  war  he  attained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  U.S.N.R., 
commanding  an  LCI. 

He  also  established  and  co¬ 
ordinated  the  Navy  printing  and 
photographic  facilities  in  the 
South  Pacific  which  involved 
the  setting  up  of  offset  and  let¬ 
terpress  printing  installations, 
training  ordinary  seamen  to  fill 
the  highly  skilled  jobs  involved. 

Mr.  Spitaleri  joined  the 
sistant  to  Mr.  Wines. 

Oscar  Nelson  Feted 

D.  Oscar  Nelson,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Altoona 
( Pa. )  Mirror,  was  honored  re¬ 
cently  at  a  banquet  sponsored 
by  the  stereotype  and  pressroom 
departments.  He  was  feted  for 
his  50  years  of  service  with  the 
Mirror. 

On  Huber  Sales  Staff 

Addison  H.  Bissell,  Jr.  has 
joined  the  sales  staff  of  the 
printing  ink  division  of  the 
J.  M.  Huber  Corp.,  New  York. 
He  will  cover  the  New  York 
State  territory. 

Back  as  Foreman 

G.  L.  (Red)  Hanway  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  News  as  foreman  of 
the  press  room.  He  worked 
there  as  journeyman  in  1923-27. 


N.Y.J'AtoRun 
Ad  on  Miradolh 

method  that  proved  succe^ 
in  Chicago  earlier  this  ytu 
Miracloth  advertising  will  brMW 
in  New  York  May  15, 
two-page  ad  printed  on  th» 
product  itself  in  the  New  Yort 
Journal- American. 

Executives  of  the  Journal. 
American  said  750,000  yards  of 
Miracloth  would  be  used  and 
the  expense,  including  proces¬ 
sing  and  winding,  would  ex¬ 
ceed  $50,000.  Retail  value  of 
the  fabric  used  in  the  ad  vm 
put  at  $103,500. 

In  the  Chicago  run,  the  Trib¬ 
une  reported  it  used  440  000 
square  yards  of  material. 

After  the  opening  ad  on  Sun¬ 
day,  the  New  York  metropolitan 
market  will  be  blanketed  with 
60  full-page  newspaper  ads  for 
Miracloth  printed  on  regular 
newsprint.  These  ads  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  run  in  New  York  and 
surrounding  cities  during  th« 
eight-week  period  from  May  15 
to  July  7,  according  to  Nu-Fab 
Corp.,  Chicago  manufacturer  of 
the  new  household  cleanini 
cloth. 

List  Papers  oa  Schedule 

In  addition  to  the  Journal- 
American,  Miracloth  ads  will 
appear  next  week  in  the  Nn 
York  News,  New  York  Sun, 
New  York  World -Telegram 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  Westcheste 
County  Newspapers,  Long  h 
land  Press,  Long  Island  Star- 
Journal,  Staten  Island  Advanct 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Journal 
Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  Hacken¬ 
sack  ( N.  J. )  Bergen  Evenint 
Record,  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Cour 
ier-News,  and  Passaic-CUfton 
(N.  J.)  Herald  News. 

The  New  York  area  campaign 
is  following  the  same  introduc¬ 
tory  pattern  as  that  launched 
in  Chicago  when  the  Miracloth 
ad  was  printed  on  the  material 
and  published  in  the  Sunday 
Tribune,  followed  up  with  full- 
page  ads  in  other  Chicago  news¬ 
papers.  The  opening  Chicago 
ad,  as  will  be  the  case  in  New 
York,  advised  readers  to  wash 
out  the  printing  ink  to  get  a 
clean  usuable  sample  of  the 
product. 

Miracloth  has  also  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  Milwaukee,  where 
six  full-page  ads  printed  on 
regular  newsprint  were  run 
after  the  introductory  advertis¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  last  February. 
Aside  from  Milwaukee,  consum¬ 
er  advertising  for  the  product 
has  been  concentrated  in  the 
Chicago  market  up  to  this  time. 
Campbell-Mithun,  Inc.,  Chicago 
and  Minneapolis,  is  the  adver 
tising  agency  for  Miracloth. 

Meeting  at  Decatur 

Illinois  Newspaper  MechW' 
ical  Conference  will  conduct  its 
annual  meeting,  Oct.  8-9,  at  the 
Orlando  Hotel,  Decatur,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Wilbur  L.  Augspur- 
ger,  Peoria  Newspapers,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  Sid  Scott,  Deca¬ 
tur  Herald  &  Review,  is  presi¬ 
dent. 
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EQUIPMCNT  REVIEW 

Engraving  Plant 
Built  Up  In  Year 

How  the  Lebanon  (Pa.)  Daily 
News  got  an  engraving  plant  al¬ 
most  by  accident  and  some  of 
the  techniques  employed  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  new  department 
are  the  subjects  of  a  report  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  by  Adam 
S.  Wilder,  editor  of  the  paper. 

"One  morning,”  Mr.  Wilder 
said,  "the  News  received  a  book¬ 
let  put  out  by  the  Imagic  Cor¬ 
poration  in  Indianapolis.  The 
literature  described  how  cuts 
could  be  made  for  an  investment 
of  $250  with  practically  no 
equipment. 

"An  instructor  from  Imagic 
offered  to  tell  us  all  the  secrets 
of  engraving  in  a  two-day 
course,  guaranteeing  that  we 
could  produce  cuts  for  less  than 
5  cents  a  square  inch,  if  we  had 
a  normally-intelligent  employe 
around  the  shop  to  whom  the 
trade  could  be  taught.” 

Compositor  Tries  It 

A  request  for  literature  sent 
an  Imagic  representative  post 
haste  to  Lebanon  to  teach  the 


process. 

"We  decided  to  take  a  gam¬ 
ble,”  said  Mr.  Wilder.  The  edi¬ 
tor  dashed  up  to  the  composing 
room  and  came  back  with  Phil¬ 
lip  Sciotti,  Linotype  operator, 
who  also  took  some  pictures  for 
the  News  when  he  wasn’t  punch¬ 
ing  a  keyboard. 

“He  was  an  apt  pupil  and  the 
man  from  the  Imagic  decided 
he’d  learned  enough  in  the  first 
day  so  the  instructor  halved  his 
course  from  two  days  to  one. 

‘"The  Imagic  process  used  only 
a  contact  screen  from  which  we 
made  a  screened  positive  on 
Kodalith  film.  The  positive  was 
then  reversed  into  a  screened 
negative  also  by  contact. 

“From  this  screened  negative 
we  printed  by  photofloods  onto 
zinc  sensitized  with  cold  top 
enamel  with  a  ‘whirler’  which 
the  Imagic  man  concocted  with 
a  roller  skate  wheel,  a  coat 
hanger  and  a  wash  line.  An  elec¬ 
tric  hot  plate  provided  the  heat. 

“After  the  negative  was  print¬ 
ed  on  the  zinc,  it  had  to  be 
etched.  But  the  Imagic  Co. 
solved  that  problem  by  “telling 
our  man  to  get  a  good  hold  on 
the  cut  and  bounce  it  up  and 
down  in  a  solution  of  nitric  acid 
and  potassium  alum.” 

’The  Imagic  man  told  the  ap¬ 
prentice:  “Just  agitate  it  until 
the  dots  get  fine  enough.” 


Problem  on  Sizes 

Mr.  Wilder  says  the  engri 
ings  made  by  this  method  w( 
not  bad  at  all. 

“But,”  he  said,  “it  was  v 
tually  impossible  to  change  1 
size  of  the  pictures  unless 
first  enlarged  our  negatives  ii 
positives  on  commercial  film  a 
then  reversed  the  positives  bs 
to  the  negatives  the  size 
wanted. 


The  negative  was  then  used 
to  make  a  screened  positive 
which  in  turn  was  reversed  into 
8  screened  negative.  Needless 


to  say,  it  was  a  complicated 
process. 

“It  didn’t  take  us  long  to  de¬ 
cide  that  a  better  way  would 
have  to  be  found  to  get  our 
screened  negatives.” 

The  newly  -  discovered  en¬ 
graver  came  up  with  another 
idea.  He  remembered  that  he 
had  an  old  Levy  gallery  camera 
gathering  dust  in  a  commercial 
plant  where  he  formerly  worked. 

"We  offered  to  borrow  the 
camera  with  the  provision  that 
we  would  make  all  the  cuts  the 
commercial  shop  used  in  its 
work,”  Mr.  Wilder  reported, 
‘"The  shop  agreed  and  we  still 
have  the  Levy,  although  a  new 
Chemco  rollfilm  camera  is 
scheduled  for  delivery. 

“We  installed  the  Levy  in  a 
corner  near  our  own  job  shop. 
To  develop,  we  used  our  photo¬ 
graphic  darkroom  about  200  feet 
from  the  spot  where  the  camera 
was  set  up. 

“Our  engraver  walked  about 
10  miles  a  day  with  a  loaded 
film  holder  from  dark  room  to 
camera  and  back  again.  Now  the 
camera  is  closer  to  the  dark 
room  in  the  rear  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

“When  we  first  got  possession 
of  the  Levy,  we  thought  our  en¬ 
graving  headaches  were  over. 
Actuallv,  they  were  just  start¬ 
ing.  Etching  by  hand,  as  you 
can  well  imagine,  was  a  pretty 
messy,  not  to  say  tedious,  proc¬ 
ess. 

“  To  solve  that  problem,  we 
purchased  a  Turbinaire  Bantam 
etcher  for  $325.  This  macine 
takes  a  12-  x  16-in.  plate.  With 
this  equipment,  we  got  along 
fairly  well  but  the  cuts  it  could 
produce  just  served  to  whet  our 
appetite  for  more  and  more  pic¬ 
tures.  So  we  decided  to  go  all 
out. 

“We  have  already  received  a 
Chemco  cold  grid  printer, 
which  is  a  vacuum  frame 
equipped  with  high-powered 
fluorescent  lamps,  which  do 
away  with  the  old-style  arc 
lamps,  a  Master  whirler,  a 
guillotine,  a  powder  box,  coat¬ 
ing  sink,  burning-in  stove,  strip¬ 
ping  table,  a  Chemco  etcher  and 
incidental  equipment. 

“On  order  are  the  Chemco 
camera,  Chemco  temperature 
control  sink,  and  a  dray  plate 
cooler.  We  will  make  use  of 
the  Turbinaire  etcher  by  filling 
it  with  a  strong  bath  for  making 
line  cuts.” 
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Inlerfype's  Net 
Shows  Gain  In  '49 


A  new  darkroom  has  been 
built  for  the  News’  new  dark¬ 
room  type  camera.  Routing  is 
done  by  the  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment,  but  plans  call  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  all  finishing  equip¬ 
ment  needed  by  the  engraving 
department.” 

“Fortunately.”  said  Mr. 
Wilder,  “we  had  ample  space  to 
house  the  new  department, 
since  the  News  building  was  en¬ 
larged  in  1946. 

“Up  to  this  time,  the  same 
man,  Phillip  Sciotti,  who  gave 
up  his  Linotype  job  the  day  the 
ilmagic  representative  arrived, 
operates  the  department  by  him¬ 
self  and  takes  most  of  our  pic¬ 
tures. 

“When  we  are  fully  equipped 
with  the  arrival  of  our  new 
faster-working  camera,  we  in¬ 
tend  to  hire  additional  per¬ 
sonnel  for  the  department.  Al¬ 
ready,  we  average  almost  one 
18  X  24  fiat  a  day  and  our  work 
is  mounting  with  requests  for 
commercial  engravings.” 

“Little  did  we  suspect  on  that 
morning  back  in  April,  1948, 
that  we  would  have  a  full- 
fledged  engraving  plant  within 
a  year.  But  that  is  just  what 
we  have.  We  like  it  and  we 
feel  sure  it  will  be  profitable,  in 
that,  we  can  produce  a  larger 
quantity  of  timely  news  photo¬ 
graphs  at  less  cost  than  when 
we  purchased  our  engravings 
from  a  commercial  plant.” 

PIA  Report  Explains 
Magnesium  Plate  Use 

’The  first  comprehensive  study 
of  the  use  of  magnesium  alloy  in 
the  manufacture  of  printing 
plates  has  been  published  by 
Printing  Industry  of  America, 
Inc.,  national  association  of  the 
commercial  printing  industry. 

Under  the  title,  “Magnesium 
Plates,”  the  report  is  one  of  a 
series  of  studies  being  carried 
on  by  PIA  and  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  It  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  $10  a  copy  from  Print¬ 
ing  Industry  of  America,  719 
Fifteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  5,  D.  C. 

The  report  consists  of  an  eval¬ 
uation  of  magnesium  alloy 
plates,  a  description  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  their  application,  in¬ 
structions  for  processing,  in¬ 
structions  for  their  use  on 
presses,  and  a  series  of  case 
studies. 


Net  earnings  of  Intertype 
Corp.  in  the  three  months  end¬ 
ing  March  31,  1949  were  $374,- 
035,  after  taxes,  as  against 
$255,430  in  the  same  period  of 
1948. 

The  statement  issued  this 
week  showed  gross  profits  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1949,  after 
$28,830  for  depreciation,  of 
$1,083,281.  Selling  and  general 
administrative  expenses  amount¬ 
ed  to  $441,541,  leaving  $641,740, 
to  which  was  added  $25,295 
“other  income.” 

Provision  was  made  for  $278,- 
000  taxes  and  $15,000  for  contin¬ 
gencies.  ’ITie  net  earnings  pic¬ 
ture,  it  was  pointed  out,  did  not 
include  Intertype,  Ltd.,  British 
subsidiary. 

Education  Parley 
At  Pressmen's  Home 

The  Annual  Conference  on 
Printing  Education  will  take 
place  June  20-23  at  Pressmen’s 
Home,  Tenn.  It  is  sponsored  by 
the  National  Graphic  Arts  Edu¬ 
cation  Association. 

According  to  Fred  J.  Hartman, 
the  association’s  educational  di¬ 
rector,  “this  is  the  first  time  a 
professional  trade  association 
has  had  the  privilege  of  using 
the  facilities  of  organized  labor 
to  put  on  a  program  of  its  own.” 


Ludlow 

composition  is 
truly  profitable 
composition. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave  Chicago  14 
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Morton  L  Pereira  6  Associates 

ENGINEERS  •  ARCHITECTS 
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AUTOMATIC  PUMPING 
TO  CASTING  BOX! 


Th«  latest  improvsmant  in  the  making  of  stereotype  plates  is 
to  install  the  WOOD  PNEUMATIC  PUMPING  SYSTEM!  It  may 
be  used  with  the  WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE  (as  shown  in 
the  photograph  to  the  right,  taken  in  the  Stereotype  Room  of 
the  Daily  Oklahoman,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma)  or,  it  may 
bo  used  in  conjunction  with  the  WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE. 
Every  advantage  of  fast,  safe,  uniform  pouring  combine  to 
make  this  equipment  invaluable  in  your  plant.  Designed  for 
triple  safety,  it  is  impossible  to  pour  a  plate  when  the  Casting 
Box  is  already  full . . .  when  the  Casting  Box  is  open  ...  or, 
when  the  Casting  Box  equipped  with  Vacuum,  does  not  con¬ 
tain  a  mot.  _ _ _ _ _ 


Corporate®' 


Tornberg: 


.rely  yo'i”. 


The  WOOD  PNEUMATIC  PUMPING  SYSTEM  can  easily  be  intlalled  in  your 
plant  or  it  may  be  crttached  at  our  fcKtory  as  part  of  new  Auteplate  equip¬ 
ment  —  bringing  a  really  basic  improvement  to  your  stereotype  production. 
Writ*  or  wire  for  dotalM  information. 


Mr.  Elmer  Hodgktnson,  Asst.  Prod.  Mgr.  of  The 
DAILY  OKLAHOMAN,  (above)  watching  o  color 
plate  being  preregistered  on  another  Wood  bosk 
development  —  the  WOOD  COLOR  PLATE  PRE* 
REGISTERED  MACHINE.  . 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PUINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  SALES  OWKl.  501  WIH  AVBWE.  Miyif  YOWC  17 
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Board  of  Publishers 
Active  in  New  APA 


A  BOARD  of  Publishers,  con¬ 
sisting  of  31  state  directors, 
has  been  established  to  provide 
direct  contact  between  members 
and  the  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  under  its  new  publisher- 
owned  operation.  (E  &  P.  May  7, 
page  35.) 

Walter  B.  Sanders.  Nunda 
(N.  Y.)  JVeti’s.  heads  the  liaison 
board,  while  Rowan  D.  Spraker, 
Cooperstown  ( N.  Y. )  Freeman's 
Journal,  serves  as  president  of 
APA  now  completely  divorced 
from  the  John  H.  Perry  organi¬ 
zation. 

The  board  includes: 

Jack  Culver.  Snow  Hill  (Md.) 
Democrat-Messenger. 

3.  Neal  Cadieu,  Rockingham 
(N  C. )  Journal. 

Martin  H.  Baldwin.  Medina 
(0.)  Gazette. 

Ed  Brennan.  Fairfield  (Conn.) 
Press. 

J.  L.  McCorkle.  Hazelhurst 
(Miss.)  Courier. 

J.  Biggerstaff.  Wagoner 
(Okla.)  Democrat. 

Richard  Ralston,  Buckhannon 
(W.  Va. )  Record 
R.  S.  Kniskern,  Cranston 
(R.  I.)  Herald. 

Myron  Johnson,  Delphi  (Ind. ) 
Citizen. 

George  Greene,  W  aupun 
(WLs.)  Leader-News. 

Charles  Meredith,  Quaker- 
town  (Pa.)  free  Press. 

James  W.  Price,  Princeton 
(Mo.)  Post. 

Arthur  Kowert,  Fredericks¬ 
burg  (Tex.)  Standard. 

John  E.  Hersam,  New  Canaan 
( Conn. )  Advertiser. 

Donald  Stuart.  Ellsworth 
(Me.)  American. 

Nathan  Bolton.  Bastrop  (La.) 
Enterprise. 

A.  G.  Tverberg,  Grafton. 
(N.  D. )  News-Times. 

D.  Howard  Moreau.  Fleming- 
ton  (N.  J. )  Democrat. 

Merrick  Hill,  Kissimmee, 
(Fla.)  Gazette. 

Charles  C.  Burges,  Milbank 
(S.  D.)  Herald  Advance. 

T.  J.  Hocking,  Glasgow 
( Mont. )  Courier. 

Homer  E.  Gruver,  Las  Cruces 
(N.  Mex. )  Sun-News. 

James  E.  Latimer,  Bishop- 
ville  ( S.  C.)  Messenger. 

J.  S.  Smith,  Belle  Fourche 
(S.  D.)  Bee. 

Caryl  K  r  o  u  s  e  r ,  Barstow 
(Calif.)  Printer  Review. 

J.  W.  Cloud,  Huntington 
(Tex.)  News. 

B.  Norman  Johnson,  Carson 
City  (Nev. )  Chronicle. 

John  F.  Rust,  Borger  (Tex.) 
Herald. 

B.  Galen  Gaunt,  Brighton 
(Colo.)  Republican. 

Earl  S.  Hewitt,  Hanover 
(N.  H. )  Gazette. 

Charles  Niles,  Anamosa 
( Iowa )  Eureka. 

Magazine  to  Continue 
Charles  B.  Emde,  who  has 
been  with  APA  since  1937  and 
continues  as  executive  vicepres- 
ident,  said  the  association  would 
continue  to  publish  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press,  a  monthly  magazine 
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devoted  mainly  to  the  interests 
of  weeklies,  and  the  Rate  Direc¬ 
tory.  Offices  of  both  these  serv¬ 
ices  have  been  moved  to  920 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  head¬ 
quarters  of  APA. 

Also,  under  the  setup,  the 
Greater  Weeklies  Associates,  a 
special  group  of  about  250  au¬ 
dited  papers,  will  function  in¬ 
dependently  of  APA  but  with 
the  same  sales  staff.  APA  has 
approximately  3,000  members. 

Expect  Criticism  to  Die 

Some  members  of  APA  have 
proposed  that  it  broaden  its  so¬ 
licitation  of  national  advertising 
on  a  group,  rather  than  an  in¬ 
dividual  paper,  basis,  similar  to 
the  activities  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Service  of  National 
Editorial  Association. 

In  taking  over  APA,  after  its 
28  years  of  Perry  ownership,  Mr. 
Spraker  declared :  “I  believe 
criticism  will  naturally  vanish 
with  publishers  active  in  the 
operation.” 

Mr.  Sanders  commented:  ‘‘The 
63-year-old  APA  has  the  know¬ 
how.  the  contacts  and  the  repu¬ 
tation  essential  to  interest  the 
biggest  advertisers  and  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  in  using  weekly 
newspapers.  .  .  . 

“In  recent  years  some  of  my 
brother  publishers  have  not  had 
full  confidence  in  the  APA. 
Some  have  objected  because  its 
brilliant  president.  John  H. 
Perry,  had  so  many  other  in¬ 
terests  that  he  had  not  centered 
enough  attention  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Association.  Others 
have  complained  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  did  not  have  enough 
voice  in  APA  policies. 

“All  of  these  objections  have 
now  been  wiped  out  by  Mr. 
Perry’s  agreement  to  sell  all  of 
his  interests  in  APA  to  a  group 
who  will  put  all  APA  policy¬ 
making  in  the  hands  of  leading 
publishers.” 

Weeklies  Told  They  Are 
Key  to  New  Markets 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  hold 

the  key  to  vast  markets  being 
cultivated  in  today’s  competitive 
economy,  but  they  must  be 
strengthened  as  an  advertising 
medium  if  they  are  to  get  their 
full  share,  it  was  stated  last 
week  by  speakers  addressing 
the  annual  spring  meeting  of 
Greater  Weeklies  in  New  York. 

“It’s  no  secret.”  declared  John 
E.  Wiley,  board  chairman  of 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  “that  American 
rnanufacturers  are  having  some 
little  difficulty  with  sales  just 
now.”  They  are  looking,  he 
added,  to  markets  in  which  sales 
can  be  increased  most  easily. 

Now  Have  Money 

In  the  past,  he  said,  rural  com¬ 
munities  have  not  had  the 
money  to  respond  to  advertising 
intended  to  create  demand,  but 
“everyone  knows  that  money  is 
now  in  these  communities.”  For 
this  reason,  he  declared,  it  is 
time  for  advertising  to  be  put 
to  work  there. 
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The  weekly  newspapers,  how¬ 
ever,”  said  Mr.  Wiley,  “are  not 
going  to  get  this  increase  by 
wishing  for  it.  They’ve  got  to 
tool  up  to  go  after  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  advertising  volume 
through  salesmanship,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising  to  both 
advertisers  and  agencies.” 

Weeklies  have  failed  to  get 
their  “reasonable  share  of  the 
advertising  economy”  because 
they  have  failed  to  adapt  their 
enterprise  to  the  standards  upon 
which  advertising  operates,  H. 
H.  Kynett,  president  of  Aitkin- 
Kynet  agency  and  vicepresident 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  told  the  200  publishers  at¬ 
tending  the  meeting. 

This  criticism  does  not  apply 
to  all  weeklies,  said  Mr.  Kynett. 
pointing  out  that  some  have 
adapted  themselves  and  have 
■’huge.y  profited  thereby.” 

Foremost  among  the  standards 
he  placed  ABC  membership.  He 
named  also  the  continuing  stud¬ 
ies  of  newspaper  reading,  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  committee  he  heads 
in  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation.  Another  standard, 
said  Mr.  Kynett,  is  that  of  mar¬ 
ket  statistics,  designed  to  offer 
information  on  individual  mar¬ 
kets  on  a  comparable  basis  with 
other  markets. 

Brophy  a  Speaker 

Thomas  D’Arcy  Brophy,  chair¬ 
man  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
agency,  who  also  noted  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  need  to  cultivate  new 
and  discriminating  markets,  saw 
the  weekly  newspaper  as  an  im¬ 
portant  avenue  to  these  markets. 

"The  weekly  publisher,”  Mr. 
Brophy  urged,  “must  produce  a 
paper  that  is  strong  in  its  com¬ 
munity.  He  may  have  to  re¬ 
package  his  product  to  do  that  ” 

Agency  media  men.  he  de¬ 
clared,  are  sales-minded,  and 
stiU  rely  heavily  on  ABC.  It  is 
of  vital  importance,  Mr.  Brophy 
added,  that  more  weeklies  join 
the  bureau. 

Increased  effort  by  weeklies 
to  build  more  automobile  linage 
was  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
representatives  of  leading  car 
manufacturers  among  the  in¬ 
vited  speakers. 

Joseph  W.  Frazer  vicechair¬ 
man  of  Kaiser-Frazer  Corp.. 
pointed  out  that,  “in  spite  of 
radio,  television,  billboards  and 
other  newer  media,  the  news¬ 
paper  is  still  the  backbone  of 
not  only  automobile  advertising, 
■but  advertising  of  all  products. 
Walter  Winchell  is  one  of 
Kaiser-Frazer’s  best  salesmen  on 
the  radio  program  we  sponsor, 
but  it  is  what  is  printed  in  his 
newspaper  column  which  is 
taken  as  most  authentic.” 

Making  reference  to  a  new  en¬ 
terprise  in  which  he  is  engaged 
—  development  of  commercial 
compost  as  a  method  of  soil 
conservation — Mr.  Frazer  urged 
rural  publishers  to  help  make 
farmers  aware  of  the  need  for 
saving  the  nation's  soil. 

Newspapers  *a  Must' 

Another  strong  advocate  of 
the  newspaper  medium  was 
Morris  Swaney,  who  until  re¬ 
cently  was  Kaiser-Frazer’s  ad¬ 
vertising  agent.  “Newspapers 
are  a  must  when  you’ve  got 
something  to  sell,”  he  said.  “(5et 
your  local  dealer  to  support 
your  claims  and  the  claims  that 


the  Greater  Weeklies  selling  or¬ 
ganization  is  making  for  you, 
and  you’ll  get  more  revenue,  the 
kind  of  revenue  you’re  tailor- 
made  for.” 

Also  representing  the  auto  in¬ 
dustry  was  Kenneth  Youel,  di¬ 
rector  of  press  re.ations  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  who  advised  week¬ 
lies  to  report  what  local  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  are  doing.  “I 
think  you  will  find,”  he  added, 
“from  an  advertising  standpoint, 
that  your  paper  will  be  much 
more  valuable,,  because  it  will 
be  more  influential  in  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

R.  C.  Somerville,  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Plymouth  Motor  Corp., 
assured  the  publishers  that  the 
auto  industry  welcomes  the  fact 
that  "we  have  to  get  out  and 
sell  again.”  Plymouth,  he  said, 
is  building  a  strong  sales  organ¬ 
ization  to  meet  what  he  cal.ed 
a  normal  seller’s  market. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  was  not 
represented,  except  indirectlv, 
through  Mr.  Brophy,  whose 
agency  has  the  Lincoln-Mercury 
account. 


Houston  Union  Marks 
40  No-Strike  Years 

Houston.  Tex. — 'Forty  years  of 
amiable  relations  with  Houston 
publishers  during  which  no 
strike  was  record^  was  observ¬ 
ed  by  Local  98  of  stereotypers 
and  electrotypers  last  week. 

Joining  in  the  celebration 
were  Lloyd  Gregory,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Houston  Post;  Ray  Powers,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Houston 
Press;  Gordon  F.  Elrod,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 

Ferd  F.  Anderson  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Press  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ment,  who  celebrated  his  40th 
anniversary  in  the  trade,  was 
chairman  of  the  committee, 

■ 

Ne'w  England  Papers 
Boost  Typo  Scales 

New  Britain,  Conn. — A  new 
typographical  scale  signed  by 
the  New  Britain  Herald  repre¬ 
sents  an  increase  of  13.6  cents  an 
hour,  and  brings  the  weekly 
wage  to  $85  days  and  $89  nights 
(  37V^  hours ) . 


Meriden,  Conn. — A  new  con¬ 
tract  brings  the  scale  on  the 
Journal  and  Record  to  $75  days 
and  $79  nights  for  a  40-hour 
week.  It  was  an  increase  of  12.5 
cents  an  hour. 


‘Parade  of  Progress' 
Hits  Hollister,  Calif. 

First  “Parade  of  Progress” 
brand  education  promotion  west 
of  the  Rockies  will  take  place 
May  17-21  in  Hollister,  Calif.,  it 
is  announced  by  J.  M.  Leonard 
of  the  San  Benito  Valley  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  which  is  co¬ 
sponsoring  the  program  with 
the  Brand  Names  Foundation. 

Following  the  general  “Pa¬ 
rade”  pattern  originated  in 
Greenfield.  Mass.,  the  event  will 
include  window  displays,  con¬ 
tests,  a  street  parade  with 
floats. 
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Hodding  Carter 
Critical  of  Press 
In  School  Talk 

Minneapolis — talk  by  Hod- 
ding  Carter,  editor-publisher  of 
the  Greenville  (Miss.)  Delta 
Democrat  -  Times,  featured  the 
32nd  annual  Minnesota  Editors’ 
Short  Course  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  May  6  and  7. 

Not  to  act  as  the  ‘‘town  scold,” 
but  to  mirror  the  community 
and  ‘‘to  needle  its  social  con¬ 
sciousness  so  as  to  keep  before 
its  memliers  their  hopes,  obliga¬ 
tions  and  responsibilities”  is  the 
aim  of  his  newspaper,  Mr.  Car¬ 
ter  declared. 

The  press,  as  a  whole,  came 
in  for  some  rebuke  by  the 
southern  editor.  He  mentioned 
the  current  story  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  some  Illinois 
newspapermen  and  the  defeated 
Green  administration  and  asked 
‘‘Why  has  the  press  kept  that 
so  quiet?” 

He  charged  the  press  with  be¬ 
ing  in  part  responsible  for  some 
of  the  ‘‘false  notions”  about  the 
South,  singling  out  last  year’s 
series  of  articles  by  Ray  Sprigle. 
Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Post-Gazette, 
as  an  example.  Mr.  Carter  was 
also  critical  of  opposition  to  the 
Nieman  Foundation  by  ‘‘jour¬ 
nalistic  ‘fat  cats.’  ” 

Other  Short  Course  speakers 
included  James  F.  Etzell,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Moose  Lake  ( Minn. ) 
Star-Gazette,  who  described  his 
fight  for  access  to  public  records 
and  the  $17,000  libel  suit  in 
which  he  is  now  involved; 
Charles  H.  J.  Mitchell,  Brook¬ 
ings  (S.  D. )  Register  publisher; 
Floyd  L.  Hockenhull,  publisher 
of  Circulation  Management 
Magazine,  and  Robert  M.  Myers, 
form  editor  of  the  Lapeer 
{  Mich. )  County  Press. 

A  report  on  recent  readership 
studies  was  made  by  Profesor 
Ralph  O.  Nafziger,  director,  and 
Warren  C.  Engstrom,  instructor, 
of  the  Minnesota  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism's  research  division.  Geo. 
A.  Rossman  told  how  his  ex¬ 
periments  at  the  Grand  Rapids 
Herald-Review  had  demonstrat¬ 
ed  the  superiority  of  magnesium 
over  zinc  in  photo-engraving. 

■ 

Beg  Your  Pardon 

Benjamin*  M.  McKelway,  new 
president  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  at¬ 
tended  Virginia  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute.  not  the  University  of 
Virginia,  as  reported  in  E  &  P, 
April  30,  page  120. 

$100,000  Pledge 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — S.  I.  New- 
house.  owner  of  the  Syracuse 
Herald- Journal  and  Post-Stan¬ 
dard,  has  pledged  $100,000  to  the 
Syracuse  University  Building 
Committee. 


Listmgs  Limited 

Jersey  Shore,  Pa. — The  Her¬ 
ald  has  announced  that  free 
news  notices  of  functions  of  a 
fund-raising  or  profit  nature 
will  no  longer  be  accepted  for 
the  paper’s  daily  column. 


MEDALIST 

Frank  R.  Ahlgren.  left,  editor  oi 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  accepts  the  University  oi 
Missouri  Award  ior  Distinguished 
Service  in  Journalism  (a  bronze 

medal)  from  Dean  Frank  Mott. 

Urges  Greater 
Output  of  Paper 

Montreal — A  world  shortage 
of  newsprint  is  endangering  so¬ 
cial  progress  and  international 
understanding,  Jaime  Torres 
Bodet  of  Paris  told  a  28-nation 
conference  here  this  week.  He 
is  director-general  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Social 
and  Cultural  Organization 
(  UNESCO). 

In  his  message,  read  at  a  con¬ 
ference  studying  wood  pulp  re¬ 
quirements  and  production,  he 
asked  consideration  of  this  pro¬ 
gram; 

1.  Full  utilization  of  present 
mechanical  capacity  to  produce 
more  paper. 

2.  Large-scale  building  of  new 
paper  factories. 

3.  Stepped-up  research  in  re¬ 
placement  of  wood  pulp  by 
other  materials. 

4.  Greater  use  of  presently 
available  wood  for  paper  mak¬ 
ing  and  improved  distribution  of 
newsprint. 

Torres  Bodet  said  the  world 
consumption  of  newsprint  now 
slightly  exceeds  7.500.000  tons. 
This  is  a  little  higher  than  the 
1935-1939  average.  He  estimated 
demand  for  1949  at  8.200,000 
tons.  Even  if  world  exchange 
restrictions  were  abolished,  de¬ 
mand  would  probably  not  ex¬ 
ceed  9,500,000  tons,  he  .said. 

He  urged  research  into  the 
possibility  of  replacing  wood 
pulp  with  other  materials  such 
as  straw.  Rice  straw,  sugar¬ 
cane  fibre,  rushes,  bamboo  and 
other  tropical  growths  should 
be  stimulated,  he  said. 


Which? 

.  .  .  trade  paper  is 
the  true  Newspaper 
Advocate  ior  media 
directors? 
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Walters  Tells 
Need  of  Press 
As  'Auditor' 

Greencastle,  Ind.  —  Declaring 
an  ‘‘opposition  press”  provides 
a  balance  in  government.  Basil 
L.  Walters,  executive  editor  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers,  told  a 
DePauw  University  convocation 
here  May  13  the  first  function 
of  the  press  is  the  job  of  “get¬ 
ting  at  the  truth  and  auditing 
government.” 

“Instead  of  being  ashamed  of 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
press  editorially  has  differed 
with  the  majority  of  ballots  cast 
in  national  elections,  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact,”  declared  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ters,  speaking  before  the  De¬ 
Pauw  University  student  body 
at  a  convocation,  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

He  suggested  that  in  selecting 
a  newspaper  to  read  that  stu¬ 
dents  “hunt  until  you  find  the 
paper  with  which  you  most  fre¬ 
quently  di.sagree.”  “For  your 
second  paper.”  he  added,  “se¬ 
lect  one  that  is  most  frequently 
denounced  by  the  political  party 
in  power.” 

“While  I  regard  the  Chicago 
Tribune  as  one  of  the  great 
newspapers  of  the  world,”  Mr. 
Walters  said.  “I  do  not  agree 
with  many  of  its  practices.  .  .  . 
Of  one  thing  I  am  certain — 
Roosevelt  was  a  better  President 
because  of  the  Tribune.  Roose¬ 
velt  feared  the  Tribune  as  he 


feared  no  other  thing.  For 
long  time  during  his  adminiztrz- 
tion,  the  Tribune  was  virtually 
the  only  effective  and  sustain 
opposition  that  Roosevelt  and 
his  administration  had.” 


Press  Freedom 
Guaranteed  in 
West  Germany 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  guar 
anteed  in  the  Constitution  of 
Western  Germany,  which  was 
adopted  this  week  by  the  Par 
liamentary  Council  at  Bonn. 

Article  5  states;  “Everyone 
shall  have  the  right  freely  to 
express  and  to  disseminate  hit 
opinion  through  speech,  writing 
and  iLustration  and,  with^ 
hindrance,  to  instruct  Wmsell 
from  generally  accessible 
sources.  Freedom  of  the  press 
and  freedom  of  reporting  by  ra¬ 
dio  and  motion  pictures  shall  be 
guaranteed.  There  shall  be  no 
censorship." 

These  rights,  it  is  further  pro¬ 
vided,  shall  be  limited  by  pro¬ 
visions  of  general  laws,  legal 
regulations  for  protection  of  ju¬ 
veniles  and  by  the  right  of  per 
sonal  honor. 

Article  18  provides:  “Whoever 
abuses  freedom  of  expression  ol 
opinion,  in  particular  freedom  of 
the  press  ...  in  order  to  attack 
at  the  free  democratic  basis  aod 
order  shall  forfeit  tbese  basic 
rights.  Forfeiture  and  its  ex¬ 
tent  shall  be  pronounced  by  i 
federal  constitutional  court.” 
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"Editor  &  Publisher  helps  me 
to  make  deeisions,” 


SAYS  FRANK  HERMES, 

VICE-PRESIDENT  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  MEDIA, 
FEDERAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY.  INC. 


“I  find  Editor  &  Publisher  inlerefitinp  and  in¬ 
formative.  The  information  I  receive  is  of 
interest  and  value  to  iny  job.  Mainly,  I  learn 
about  developments  and  changes  in  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  business — ^linage  figures,  rate 
changes,  newspaper  mergers,  operations  factors, 
such  as  costs,  etc.  I  find  myself  reading  Editor 
&  Publisher  regularly  each  week  and  what  I 
read  all  adds  up  to  help  me  make  decisions.” 


♦ 


•  « 
*  • 
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Kraiik  MtTint*-.  a-  siipt-rvisor  of  market  and  nrw-papei  selections, 
luiilrols  the  -pending  of  over  13.000.000  in  new-paper  space  by 
Federal  \dverti-ing  for  such  leading  spender-  as  Lever  Brothers 
Lo..  (iem  Raaor-  and  Blades.  Gerlver's  Baby  Fis^ds.  Schenley 
Distillers.  .Stronil)erg-Carl«on.  etc. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

.  .  .  #o  H«ll  ttig-3^t0nieff  y eirnpa per  Buyer» 

VITAL  STATISTICS  . . .  Last  year  44  top  advertising  agencies  billed  over  a  billion  dollars  (in  all  media).  It  is  within  this 
group  that  E.  &  P.  is  read  and  rated  highly.  That  is  why  there  is  no  more  direct,  economical  or  resultful  way  of  reaching 
the  actual  buyers  of  newspaper  space  in  these  big-money  agencies  than  via  the  advertising  pages  of  Editor  &  Pitbushe*. 
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:  Ohio  Merchants 
.i  Sell  Retailing 
I  In  52  Page  Ads 

I  Alliance,  O.— Readers  of  the 
I  Alliance  Review  are  getting  a 
behind-the  scenes  look  at  the 
operation  of  retail  stores  in  a 
I  52-week  series  of  full-page 
newspaper  advertisements  spon- 
'•  sored  by  more  than  60  mer- 
'  chants,  financial  institutions  and 
j  other  interested  firms. 

I  Primary  purpose  is  to  in- 
j  crease  public  appreciation  of 
local  retail  services  and  to  main- 
'  tain  sales  volume  at  its  highest 
j  potential.  The  program  entirely 
disregards  the  familiar  “buy-at- 
home”  appeals  upon  which  local 
campaigns  have  been  based. 

Instead,  the  series  tells,  in 
'  semi-narrative  style,  the  buying 
adventures  of  Don  and  Mary 
Smith  and  their  two  youngsters, 
I  a  typical,  though  mythical.  Al¬ 
liance  family. 

As  the  Smiths,  individually 
]  and  jointly,  shop  for  the  things 
'  they  need,  they  get  to  know 
'  some  of  the  complexities  and 
•(  problems  of  modern  retailing. 

They  discover  that  there's  a  lot 
jj  more  to  keeping  store  than  hav- 
ing  some  merchandise  on  hand 
■  and  passing  it  out  in  exchange 
'  for  money. 

,  Continuing  theme  running 
|i  through  all  the  advertisements 
.J  is  that  Alliance  retailers  con- 
,1  sider  themselves  as  purchasing 
.•  agents  for  the  community,  and 
that  their  success  depends  on 
how  well  they  meet  the  “satis- 
'  faction  standards"  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

i  Specifically,  readers  are  told 
how  Alliance  merchants  watch 
markets  and  encourage  compe¬ 
tition  between  manufacturers 
and  suppliers  with  the  aim  of 
helping  their  customers  get 
more  value  for  their  money. 

The  program  is  doing  a  good 
job,  according  to  C.  E.  DeGraw, 
I'  advertising  manager  of  the  Re- 
I  view.  Each  advertisement  is 
illustrated  with  large  photo- 
I  graphs  of  the  “Smiths "  engaged 
I  in  various  group  and  individual 
I  activities.  "The  program  was  de- 
veloped  by  Murphy  and  Gapp, 
Advertising,  of  Meadville,  Pa. 

I  The  agency  was  selected  by  Mr. 
,1  DeGraw  on  the  basis  of  its  work 

I I  in  a  number  of  plant-city  cam- 
I  paigns  for  manufacturers. 

■ 

'!  Plant  Picketed 

i;  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. — Sixty- 
five  members  of  the  striking 
Local  82,  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter 
i‘  Workers  Union,  CIO,  picketed 
'  the  entrance  to  the  East  St. 
i  Louis  Journal  building  May  7  in 
protest  to  news  articles  and  edi- 
I  torials  attacking  leadership  of 
the  union.  The  strike  has  been 
in  effect  since  Aug.  13,  1948. 

■ 

•  Pflaum  in  Europe 

'  Irving  Pflaum,  Chicago  Sun- 
,  Times  foreign  editor,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Europe  to  report  the 
politically-tense  atmosphere  in 
such  countries  as  Belgium,  Hol- 
1  land  and  France.  His  first  re- 
'  ports  are  from  Belgium,  and  he 
plans  to  include  Italy,  Yugo- 
j  slavia.  Czechoslovakia  and  po- 
;  land  in  hia  tour. 
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Publisher  Cox 
Sits  for  ChandoT 

Mineral  Wells,  Tex. — James 
M.  Cox,  publisher  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Ohio.  Georgia  and 
Florida,  was  here  recently  to 
have  his  portrait  painted  by 
Douglas  Chandor,  famed  for  his 
portrait  of  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill. 

“It  isn’t  vanity  that  causes  me 
to  sit  for  my  portrait,”  Mr.  Cox 
explained  to  reporters.  “It's  my 
family.  They've  hounded  me 
until  I  was  driven  to  it.” 

Geo.  Barthelme 
Heads  Classified 
At  N.  Y.  HT 

George  Barthelme,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  and  president 
of  the  New  York  City  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Classified  Advertising 
Managers,  has  been  appointed 
classified  manager  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director  Alfred  B.  Stanford 
announced  this  week. 

The  appointment  fills  the 
position  vacated  Feb.  1  by  C. 
John  Crockett,  when  he  became 
the  newspaper's  manager  of 
food  advertising. 

Mr.  Stanford  told  E  &  P  also 
that  Robert  Buggeln  has  re¬ 
signed  as  manager  of  classified 
display  and  classified  depart¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Buggeln,  former 
advertising  manager  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  assumed  the  classi¬ 
fied  department  post  when  Mr. 
Stanford  became  advertising  di¬ 
rector  last  summer. 

Felix  Dyckhoff,  who  has  been 
acting  classified  manager  at  the 
Herald  Tribune  since  Mr.  Crock¬ 
ett's  change,  will  resume  his 
former  position  as  assistant 
manager. 

The  new  classified  manager, 
who  assumes  his  duties  May  23. 
has  been  with  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  since  1931.  He  has  headed 
the  classified  department  since 
1942. 

At  the  Eagle,  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
will  succeed  Mr.  Barthelme.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  na 
tional  advertising  staff,  as  well 
as  book,  aviation  and  rod  &  gun 
editor.  Last  February,  Mr.  Lio¬ 
nel  received  a  1948  Brooklyn 
Chamber  of  Commerce  award. 


Ammiraiit 

•  Tk«  only  journal  giving  tti 
nows  of  advorfitart,  advarti- 
btg,  publishing,  printing  an 
commareial  broadcasting  i 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaalam 
If  you  ara  planning  sal* 
campaigns  or  ara  intarastO' 
in  thasa  tarritorias  raad 
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Moore  Expands 
Smalltown  Daily 
Chain  Program 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Home¬ 
town  Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  ven¬ 
ture  in  five-day  newspapers  in 
the  erstwhile  weekly  field 
towns,  is  flexing  its  journalistic 
muscles  and  going  in  for  ex¬ 
pansion. 

Herbert  C.  Moore  came  to 
suburban  Scotia  late  last  year, 
and  after  a  faltering  start  got 
the  Mohawk  Tribune,  pub¬ 
lished  Monday  through  Friday, 
on  the  street.  The  paper,  8V2  by 
11  inches,  claimed  an  initial  run 
of  1,000  copies  from  its  modern, 
offset  press.  It  featured  local 
news  and  pictures,  with  diluted 
versions  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news  plus  a  few  fea¬ 
tures  and  comics.  Mir.  Moore 
is  head  of  Transradio  Press 
Service. 

Lone  Worker 

The  Scotia  staff  has  dwindled 
to  a  single  editorial  employe. 
The  mechanical  staff  and  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  forces 
have  moved.  The  mechanical 
operation  went  to  Mechanic- 
ville,  where  the  Hudson  Valley 
Star  was  started  three  months 
ago.  The  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  staffs  have  turned  circuit 
riders,  covering  the  field  of 
operation. 

Scotia’s  paper,  officials  of  the 
organization  claim,  has  held 
close  to  its  original  starting 


'Headline  of  Week' 
On  Hague  Downfall 

The  New  York  World-Ttlt 
gram  came  up  with  “the  head¬ 
line  of  the  week”  when  Jersey 
City  voters  went  to  the  poUj 
in  pouring  rain  May  10  to  end 
the  30-year  dynasty  of  “Boss- 
Frank  Hague.  W-T  page-oned 
“Hague  Rule  Challenged  by 
Reign-Soaked  Voters.” 

The  Jersey  Journal  gathered 
election  returns  by  walkie- 
talkie.  Staffers  Richard  Fitr 
Maurice,  John  Milton,  Jr.,  Frank 
Nichols  and  James  Finucane 
toured  polling  places  and  re¬ 
layed  figures  to  the  City 


figure,  although  at  one  time  a 
1.200  circulation  figure  was  at¬ 
tained,  they  say.  Advertising 
volume  has  been  erratic. 

A  third  paper,  the  Evening 
Transcript,  has  just  made  its 
debut  in  Ballston  Spa,  county 
seat  of  Saratoga  County,  which 
is  served  by  a  weekly,  the 
Ballston  Journal,  and  several 
dailies  in  the  area.  Initial  press 
run  of  the  Ballston  paper,  ac 
cording  to  Charles  K.  White, 
managing  editor,  was  1,350. 
The  village  is  still  being  sam¬ 
pled. 

*  *  ft 

On  the  West  Coast,  Milton 
Fishman  of  Transradio  is  in¬ 
vestigating  properties  in  the 
South  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
Calif.,  with  a  view  toward  es¬ 
tablishing  a  similar  group  of 
papers  around  Visalia  and 
Stanley. 


control 


Every  step  in  the  manufacture  of  Burgess  Chrome 
Mats  is  carefully  controlled.  Elaborate  instrumentation  has 
been  developed  to  insure  that  rigid  standards  are  met 
from  start  to  finish. 


But  Burgess  isn’t  satisfied  with  mere  automatic  control. 
Skilled  technicians  police  Burgess  quality  by  constant 
and  thorough  testing  throughout  production.  Thus, 
the  finished  product  is  a  mat  of  superior  quality, 
consistent  moisture  content,  and  uniform  shrinkage— a 
mat  to  satisfy  the  most  particular  stereotyper. 


BUROESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manujacturers  and  Distributors  oj 
Burgess  Chrome  and  Toue-Tex  Mats 
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Reid  Foundation 
Will  Provide  4  vl 

'49  Fellowships  Council  by  Ji 
Jc^ou?  «.0<£TnSips”S  Air  Write. 

experienced  editorial  newspaper  An  initial  oi 
workers  for  study  abroad  dur-  ing  of  an  intt 
ing  1950.  writers  associi 

A  plan  was  also  made  known  week  at  Osli 
this  week  whereby  the  number  U.  S.  delegai 
of  fellowships  would  be  in-  Riley,  aviatioi 
creased  by  one  each  year  until  ton  (Mass.)  G 
10  newspaper  men  and  women  of  the  Aviatic 
are  studying  and  observing  for  tion,  comprisi 
a  year  in  many  parts  of  the  members  in 
world.  and  Canada. 

The  Reid  Foundation  fellow- 

ships  were  established  by  the  - 

late  Ogden  Reid,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Three  persons  were  sent  abroad  TAT 
by  the  Foundation  at  the  be-  I A  f  — ^ 
ginning  of  the  current  year.  WW 

Applications  for  the  1950  fel¬ 
lowships  are  available  to  young 
men  and  women  of  not  less  ^ 

than  five  years  of  editorial  ex- 
perience  and  proved  ability  who  ~  ■  I 

are  making  journalism  their  ■  I 

life  work.  A  choice  of  study  •  I 

during  the  calendar  year  is  of¬ 
fered  in  South  America,  Europe.  ^ 

the  Far  East  and  Mjddle  East  • 

to  candidates  from  newspapers 
and  press  associations.  It  is  ex¬ 
pect^  upon  conclusion  of  the 
mission  that  each  fellow  will 
return  to  his  or  her  regular  em¬ 
ployment  and  make  a  compre¬ 
hensive  report  to  the  Founda¬ 
tion. 

All  applications  close  on  Oct. 

1.  They  must  be  sponsored  by 
the  editor  or  managing  editor 
and  publishers  of  the  news¬ 
paper  or  press  agency  con¬ 
cerned,  and  will  include  a  gen¬ 
eral  resume  of  the  applicant's 
journalistic  and  educational  * 

background.  Application  blanks  m 

may  be  obtained  by  addressing  " 

Wilbur  Forrest,  chairman  of  the 
Fellowship  Committee.  230  West  Or 

41st  St.,  New  York  City.  , 

de; 

Council  on  FR  Offers  fri( 

Resident  Fellowships 

TWO  resident  fellowships  for 

American  foreign  correspond- 
ents  for  the  academic  year,  k,, 

Sept.  15,  1949,  to  June  15,  1950, 
are  offered  by  the  Council  on  ni< 

Foreign  Relations. 

The  fellowships  are  for  study 
and  research  at  the  Council  in 
New  York  City  ( 58  E.  68th  St. ) 
and  at  nearby  universities,  and 
are  open  to  American  news¬ 
paper,  radio  and  magazine  cor-  COl 

respondents  who  are  now  serv¬ 
ing  abroad,  or  who  have  recent- 
ly  served  abroad  and  plan  to 
return  to  foreign  posts. 

Stipends  provided  will  nor¬ 
mally  be  equivalent  to  salaries  -u 

relinquished  by  correspondents 
during  the  period  of  the  fellow¬ 
ship.  Academic  charges  for 
registration  and  tuition  will  be 
met  from  funds  which  have 
bwn  made  available. 

Fellows  will  be  selected,  upon 
^plication,  by  the  Council's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Fellow- 
nips,  which  is  composed  of 
^rdner  Cowles,  Look;  John  K. 

Jessup,  Fortune;  Walter  Kerr, 

New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

Grayson  Kirk,  Columbia  Uni-  — 

editor  &  P  U  B L I  S H E R  for  May  14,  1949 


versity:  Eugene  Meyer,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C. )  Post;  Edward  R. 
Murrow,  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System;  and  Shepard  Stone, 
New  York  Times. 

Applications  should  reach  the 
Council  by  June  1. 

■ 

Air  Writers  at  Oslo 

An  initial  organizational  meet¬ 
ing  of  an  international  aviation 
writers  association  convened  this 
week  at  Oslo,  Norway.  Chief 
U.  S.  delegate  was  Arthur  A. 
Riley,  aviation  editor  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Globe  and  president 
of  the  Aviation  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion,  comprising  more  than  400 
members  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 


Ad  Slogans  Become 
Costume  at  Art  Ball 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Advertis¬ 
ing  slogans,  trademarks  and  ad¬ 
vertised  products  provided  cos¬ 
tume  material  for  200  artists  and 
art  directors  at  the  first  annual 
Arts  Costume  Ball  of  the  Society 
of  Artists  and  Art  Directors 
here. 

First  prize — a  round  trip  to 
Chicago  and  back  for  two  — 
given  by  Photocopy  Co.,  went 
to  Ward  Olmstead,  Jr.,  of  Olm- 
stead  &  Foley  Advertising 
Agency,  for  his  Green  Giant 
Pea  costume.  He  used  seven 
bottles  of  green  vegetable  dye 
on  his  skin  to  create  the  get-up. 


Government  Buys 
Plant,  Ousts  Paper 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico — “El 
Imparcial,"  which  generally 
opposes  the  Government,  pub¬ 
lished  a  story  this  week  say¬ 
ing  that  by  orders  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  it  will  have  to  vacate 
on  May  23  the  building  wherein 
its  presses  are  located.  The 
Government  bought  the  build¬ 
ing. 

El  Imparcial  has  its  own  new 
building,  but  the  press  is  still 
in  the  old  location. 

The  paper  claimed  the  action 
of  the  Government  would  stop 
publication  for  an  undetermined 
period. 


We  gave  our  letters 

1HE  j 

IHIRD  J 

DEGREE...# 


.  .  .  and  the  results  p 
were  astonishing!  ^ 

One  of  our,  surveys  revealed  that 
despite  our  earnest  desire  to  be 
friendly  and  helpful,  our  letters 
were  betraying  us.  They  were  char¬ 
acterized  as  officious  and  verbose, 
but  worst  of  all,  they  contained  too 
many  technical  phrases  which  we 
took  for  granted  as  being  easily 
imderstood  by  our  policyholders. 

To  top  it  off,  all  too  often  our 
correspondence  moved  at  a  snail’s 
pace,  while  policyholders  anxiously 
awaited  a  reply. 

But  happily,  all  this  has  now  been 
changed.  With  the  help  of  an  out- 


side  consultant,  we  have  re\nsed  our 
whole  approach  to  the  handling  of 
correspondence  by  establishing  Com¬ 
pany  courses.  In  addition,  a  manual 
has  been  prepared  containing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  guides  for  better  letters.  A 
rigid  system  of  time  controls  has 
enabled  us  to  maintain  a  record  of 
answering  90%  of  all  correspon¬ 
dence  within  3  days. 

Policyholders  tell  us  they  now 
find  our  letters  friendly  and  easy  to 
understand,  and  they  have  expressed 
appreciation  at  the  prompt  attention 
their  correspondence  receives. 
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i;  PHOTOGRAPHY 

i  Graham  Dorsett  Sings 
'  Picture  Song  of  India 


Doraett 


By  James  L.  Collings 

GRAHAM  C.  DORSETT,  Eng¬ 
lish  photographer-writer  out 
of  India,  hobbled  into  our  office 
the  other  day. 

He  had,  he  said, 
the  story  of  In¬ 
dia  to  tell — in 
words  and  pic¬ 
tures. 

He  laid  his 
crutches  down 
and  told  it.  He 
came  to  this 
country  months 
ago  to  study 
color  photog¬ 
raphy  and  to  get 
assignments  in 
his  home  terri¬ 
tory,  for  Acme  among  others. 
Soon  after  he  arrived,  he  was 
hit  by  a  car  in  Manhattan.  Doc¬ 
tors  feared  he  would  lose  his 
legs,  but  he’s  well  now  and 
eager  to  return  to  places  like 
Cooch-Behar,  Bombay  and  Jai¬ 
pur. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “my  becom¬ 
ing  a  press  photographer  may 
be  called  a  coincidence,  or  per¬ 
haps  it  might  be  said  more  truly 
that  I  was  told  to  go  do  what  I 
knew  in  my  heart  I  had  always 
wanted  to  do. 

“It  was  in  August.  1938,  that 
I  went  to  a  psychologist  in  Syd¬ 
ney,  Australia,  who  also  called 
himself  a  ‘character  analyst.* 

“He  told  me  the  easiest  way 
for  me  to  recover  the  fee  he  was 
charging  me  was  to  go  back  to 
my  hotel,  have  a  good  lunch  and 
then  take  a  few  of  my  pictures 
across  to  the  Australian  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  ask  for  the  picture 
editor  and  let  my  sales  ability 
do  the  rest. 

“His  fee  was  $20.  This  In¬ 
cluded  a  written  statement  of 
certain  characteristics  of  mine — 
all  of  which  were  reckoned  a 
good  guide  for  my  future.  The 
statement  told  me  to  give  up 
my  salaried  employment  and  to 
take  on  whatever  business  I  felt 
most  Interested  in  handling. 

“I  carried  out  these  instruc¬ 
tions.  and  within  half  an  hour  of 
calling  on  my  first  editor.  I  had 
sold  pictures  that  brought  me 
$100.” 

The  green  ball  kept  rolling 
and  getting  greener,  he  said. 
From  this  start,  he  went  on  to 
sell  a  second  batch  for  $140.  He 
was  ofT  and  running  in  India. 

“I  wrote  a  number  of  travel 
stories.”  he  said,  "and  illus¬ 
trated  them  with  my  photo¬ 
graphs  I  soon  found  that  the 
space  given  my  pictures  far  out¬ 
weighed  the  space  for  the  arti¬ 
cles,  and  then  learned  rapidly 
to  wrap  my  stories  around  the 

fictures.  It  wasn't  long  before 
received  invitations  to  attend 
conferences,  weddings  and  fes¬ 
tivals.” 

Although  there  are  several 
excellent  studios  in  India,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  good  photographers  are 
rare. — “Just  a  few  who  have  an 


eye  and  ear  for  a  story  or  can 
undertake  to  do  press  and  fea¬ 
ture  work  on  their  own  initia¬ 
tive.” 

Often,  he  added,  he  is  the  only 
photographer  at  an  important 
event. 

For  this  and  other  reasons, 
G.C  D.  has  been  as  welcome  as 
curves  to  Hollywood. 

“The  treatment  I  receive  is 
often  quite  equal  to  the  guest 
of  honor.  This  was  particularly 
true  in  the  case  of  my  visit  to 
Cooch-Behar.  His  Highness  was 
so  keen  to  insure  getting  good 
tiger-shoot  pictures  that  he  al¬ 
lowed  me  to  be  a  passnger  in  his 
small  plane  on  the  first  flight 
which  carried  the  guests  from 
the  palace  to  the  landing  ground 
in  the  jungle. 

“This  enabled  me  to  take  pho¬ 
tographs  of  all  the  preparations 
for  the  shoot  and  the  arrival  of 
the  guests  and,  finally,  the  tak¬ 
ing  up  of  positions  of  the  va¬ 
rious  hunters. 

The  Best  Seat 

“On  the  first  day  of  the  hunt, 
I  was  asked  to  share  the  same 
howdah  (canopied  seat)  on  the 
elephant  carrying  the  Maha¬ 
ranee  of  Jaipur  because  on  that 
day  she  was  the  guest  of  honor 
and  the  tiger  would  be  driven 
toward  the  point  where  her  ele¬ 
phant  was  stationed:  that  is.  the 
position  at  which  the  _,tiger 
would  most  likely  appear  out 
of  the  jungle  and  therefore  the 
best  spot  for  the  photographer. 

“Tlie  tiger  appeared  as  ex¬ 
pected  and  Her  Highness  bagged 
it  almost  as  quickly  as  I  could 
photograph  it.” 

This,  he  said,  is  one  example 
of  how  exciting  the  photog¬ 
rapher’s  life  can  be. 

“At  all  big  festivals,”  Mr.  Dor¬ 
sett  said,  “a  photographer  is 
treated  with  great  respect  and 
those  who  organize  the  function 
are  usually  most  eager  to  get 
good  publicity.  They  invariably 
ask  for  copies  of  the  pictures. 

“And  in  Delhi  the  leaders  of 
the  Indian  government  are  also 
quite  considerate  to  photog¬ 
raphers.  Requests  for  special 
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positions  by  authorized  pho¬ 
tographers  are  always  given 
every  attention  that’s  possible 

“Pandit  Nehru,  India's  Prime 
Minister,  knows  the  value  of  the 
good  press  which  the  photog¬ 
raphers  can  give  him,  and  he 
has  always  received  me  in  a 
friendly  manner.” 

He  said  that  when  important 
functions  are  held  at  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  House  in  Delhi,  the 
press  advisor  calls  the  photog¬ 
raphers  in  for  a  dress  rehearsal 
so  that  the  cameraman  can  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  proce¬ 
dure  and  the  timing  of  each 
event. 

“Information  concerning  all 
the  people  taking  part  and  a  list 
of  names  are  given,”  he  went  on, 
“for  the  same  reasons.  Lighting 
arrangements  can  often  be  ar¬ 
ranged  and  fixed  positions  and 
vantage  points  claimed  before 
the  ceremony  takes  place.” 

“In  India  eveiyone  from  the 
commander-in-chief  down  to  the 
most  junior  sepoy  ( a  native, 
low-on-the-pole  soldier)  is  keen 
to  have  his  picture  taken  and 
quite  often  the  photographer’s 
job  is  made  more  amusing  and 
much  more  difficult  because 
everyone  wants  to  get  into  the 
picture.” 

Sounds  familiar. 

Polaroid  Cuts  Costs 

THE  Waukesha  (Wis. )  Daily 

Freeman  is  using  the  new  Po¬ 
laroid  (picture  -  in  -  a  -  minute) 
camera. 

Lacking  photographic  and  en¬ 
graving  facilities,  the  Freeman 
formerly  had  to  hire  professional 
photographers  at  an  average  of 
$3.50  per  picture.  Freeman  re¬ 
porter-photographers  now  take 
most  of  the  newspaper’s  pict- 
tures  at  approximately  40  cents 
a  print.  That  is  figuring  slightly 
under  two  shots  for  one  accept¬ 
able  picture. 

Quality  of  photography  suf¬ 
fers,  it  has  been  found,  when 
Polaroid  prints  are  blown  up  be¬ 
yond  a  two-column  size.  Grain 
develops. 

The  Freeman’s  Polaroid  cam¬ 
era  has  been  in  daily  use  for 
two  weeks.  Managing  Editor 
G.  H.  Koenig  said  the  camera 
will  more  than  have  paid  for  it¬ 
self  in  a  month’s  time. 


Missouri  Prizes 


AL  MUTO  of  INP  was  awanicd 
first  prize  in  the  spot-news  clsu 
of  the  “News  Pictures  of  tlie 
Year”  competition,  sponsored  by 
the  University  of  Missouri  * 
School  of  Journalism  and  En¬ 
cyclopedia  Brittanica  Book  of  1 
the  Year.  r 

The  shot  that  won  the  award 
was  “He  Who  Laughed  Last."  it 
showed  President  Truman  hold¬ 
ing  aloft  a  copy  of  an  early  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  . 
with  the  headline  “Dewey  De- 
feats  Truman.”  2 

Other  firsts  announced  at  the  * 
Journalism  Week  ceremonies  at 
Columbia,  Mo.,  included:  Pi^ 
ture  portfolio.  Barney  Cowherd. 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour-  , 
nal;  picture  sequence,  Estter 
Bubley,  freelance:  feature, 
James  Mooney,  Chottonooge  i 
( Tenn. )  N ews-Free  Press;  sports. 
Harry  Harris,  AP. 

Frank  Jurkoski’s  INP  “Leap 
to  Freedom”  shot  on  the  Kasen- 
kina  story  got  second  honors  ia 
the  spot-news  division. 


Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 


GEORGE  F.  STARKEY  of  the 

Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune 
&  Herald  is  Minnesota’s  first 
newspaper  cameraman  to  be 
rated  as  a  journeyman  commer 
cial  photographer  under  the 
state’s  apprenticeship  traininj 
program. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Jour 
nalism  of  Columbia  Universib 
has  opened  a  3-week  photo  show 
at  the  university’s  press  club 
The  pictures  were  made  by  the 
students  as  part  of  their  photog¬ 
raphy  classes  under  Bill  Ecken- 
berg  of  the  New  York  Timet 

Bill  Shrout,  formedy  witt 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
and  the  Saturday  Evening  Poll 
has  joined  the  public  relatiom 
department  of  Waterman  Steam¬ 
ship  Corp.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Caroline  Valenta  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Post  has  had  four 
pictures  accepted  for  exhibition 
^  the  annual  Rochester,  N.  Y 
International  Salon  of  Photog¬ 
raphy.  l^ss  Valenta  came  to 
New  York  recently  on  a  vaca¬ 
tion  trip.  Her  trip  was  spoiM 
however — she  came  down  with 
mumps. 
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BOSS? 


Many  good  papers  to  buy  are  listed  in  the 
Classified  Section  of  E  &  P.  Consult  the 
Qualified  Brokers  who  are  thus  listed.  They 
are  ready  to  serve  you  to  mutual  satisfaction. 


J/ 


you  are  interested  in  owning  wm 
own  newspaper,  write  them  NOW 
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Fred  Kury  Buys 
Adirondack 
Doily  Enterprise 

Saranac  Lake.  N.  Y.— Owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Adirondack  Daily 
Enterprise  changed  hands  May 
3  with  the  transfer  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  Saranac  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.,  by  John  S.  Ridenour. 

Frederick  H.  Kury.  of  Mor¬ 
ristown.  N.  Y..  and  Cleveland. 
0,  is  the  new  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Mr.  Ridenour  will  re¬ 
main  associated  with  Mr.  Kury 
for  a  short  time,  after  which 
the  former  publisher  will  devote 
his  time  to  writing  and  travel. 

Mr.  Kury,  president  of  Sara¬ 
nac  Publishing  Co.,  has  been  as- 
.sociated  with  the  Scripps  How¬ 
ard  Newspapers,  and  is  vice- 
president  of  NBA  Service,  Inc., 
and  of  Buffalo  Color  Press,  Inc. 

During  his  27-year  newspaper 
career,  Mr.  Kury  was  publisher 
of  the  Ogdensburg  (N,  Y.)  Ad¬ 
vance-News.  He  has  lived  in 
New  York  State  for  almost  15 
years  and  has  devoted  a  portion 
of  his  time  to  being  president 
of  the  Brockville  and  Morris¬ 
town  Ferry  Co.,  only  American 
ferry  line  crossing  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River,  and  the  Morris¬ 
town  Bus  Line,  which  connects 
the  U.  S.  Ferry  terminal  with 
Ogdensburg. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Kury  in 
the  Adirondack  Enterprise  will 
be  his  wife,  Dorothy  S.  Kury. 
They  will  reside  in  Saranac 
Lake. 


PARSONS.  Kan. — Purchase  of 
the  Chetopa  Advance,  Labette 
County  weekly,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  W.  A.  Blair,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oswego  Indepen¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Blair  and  his  sons, 
Robert  and  Larry,  will  operate 
both  papers.  Both  were  organ¬ 
ized  in  1868. 

«  «  • 

VIRGINIA  BEACH.  Va.  — The 
Virginia  Beach  Sun  has  been 
sold  at  public  auction  for  $17,- 
500  to  E.  H.  Church,  who  said  he 
represented  a  syndicate.  His 
was  the  only  bid. 

Mr.  Church,  who  is  president 
of  the  Bank  of  Virginia  Beach, 
declined  to  identify  the  purchas¬ 
ers  of  the  weekly,  which  has 
been  operating  under  a  receiver¬ 
ship  since  December. 

«  «  * 

Ben  Rettig,  publisher  of  the 
N ewport-Balboa  (Calif.)  Press, 
has  purchased  the  40-year-old 
Newport  Harbor  Publishing  Co. 
and  its  weekly,  the  Newport- 
Balboa  News-Times  and  affili¬ 
ated  shopping  paper.  The  sell¬ 
ers  were  Victor  Y.  Weathers 
and  Homer  Cotton,  who  had 
bought  the  property  at  a  receiv¬ 
er’s  sale  recently  for  $45,000. 
Mr.  Rettig.  Long  Beach  reporter- 
photographer  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner,  said  he  plans 
to  consolidate  his  enterprises  at 
the  Press  office  and  plant,  al¬ 
though  the  two  papers  will  re¬ 
tain  their  separate  identity. 

«  «  « 

Robert  B.  Cameron,  78,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Antelope  Val¬ 
ley  Ledger-Gazette,  Lancaster. 
Calif.,  for  28  years,  has  sold  his 
interest  in  the  publication  to 


Theodore  R.  Rupner.  his  part¬ 
ner  since  1939.  and  is  retiring. 
Mr.  Cameron  began  his  career 
with  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Daily 
Northwestern  about  60  years 
ago.  He  acquired  the  Ledger- 
Gazette  in  1920. 

•  •  * 

Russell  D.  Hay,  Washington, 
D.  C.  newspaper  broker,  has 
bought  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Record,  business  paper, 
and  becomes  president  of  the 
publishing  firm.  succeeding 
Judge  Harvey  F.  Remington, 
who  died  March  18.  Thomas 
H.  Remington  is  chairman  of 
the  board;  Mrs.  Russell  Hay, 
vicepresident:  Edward  J.  Cook, 
secretary,  and  Albert  W.  Fell, 
general  manager. 

■ 

Gourmet  Guide  Scores 

■  San  Francisco — Initial  issue  of 
a  gourmet  guide  section  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  on  May 
9  caused  heavy  circulation  de¬ 
mand  and  brought  in  25,000 
lines  of  advertising.  Success  of 
the  issue  indicates  it  will  be¬ 
come  an  annual  feature,  Don 
Knight,  promotion  manager, 
said.  It  was  a  44-page  tabloid. 

■ 

Skate  Party  on  Roof 

Seattle.  Wash.  —  While  the 
presses  rumbled  in  the  pit  three 
floors  below,  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  roller-skated  May  6  on 
the  concrete-paved  rooftop  park¬ 
ing  area  of  the  Post-Intelli- 
gencer  plant.  The  “Starlit 
Skates  Festival"  was  sponsored 
by  the  P.-I.,  the  Seattle  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  and  the 
Seattle  Park  Department. 


Miami  Beach 
Dailies  Sold 
To  Radio  Group 

John  D.  Montgomery,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Miami 
Beach  Morning  Star,  Evening 
Sun  and  Sunday  Sun-Star,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  sale  of  his 
50%  interest  in  the  papers  to 
Fort  Industries,  operator  of 
WOBS  in  Miami  Beach  and 
other  radio  stations. 

George  B.  Storer,  president  of 
Fort  Industries,  has  been  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Miami 
Beach  Publishing  Co.  more  than 
a  year  since  he  bought  a  50% 
interest  from  Mr.  Montgomery 
and  minority  stockholders.  (£ 
&P.  April  10,  1948,  pg.  68.) 

Dto.  Montgomery,  who  will 
continue  as  publisher  under  the 
new  ownership,  exercised  an  op¬ 
tion  under  the  previous  sale  to 
turn  over  his  remaining  interest 
to  Fort  Industries. 

■ 

Field  Backs  FDR,  Jr. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr., 
campaigning  for  election  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  Liberal  Party 
ticket  in  New  York  City,  listed 
this  week  a  $1,000  contribution 
from  Marshall  Field  3d.  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

■ 

5c  in  Halifax 

Halifax  —  The  price  of  the 
daily  Chronicle  -  Herald  and 
Mail-Star  has  been  raised  to  five 
cents  a  copy. 


Convention  of  an  Old  Trade  Group 


•  One  of  America’s  oldest  industrial  associa¬ 
tions  came  into  being  through  the  necessity  of 
meeting  a  national  crisis  in  1862.  That  year 
Congress  had  passed  a  revenue  act,  levying  a 
Federal  excise  tax  on  beer  for  the  first  time,  to 
help  pay  Civil  War  costs. 

A  few  weeks  later,  a  number  of  brewers 
united  to  help  the  Government  draft  the  new 
tax  law.  This  aid  came  in  concrete  form  when, 
after  Congress  created  a  Special  Revenue  Com¬ 
mission  to  perfect  the  system  of  collection,  the 
association  volunteered  its  assistance  and,  at 
its  own  expense,  sent  a  committee  to  Europe  to 
study  tax  coUection  methods. 

The  committee’s  report  of  its  findings,  given 
at  the  next  convention  of  the  association,  so 


impressed  Government  observers  that  they  rec¬ 
ommended  Federal  adoption  of  the  brewers’ 
statement  in  its  original  form.  Thus  a  report 
given  at  a  business  group’s  meeting  became  a 
public  document. 

This  group,  originally  known  as  the  United 
States  Brewers  Association,  now  is  the  United 
States  Brewers  Foundation. 

In  holding  its  annual  convention  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York,  May  2-5, 
the  Foundation,  whose  members  produce  al¬ 
most  90  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  beer  and  ale, 
will  be  guided  by  the  same  principles  that 
motivated  the  organization’s  founders  87  years 
ago— to  serve  the  public  interest,  thereby  serv¬ 
ing  also  the  interests  of  the  industry. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION  f 
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Miami  Paper's 
Employe  Gives 
Spy  Ring  Data 

Washington — Identification  of 
a  Miami  Daily  News  employe  as 
the  long-time  former  Communist 
upon  whom  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  un-American  Activities 
regies  to  tie  in  loose  ends  of 
major  testimony  on  spy  ring 
operations  was  established  over 
the  past  weekend. 

Paul  Crouch,  47,  a  supervisor 
in  the  varitype  room  of  the 
Miami  newspapers,  is  the  man, 
Frank  Holeman  and  Jerry 
Greene  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  revealed  in  a  copyrighted 
story  May  7.  The  story  was 
confirmed  by  the  commitee. 

Mr.  Crouch  made  a  hush-hush 
appearance  on  May  7  before 
Rep.  John  S.  Wood,  Georgia 
Democrat,  sitting  as  a  one-man 
committee.  The  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Crouch’s  inside  knowledge 
gained  over  17  years  of  Red  ac¬ 
tivity  here  and  abroad  resulted 
in  a  formal  summons  to  him  to 
come  here  May  24  to  testify. 

Mr.  Crouch  was  a  prolific  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Daily  Worker  and  has 
interviewed  Kremlin  celebrities 
and  others  active  in  Communism 
over  a  period  of  many  years.  He 
quit  the  party  in  1943. 

Commitee  interest  centers  up¬ 
on  his  knowledge  of  the  per¬ 
sonalities  and  operations  of  the 
spy  ring  to  lift  secrets  of  atomic 
energy. 

Mr.  Crouch  wrote  eight  stories 
on  his  experiences  for  the 
Miami  News.  The  articles  start¬ 
ed  appearing  Monday  and  are 
copyrighted  by  the  News. 

As  a  result  of  inquiries  from 
other  papers  around  the  coun¬ 
try,  Hoke  Welch,  News  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  offered  the  series  to 
King  Features  Syndicate  for 
distribution.  King  had  sold  them 
to  21  newspapers,  including  six 
Hearst  papers,  as  of  Wednesday, 
■ 

Prof.  Davis  Inspects 
Ad  Fraternity  Chapters 

State  College,  Pa. — In  the  in¬ 
terests  of  better  advertising  edu¬ 
cation.  Dona  d  W.  Davis,  profes¬ 
sor  in  charge  of  advertising 
instruction  in  the  Department  of 
Journalism  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  has  begun  a  cross¬ 
country  trip. 

Professor  Davis,  who  has  been 
in  advertising  work  since  1919, 
is  national  president  of  Alpha 
Delta  Sigma,  professional  adver¬ 
tising  fraternity.  In  this  ca¬ 
pacity,  he  is  inspecting  most  of 
the  31  undergraduate  and  four 
graduate  chapters. 

■ 

Carrier  Hero 

Fairhaven,  Mass.  —  An  alert 
14-year-old  carrier  boy  was  cred¬ 
ited  this  week  with  the  rescue 
of  another  boy,  10.  from  drown¬ 
ing  in  the  Acushnet  River.  Rich¬ 
ard  Oliver,  14,  had  just  finished 
his  New  Bedford  ( Mass. )  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  route  when  he  heard 
the  shouts  of  onlookers.  Drag¬ 
ging  a  leaky  boat  from  a  nearby 
cottage,  and  taking  along  the 
drowning  boy’s  sister  to  bail  it 
out,  Richard  rowed  out  into  the 
river  and  pulled  the  boy  out. 


Two  Years  in  Camden< 
Stretch  Reports  Gain 

Camden,  N.  J. — The  Camden 
Courier  Post  celebrates  its  sec¬ 
ond  anniversary  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Stretch  family 
May  14.  A  feature  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  is  the  publication  of 
pictures  of  11  babies  born  on 
the  day  the  paper  resumed  pub¬ 
lishing  after  it  suspended  when 
the  Bulletin  purchased  the 
property  from  the  J.  David 
Stern  interests. 

Harold  A.  Stretch,  formerly 
advertising  director.  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer;  his  wife  and 
children  form  the  corporation 
which  operates  the  paper.  Mr. 
Stretch  said  substantial  gains  in 
advertising  linage  and  circula¬ 
tion  have  been  made. 

■ 

Clyde  H.  Knox  Sells 
Brokerage  Business 

Kansas  City,  Kan. — Clyde  H. 
Knox  has  sold  his  newspaper 
brokerage  business  here  to  two 
Kansas  newspapermen.  Roy  F. 
Bailey  of  Salina,  and  Marion 
Krehbiel  of  Norton,  effective 
June  1. 

Mr.  Knox  has  operated  the 
brokerage  firm  22  years.  He 
formerly  published  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  (Kan.)  Daily  Reporter 
and  Leavenworth  Post.  Mr. 
Bailey  published  the  Salina 
Daily  Journal  38  years  before 
selling  it  last  January. 


No  Monopoly 
For  Atomic  City, 
Lee  Reports 

Pasco,  Wash.  —  A  wide-open 
policy,  rather  than  a  franchise 
monopoly,  will  be  followed  in 
respect  to  newspapers  at  Rich¬ 
land,  the  atomic  city. 

This  news  was  brought  home 
this  week  by  Glenn  C.  Lee,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tri-City  Herald, 
after  a  trip  East  where  he  con¬ 
ferred  with  officers  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Mr.  Lee  advised  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  “invitations  to  bid 
will  indicate  that  the  successful 
bidder  will  not  have  an  exclu¬ 
sive  franchise  in  Richland.” 

The  Herald  was  established  by 
Mr.  Lee  to  serve  Pasco,  Kenne¬ 
wick  and  Richland.  Since  Oc¬ 
tober.  1947,  he  had  requested 
permission  to  lease  property  in 
Richland  for  offices. 

“At  Los  Alamos,  N.  M.,  and 
Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.,  papers  oper¬ 
ate  freely,"  said  Mr.  Lee.  "The 
same  will  now  hold  true  in 
Richland” 

Any  and  all  newspapers,  he 
said,  will  be  permitted  to  estab¬ 
lish  plants  or  build  offices  on  the 
project  upon  completing  satis¬ 
factory  arrangements  with  GE 
and  AEC. 


Grocery  Clinic  Success 
Prompts  Fall  Meeting 


ADVERTISER  and  agency  in¬ 
terest  in  newspapers’  Monthly 
Grocery  Inventories  as  a  mar¬ 
keting  tool  “reached  such  a 
high  mark"  at  last  week’s  an¬ 
nual  Grocery  Inventory  Re¬ 
search  Clinic  in  Chicago  ( E  &  P. 
May  7,  p.  5)  that  a  second  1949 
clinic  is  being  planned  for  the 
fall.  Harold  S.  Barnes,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  said  this  week. 

The  fall  clinic  will  take  place 
in  New  York,  with  the  antici¬ 
pated  co-sponsorship  of  the  Gro¬ 
cery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  and  the  American  As- 
.sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies,  all  of  which  joined  the  Bu¬ 
reau  in  the  Chicago  clinic. 

Classifications  Changed 
Meanfwhile,  Mr.  Barnes  an¬ 
nounced,  on  the  basis  of  deci¬ 
sions  made  in  Chicago  by  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  17  newspapers  cur¬ 
rently  sponsoring  Inventories  in 
11  key  markets,  the  adoption  of 
a  new  basic  list  of  25  product 
classifications  to  be  covered  by 
inventory  reports. 

New  classifications  are  tea 
<  both  packaged  and  in  tea  balls) 
and  peanut  butter.  Food  bev¬ 
erages,  cocoa  and  chocolate 
have  been  dropped  from  the 
basic  list  in  effect  since  the  first 
Chicago  clinic  in  May  1948. 
Other  classifications  stand. 
Adoption  of  the  revised  basic 
list  does  not  limit  product  cov¬ 
erage  of  inventory  data  to  these 
typ«  of  products  alone,  the  Bu¬ 


reau’s  announcement  pointed 
out.  Many  other  classifications 
are  covert  by  inventory  proj¬ 
ects. 

“The  close  of  the  second  an¬ 
nual  Grocery  Inventory  Re¬ 
search  Clinic  finds  newspaper- 
sponsored  research  of  this  kind 
at  a  new  peak  of  acceptance 
from  and  usefulness  to  the 
planners  of  national  grocery  ad¬ 
vertising,”  Mr.  Barnes  declared 
in  suptiming  up  last  week’s 
clinic. 

“While  it  is  obvious  that  the 
cost  of  making  this  great  reser¬ 
voir  of  current  sales  data  avail¬ 
able  to  grocery  advertisers 
causes  some  concern  among 
sponsoring  newspapers,  there  is 
a  stronger  conviction  than  ever 
of  the  basic  soundness  of  Inven¬ 
tory  research.  Moreover,  the 
evidence  of  its  actual  use  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  the  ultimate  benefit 
of  newspapers  generally  and 
spon.sor  newspapers  in  particu¬ 
lar  is  steadily  mounting.” 

Newspapers  currently  operat¬ 
ing  monthly  inventories  include 
the  Boston  Herald  &  Traveler, 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Post;  Gary 
(Ind.)  , Post-Tribune ;  Indianap¬ 
olis  (Ind. )  Star  &  News;  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News,  Examiner, 
Herald  &  Express  and  Times; 
New  York  World-Telegram,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat, 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  Toledo 
(O. )  Blade,  Washington  (D.  C. ) 
Times-Herald  and  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C. )  Journal  &  Twin  City 
Sentinel. 


Illinois  Payroll 

continued  from  page  12 

A  large  majority  of  thoee 
named  by  Messrs.  Thiem  and 
Harris  were  identified  with 
weekly  newspapers.  The  S2 
mentioned  to  date,  the  reporteri 
said,  collected  a  total  of  $475,000 
Some  of  the  payments  were  as 
low  as  $5U. 

Their  list  included,  in  addition 
to  the  three  in  Danville; 

.Vrndicl  Keiison,  t'ditor-iiublisher. 
luvia  Hi-ral(l. 

William  11.  McC'auli-y,  co-owiier  114 
litililislier,  OIney  Daily  .Mail. 

Kayiuoiid  .1.  Peacuck.  publiaker  i( 
.several  Chieasu  community  papen. 

Warner  K.  Hamilton,  editor-pot. 
lisher,  MeLeansboro  March  ol  Pt»- 
Itress. 

Fred  Fulic,  publisher,  SurburUt 
Times  of  Des  Plaines. 

Harold  J.  Cruder,  publisher.  Ela 
hurst  Leader  and  other  C'hicsao  ■ 
burban  papers. 

Herseiiel  .1.  Blazer,  editor,  Al«4 
Times  Kecord. 

.1.  Norris  Vallow,  editor,  Kinmiiah 
Kxpress. 

William  F.  Beck.  Jr.,  publishe. 
Whiteside  Sentinel. 

Sam  Little,  editor-publisher.  Hilk- 
boro  .loiirnal. 

H.  B.  Smith,  editor,  Newiiisn  Ii 
ilepimdeiit. 

Paul  W.  (iibsuii,  editor.  Clay  Cooni) 
llepublican. 

liiehard  M.  Finftteld,  eilitor-pol 
lisher.  Henry  News  Kepublican. 

Charles  C.  Feirich,  editor-put 
lisher.  Metropolis  News. 

Lyman  K.  .Smith,  publisher.  Nn 
Berlin  Bee. 

Victor  L.  Smith,  editor,  Kobinsn 
Aritus, 

Walter  K.  .Smith,  editor-publisha. 
Freeburit  Tribune. 

Robert  L.  Stubbs,  mauaiting  edit* 
Illinois  State  KeiJister. 

W.  H,  Thomas,  editor-publi«h« 
Mt.  .Morris  Index. 

.M.  A.  Gurley,  editor-publisha 
Zietfler  News. 

Verle  V.  Kramer,  editor-publi»h«. 
Warsaw  Bulletin. 

Harry  J.  Wible,  editor-piiblishrt 
Mt.  Pulaski  Times. 

W.  D.  Mairill,  publisher,  DeWitt 
County  Observer. 

Charles  H.  Clifton,  publisher.  Clij 
County  Republican. 

John  O.  Densen,  editorial  stsl 
Minonk  News  Dispatch. 

Bernard  L.  White,  eo-publiober. 
Watseka  Republican. 

.V.  K.  Vandever,  editor,  Nokomii 
Fri-e  Press. 

Georite  W.  Miller,  editor,  Columbit 
Star. 

Fred  K.  Mueller,  co-editor  and  put- 
lisher.  Port  Byron  Globe. 

Lewis.  A.  Randolph,  editor.  Mi 
comb  Journal. 

Orval  Ryan,  editor-publisher,  .l*k- 
kum  Journal. 

Comer  Bath,  columnist,  Peoria  Slot 

Georife  B.  Shaw,  editor,  Dixon  Tele 
Kraph, 

•Steve  Choisser,  editor,  Bentoi 
News. 

.Arthur  R.  Lorch.  editor,  Ock 
County  Reporter. 

H.  K.  Pike,  editor.  Patoka  Rettutn. 

Paul  H.  .Mueller,  editor,  Chu-Mt 
.Abendpost. 

Harry  K.  Tipper,  editor.  Chicsii 
World.  Negro  weekly. 

.lohn  R.  Jamieson,  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  Daily  Calumet. 

William  J.  Godfrey,  city  editor, 
Daily  Streator  Times  Press. 

F.  K.  Otcheck,  sales  nianswr 
Quincy  Record. 

Kdwin  McDonald,  editor  and  H 
owner.  Effingham  News. 

Myron  B.  Green,  reporter.  Morni 
Herald. 

Robert  .A.  Drysdale,  sports  editor. 
Illinois  State  Journal. 

William  B.  Bey.  promotion  msni- 
ger.  Lawrenceville  Record. 

George  H.  McCarty,  editor.  Robini- 
ville  Daily  News.  ,, 

John  D.  Po-ht,  sports  writer, 
ton  Evening  Telegraph. 

Bud  R.  -Albanese.  editor-puhluber. 
North  Loop  News.  Chicago. 

Fred  Tuerk,  sports  editor,  reom 
Star. 
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Newspaper  Ad  Impact 
Shown  Topping  Radio 


Slide  irom  ANAN  study  demonstrates  superiority  of  newspaper 
mediiun  in  focusing  attention  on  content  oi  the  selling  message. 


ON  MOST  COUNTS  of  copy 
impact,  attention  to  product 
and  inducement  to  buy.  news¬ 
paper  advertising  has  a  distinct 
advantage  over  radio  commer¬ 
cials.  according  to  a  “Reading 
vs  Listening”  study  just  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Network. 

The  study,  reported  in  the 
form  of  a  color-slide  presenta¬ 
tion  was  conducted  over  a 
period  of  more  than  a  year  by 
the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social 
Research  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Paul  Lazarsfeld. 

Interviews  were  conducted 
among  700  housewives  in  four 
New  Jersey  communities,  the 
sample  selected  so  as  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  cross-section  in  terms 
of  age.  education  and  economic 
levels. 

Two  Phases 

Two  types  of  interviews  were 
made,  “retrospective”  and  “im¬ 
mediate."  In  the  first  phase, 
the  respondent  was  asked  to 
recall  a  specific  newspaper  ad 
and  a  radio  commercial  on  a 
fowl,  soap,  drug  or  cosmetic 
product,  read  or  heard  during 
the  preceding  few  days.  She 
was  encouraged  to  recall  her 
thoughts  and  feelings  at  the 
time  she  saw  or  heard  the  ads. 

In  the  “immediate”  inter¬ 
view,  a  published  newspaper 
ad  and  a  recording  of  a  broad¬ 
cast  radio  commercial  were  pre¬ 
sented.  and  the  housewife  was 
asked  to  describe  the  thoughts 
and  images  that  passed  through 
her  mind  during  exposure  to 
each. 

Factors  tabulated  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  were:  sales  arguments  re¬ 
membered,  richness  of  associa¬ 
tions,  product-directed  thoughts, 
amount  of  deliberation  stimu¬ 
lated.  quality  of  attention,  spec¬ 
ial  interest  in  the  ads.  type  of 
interest,  attention  focused  on 
content,  and  buying  intentions. 
Among  the  findings: 

•  Asked  whether  the  recalled 
ads  made  them  feel  they 
would  like  to  buy  the  pro¬ 
duct,  59%  indicated  news¬ 
paper  ads,  50%  radio  ads. 

•  On  the  question  whether  the 
product  or  the  manner  of 
presentation  gained  more  at¬ 
tention  in  the  “immediate” 
interviews,  79%  said  news¬ 
paper  ads  evoked  product- 
directed  thoughts  as  against 
67%  for  radio. 

•  Sixty-two  percent  recalled 
10%  or  more  of  the  sales 
arguments  in  newspaper  ads; 
for  radio  the  figure  was  54%. 

•  Queried  as  to  which  type 
interested  the  housewife  as 
she  saw  or  heard  it,  35%  in¬ 
dicated  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  20%  radio. 

•  It  was  found  also  that  75% 
made  some  effort  to  keep  in 
mind  the  products  advertised 
in  newspapers  by  making 
notes,  clipping  and  reread¬ 
ing.  The  corresponding  fig¬ 
ure  for  radio  is  30%. 

In  the  presentation,  separate 


findings  are  shown  in  each  field 
for  three  educational  and  three 
economic  levels,  and  also  for 
housewives  who  are  current, 
former  or  non-users  of  the  ad¬ 
vertised  product.  Ads  of  eight 
products  were  used  in  the  inter¬ 
views,  with  the  newspaper  and 
radio  messages  for  each  closely 
matched.  The  pair  presented  in 
any  single  interview,  however, 
were  not  on  the  same  product. 

Low-Level  Importance 

According  to  the  findings,  the 
newspaper’s  greater  effective¬ 
ness  holds  in  all  three  economic 
and  educational  levels.  Particu¬ 
larly  significant,  ANAN  states, 
is  the  newspaper's  advantage  in 
the  lowest  levels,  “where  radio 
has  always  claimed  dominance.” 

The  latter  part  of  the  pre 
sentatton  compares  the  media 
in  terms  of  coverage  and  cost, 
and  shows,  among  other  things, 
the  increased  newspaper  audi¬ 
ence  as  against  the  “fractiona¬ 
tion”  of  the  radio  audience  in¬ 
to  smaller  units  because  of  the 
greatly  increased  number  of 
stations. 

Underlying  note  in  the  pre¬ 
sentation  is  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  would  be  even  more 
effective  if  used  with  the  same 
frequency  and  continuity  as 
radio.  It  quotes  Dr.  Lazarsfeld 
to  the  effect  that  most  of  radio’s 
success  is  due  to  its  repetitive 
and  continuous  nature,  and. 
says  ANAN,  these  factors  “cer¬ 
tainly  will  make  printed  adver¬ 
tising  more  productive,  too,  es¬ 
pecially  since  the  printed  mes¬ 
sage,  by  itself,  carries  greater 
impact  than  the  spoken  mes¬ 
sage.” 

In  re:  Television 

Edward  D.  Madden,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  news¬ 
paper  network,  sees  in  the  sur¬ 
vey’s  findings  important  appli¬ 
cations  to  the  emergence  of 
television  as  an  important  me¬ 
dium. 

“For  many  years,”  he  said, 
“radio  told  other  media  there 
was  nothing  to  fear,  that  most 
of  its  business  came  from  new 
advertisers.  Actually,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  advertising  as  a  whole 
during  radio’s  ascendancy  was 
due  to  the  expansion  of  our 
economy.  Newspapers  primar¬ 
ily,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  maga 
zines,  did  lose  heavily  to  radio.” 

Now,  Mr.  Madden  added, 
television’s  story  is  taking  the 
same  approach.  “But,”  he  said, 
“in  this  case,  too,  it  is  strictly 
untrue.  Television  will  draw 
from  other  media,  and  particu¬ 
larly  printed  media,  if  present 
practice  continues.”  Radio  users 
as  a  group,  in  going  into  tele¬ 
vision,  he  said,  are  cutting  their 
printed  media  budgets,  rather 
than  radio. 

In  this  regard,  he  told  E  &  P, 
the  ANAN  presentation  demon¬ 
strates  that  television,  as  a  sup¬ 
plementary  medium,  should  be 
used  with  the  basic  medium  of 
larger  audiences  and  greater 
impact,  namely,  the  newspaper. 


70  ANAN  Products 

Some  70  products,  ads  ior 
which  ore  placed  by  33  agen¬ 
cies,  hove  used  or  are  using 
the  American  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Network,  Edward  D. 
Madden,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  has  revealed.  Most  of 
them,  he  said,  including  Trans 
World  Airlines,  first  advertiser 
in  that  field  to  employ  the  net¬ 
work,  are  using  it  nationally. 


Artist  Sees  Big 
Field  in  B  &  W 

Chicago  —  Advertising  design 
in  black  and  white  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  has  limitless 
opportunities,  with  the  surface 
hardly  scratched  to  date,  Otis 
Shephard,  art  director  of  the 
Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr.  Co.,  told  news¬ 
paper  representatives  here  this 
week. 

By  illustration.  Mr.  Shephard 
showed  how  “color”  can  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  black  and  white 
artwork  to  make  newspaper  ads 
more  effective. 

Mir.  Shephard  cited  the  cur¬ 
rent  Wrigley  black  and  white 
“reminder”  ads,  appearing  in 
L-shape  form  on  the  comic 
pages  of  daily  newspapers,  from 
coast  to  coast,  six  days  a  week. 
This  type  of  copy,  he  said,  was 
selected  by  the  Wrigley  com¬ 
pany  to  attract  attention  and 
to  be  in  keeping  with  the  “flow 
of  design”  on  the  comic  page. 

■ 

Richfield  Announces 
Co-Op  Ad  Program 

B.  N.  Poliak,  sales  promotion 
manager  of  Richfield  Oil  Corp., 
has  announced  inauguration  of 
a  cooperative  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  for  distributors.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  pay  50%  of  all  local 
newspaper  and  radio  advertising 
during  1949,  with  distributors 
free  to  select  their  own  media. 
The  company  will  supply  news¬ 
paper  mats  and  commercials. 


Insurance  Men's 
Taith'  Ad  Wins 
Wide  Acclaini 

An  avalanche  of  correspond¬ 
ence  from  private  citizens, 
clergymen  and  social  service 
agencies,  plus  a  score  of  news¬ 
paper  editorial  encomiums,  have 
satisfied  the  Institute  of  Life 
Insurance  that  its  “Faith  Is  a 
Family  Affair”  ad  is  at  least  an 
uncommon,  and  perhaps  an 
“epic,”  example  of  the  power 
of  advertising. 

First  Run  in  1948 

The  advertisement,  which  de¬ 
picts  a  young  matron  watching 
her  two  children  at  their  bed¬ 
time  prayers,  had  its  hrst  run 
in  March.  194a,  in  375  daily 
newspapers.  The  response,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Walter  c>cnneider, 
director  of  press  relations  and 
advertising,  was  “so  enormous 
and  so  gratifying,”  that  the  In¬ 
stitute  decided  to  re-run  it  in 
March  oi  this  year  in  the  same 
newspaper  list. 

Backed  this  time  by  a  more 
thorougn  “merchandising”  job 
among  .social,  religious  and  pub¬ 
lic  leaders,  it  has  won  volumi¬ 
nous  praise  from  all  quarters — 
irom  as  lar  away  as  JNew  Zea¬ 
land;  irom  religious  groups  of 
ail  denominations;  from  state, 
county  and  civic  groups,  youth 
oragnizations,  women's  groups 
and  ousiness  firms. 

’Strength  oi  Home' 

The  “epic”  designation  was 
applied  by  the  puolication  In¬ 
surance  Field,  wnich  stud  that 
"this  truly  great  advertisement 
has  pointed  up  the  strength  of 
the  American  home.” 


Club  Re-elects  Haire 

Andrew  J.  Haire,  president  of 
the  Haire  Publishing  Co.,  was 
unanimously  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  May  10. 
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Personnel  Group 

continued  from  page  9 

eluding  W.  H.  Mills,  Detroit 
Times;  Clark  Renwick,  Detroit 
Free  Press;  Byron  J.  Dietrich, 
of  the  St.  Louis  ( Mo. )  Post 
Dispatch,  and  Mr.  Spahn. 

‘A  Very  Sick  Industry' 

“The  newspaper  industo'^,  fi¬ 
nancially,  is  a  very  sick  indus¬ 
try,”  Mr.  Bassett  declared  in  the 
keynote  talk.  “It  is  paying  more 
for  its  labor  and  lack  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  than  any  other  indus¬ 
try.  On  the  average,  its  wages 
are  highest:  its  man-hours  of 
work  run  the  highest,  and  its 
fringe  payments  are  among  the 
best  in  industry.” 

In  vacation  policies,  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  ranks  at  the  top, 
he  said.  Three-week  vacations 
are  the  common  thing  in  the 
newspaper  field,  whereas  busi¬ 
ness  in  general  is  just  coming 
around  to  that  treatment.  The 
average  of  holidays  granted  in 
the  newspaper  field  is  3V^, 
whereas  the  general  average  is 
three. 

“We  are  proud  of  those  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  we  want  to 
continue  them,”  Mr.  Bassett 
said. 

However,  he  warned,  the  in- 
dust^  is  fast  reaching  the  point 
of  diminishing  returns.  The  40 
to  50  per  cent  of  overhead  which 
goes  for  labor  is  on  the  verge 
of  the  breaking  point,  he  said. 

“It  is  common  knowledge  that 
we  are  a  ‘boom  or  bust’  indus¬ 
try,”  he  declared.  “Our  failures 
are  5%  greater  than  in  the  rest 
of  industry.  Newspapers  have 
suffered  17%  mortality  in  the 
past  year.” 

And  yet,  Mr.  Bassett  said,  no 
industry  has  fewer  personnel 
programs  to  combat  the  pre¬ 
carious  financial  position  that 
the  newspaper  industry  finds 
itself  in. 

“There  are  1,700  newspapers 
in  the  country,”  he  conunented. 
“Fewer  than  50  papers — only  a 
handful — are  represented  here. 
Pretty  pathetic.” 

There  was  a  big  job  in  per¬ 
sonnel  relations  ahead,  he  said. 

Profits  Are  Fundamental 

“You  are  going  to  have  to 
realize  that  the  socio-esthetic 
results — such  as  security  bene¬ 
fits  and  peace  of  mind  of  the 
employe — are  by-products  of  a 
sound  personnel  relations  pro¬ 
gram,”  he  said.  “But  the  funda¬ 
mental  objective  of  your  work 
is  to  put  profits  in  the  till.” 

“Profit  IS  still  the  primary  and 
legitimate  objective  of  news¬ 
papers,"  he  said.  “And  your 
new  program  will  not  be  sold 
to  the  owners  except  on  the 
basis  of  profit. 

“I  am  personally  sold  on  the 
idea  that  a  sound  personnel  pro- 

fram  can  ring  the  cash  register. 

am  convinced  that  for  every 
dollar  spent  by  a  publisher,  he 
will  get  $5  or  $10  back  in  the 
till.  But  that  proof  is  not  here. 
You  will  have  to  accumulate 
data  for  such  proof.” 

Herbert  Ponting,  vicepresident 
of  the  Detroit  News,  in  welcom¬ 
ing  the  personnel  group,  agreed 
with  Mr.  Bassett’s  diagnosis  of 
the  industry. 

“We  have  many  problems 
which  were  not  anticipated  a 


few  years  ago,”  he  said.  “High 
costs  are  big  worries  to  many 
publishers.  You  may  have  a 
greater  opportunity  than  you 
realize  to  show  publishers  how 
to  effect  economies. 

“If  ways  are  not  found  to  re¬ 
duce  costs,  the  mortality  of 
newspapers  may  become  very 
serious  in  the  not  far  distant 
future.” 

Mir.  Ponting  also  brought  up 
for  discussion  the  question  of 
how  to  improve  employes’  loy¬ 
alty  to  their  papers. 

The  group  then  went  into 
open-forum  discussion  of  prob¬ 
lems.  William  Forrester,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press,  said  selec¬ 
tion  of  help  should  be  stressed 
through  the  choice  of  appren¬ 
tices. 

Byron  Dietrich,  St.  Louis 
(Mb.)  Post-Dispatch,  stressed 
how  the  personnel  department 
can  stop  many  grievances  in  the 
early  stages. 

“Bad  employe  costs  can  run 
into  high  figures,”  he  said.  “You 
should  keep  out  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  unemployables.  Some  un¬ 
desirables  get  on  a  job  and  man¬ 
age  to  stay  on  for  20  years.  They 
could  have  been  kept  out  orig¬ 
inally  by  a  careful  program  of 
selection.” 

House  Organs  Discussed 

E.  J.  Pelz,  New  York  Times, 
discussed  house  organs,  saying 
an  employe-to-employe  paper 
was  successful  at  the  Times. 

Mr.  Pelz  admitted  that  the 
exact  value  of  such  an  employe 
paper  had  not  been  measured 
and  that  the  cost  ran  high  but 
the  Times  is  convinced  that  it  is 
worthwhile.  It  is  a  policy,  he 
said,  not  to  use  the  employe 
publication  as  a  channel  of  com¬ 
munication  from  management  to 
the  employe. 

Raoul  Blumberg,  Washington 
(D.  C. )  Post,  said  that  his  -em¬ 
ploye  paper,  “Shop  Talk,”  was 
well  liked  by  the  employes. 

■“Some  supervisors  complain 
that  it  stops  work  for  15  minutes 
every  time  it  comes  out,”  he 
said,  “but  we  consider  it  worth¬ 
while.” 

Frank  D.  Kelly,  Milwaukee 
(Wis. )  Journal,  discussed  the 
10-year  success  of  that  paper’s 
employe  publication.  He  said 
that  each  section  within  the  six 
major  departments  had  its  own 
correspondent. 

Word-oi-Mouth  Meuages 

Mrs.  Herrick  declared  word- 
of-mouth  messages  were  better 
than  the  prints  word  to  get 
messages  to  the  employes,  "nie 
Herald  Tribune  uses  regular 
gabfest  luncheons  of  executives 
to  discuss  problems.  Then  the 
messages  are  passed  on  down 
through  the  departments  verb¬ 
ally. 

C.  E.  Clark.  ANPA  Special 
Standing  Committee,  gave  the 
results  of  a  survey  by  the  ANPA 
on  personnel  department  func¬ 
tions.  His  report  showed  that 
newspaper  personnel  depart¬ 
ments.  in  the  organized  sense, 
were  developments  of  the  last 
five  years. 

One  of  the  facts  shown,  Mr. 
Clark  said,  was  the  high  cost  of 
improper  hiring.  He  referred  to 
cases  where  poor  hiring  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  substantial  financial 
losses  to  papers. 

The  Committee,  he  said,  has 


Lieut.  Gov. 
lohn  A.  Wat¬ 
kins,  left, 
publisher  of 
the  Bloomfield 
(Ind.)  World, 
is  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the 
Indiana 
Democratic 
Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Greet¬ 
ing  him  are 
Russell  Wise, 
center.  Union 
City  Times- 
Gazette,  and 
Curtis  Hostet- 
ter,  Lafayette 
Leader. 


agreed  to  give  further  assistance 
to  member  publishers  on  matters 
of  personnel  management. 

“But  the  Standing  Committee 
does  not  intend  to  start  a  cru¬ 
sade,”  he  said.  ^ 

Results  of  Tests  Told 

Mrs.  Herrick  discussed  “What 
Can  Be  Accomplished  by  Screen¬ 
ing  and  Testing.”  She  made  the 
point  that  tests  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  supplementary  —  as 
checks  upon  the  interviewer’s 
analysis.  She  rated  a  good  em¬ 
ployment  interview  the  best  in 
file  “long  haul.” 

Some  of  the  conclusions  Mrs. 
Herrick  drew  from  her  own  ex¬ 
periences  were: 

You  should  not  place  on  rou¬ 
tine  jobs  persons  who  show  high 
ability. 

Vocabulary  tests  pay  their 
way  every  time.  A  low  test  will 
generally  disqualify  for  promo¬ 
tions. 

Mrs.  Herrick  caused  quite  a 
stir  when  she  disclosed  that 
vocabulary  tests  were  given  to 
all  new  employes — even  occa¬ 
sionally  to  experienced  report¬ 
ers. 

Foreman  Held  the  Key 

Mr.  Spahn  said  the  foreman 
is  the  key  man  in  all  industrial 
relations  programs,  and  if  the 
foreman  is  no  good,  the  pro¬ 
gram  Is  no  good. 

One  great  trouble  has  been 
that  the  foreman  has  not  been 
considered  a  member  of  man¬ 
agement,  he  said. 

A  discussion  of  the  polls  of 
employe  opinion  came  up  as  a 
result  of  Mr.  Spahn’s  talk.  He 
related  that  white-collar  super¬ 
vision  was  in  some  instances 
changed  to  get  better  relation¬ 
ships  with  workers  after  the 
polls.  The  program  is  paying 
off,  he  said. 

Clarence  W.  Harding.  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  praised 
the  MicMurray  Poll  for  results 
it  achieved  in  finding  friction 
spots  at  his  paper. 

“But,”  he  cautioned,  “don't 
bother  'taking  the  poll  unless 
you  really  intend  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  troubles  you 
uncover.” 

DisciLssion  from  the  floor 
brought  an  added  caution  that 
polls  should  be  a  complete  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  employes  to  prevent 
a  prearranged  ganging-up  on  a 
particular  supervisor. 
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Sulzberger  Describes 
Press  as  Peace  Factor 


A  BILL  of  rights  observed  by 

each  nation  is  worth  far  more 
than  an  international  treaty  on 
freedom  of  the  press,  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger  declared  in  the 
first  of  the  John  H.  Finley 
Series  of  lectures  May  5  at  City 
College  School  of  Business. 

The  New  York  Times  pub¬ 
lisher  opened  his  talk  by  de¬ 
scribing  the  late  Dr.  Finley, 
one  time  editor  of  the  Times, 
as  ‘‘a  sweet  and  gentle  man,  in 
many  ways  too  gentle  to  have 
been  a  newspaperman  or  even 
to  have  lived  when  he  did.” 

“Dr.  Finley,”  he  said,  “stayed 
in  his  ivory  tower  and  sought 
to  bring  mankind  up  to  his 
level.  He  gave  a  spiritual  touch 
to  everything  that  he  wrote.” 

The  lecture  series,  which  is 
a  memorial  to  Dr.  Finley  as 
editor  and  college  president,  is 
entitled  “The  Newspaper  and 
Society.” 

Record  of  Suppression 

Mr.  Sulzberger  traced  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  press  from  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  Italy’s  second  larg¬ 
est  newspaper,  Turin  Stampa, 
on  Sept.  30,  1925.  This  suspen¬ 
sion,  he  said,  should  have  made 
clear  the  meaning  of  the  new 
Fascist  press  laws,  but  it  did 
not. 

Franco  Spain,  he  continued, 
gave  another  demonstration  of 
the  inseparability  of  private 
rights  and  freedoms,  installing 
Falange  controllers  in  all  party 
newspapers:  rationing  news¬ 
print;  and  licensing  newspaper¬ 
men. 

“The  whole  of  free  enterprise 
and  free  thought,”  he  declared, 
“was  violently  handled  by  the 
Spanish  regime  and  even  now 
no  person  opposed  to  that  re¬ 
gime  feels  secure  in  his  basic 
rights.” 

He  told  also  of  the  Nazi  press 
decrees  and  gave  four  reasons 
why  the  average  German  did 
nothing  to  save  press  freedom: 
1.  The  Weimar  Republic  had 
not  lasted  long  enough  to  de¬ 
velop  a  feeling  for  democracy 
or  freedom;  2.  The  German 
press  was  never  a  news  press; 
3.  The  people  were  told  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  movement 
directed  against  the  Jews.  4. 
The  press  was  a  private  indus¬ 
try. 

Right  of  Citizenship 

A  frw  press,  Mr.  Sulzberger 
emphasized,  is  an  essential  right 
of  citizenship,  but  one  reason 
it  is  vulnerable  to  attack  is  the 
failure  of  certain  sections  of  the 
press  to  assume  the  respon- 
^ility  which  should  go  hand 
in  hand  with  freedom. 

“Now,”  he  said,  “I  would  de¬ 
fine  a  responsible  newspaper  as 
one  which  prints  the  news  with¬ 
out  fear  or  favor  of  any  party, 
sect  or  interest,  and  one  which 
admits  that  the  manner  in 
which  it  presents  that  news  is 
a  matter  of  legitimate  public 
wncern.  I  cannot  over  empha¬ 
size  that  this  definition  of  re- 
ponsibility  is  one  to  which  any 
true  newspaper  adheres. 


“I  should  like  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  indicate  to  you  the 
way  in  which  we  of  the  Times 
attempt  to  carry  out  that  re¬ 
sponsibility — not  because  ours 
is  necessarily  a  standard  of 
measurement  but  because  I  can 
speak  out  of  personal  exper¬ 
ience. 

“As  I  see  it,  there  are  two 
great  tests  of  responsibility. 
The  first  is  objectivity;  the 
second  is  independence. 

“As  for  objertivity,  we  know 
that  all  men  have  their  preju¬ 
dices,  their  predilections,  their 
special  interests  or  biases  and, 
accordingly,  we  would  not  put 
the  writing  and  editing  of  the 
news  into  the  hands  of  any 
single  group — political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  religious  or  social. 

“We  would  not  knowingly 
employ  any  Communist,  or  any 
other  kind  of  totalitarian,  in 
our  news  or  editorial  depart¬ 
ments.  for  we  have  a  deep- 
rooted  prejudice  for  democracy 
and  a  deep-seated  faith  in  our 
capacity  to  develop  under  a 
system  of  law. 

No  Crusade  in  News  Columns 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  trained  and  skilled 
newspapermen  and  women,  who 
have  no  common  denominator 
other  than  their  Americanism, 
have  the  ability  to  write  and 
evaluate  news  stories  that  will 
be  accepted  by  most  of  our 
readers  as  accurate  reports  of 
what  transpired.  I  stress  that 
this  Is  true  for  our  readers — not 
for  all  readers,  for  every  news¬ 
paper  must  decide  upon  the 
clientele  it  wishes  to  cultivate. 

“For  our  part,  we  solicit  the 
patronage  of  intelligent  Ameri¬ 
cans,  who  desire  information 
rather  than  entertainment,  who 
want  the  facts  unadorned  and 
who,  in  this  critical  period  of 
our  history,  place  first  their 
country  and  the  freedoms  which 
it  guarantees. 

“We  do  not  crusade  in  our 
news  columns.  We  are  anxious 
to  see  wrongs  corrected,  and 
we  attempt  to  make  our  posi¬ 
tion  in  such  matters  very  clear 
on  our  editorial  page.  But  we 
believe  that  no  matter  how  we 
view  the  world,  our  chief  re¬ 
sponsibility  lies  in  reporting 
accurately  that  which  happens. 

“Whichever  way  the  cat  may 
jump,  we  try  to  record  it,  and 
we  try  not  to  allow  our  excite¬ 
ment  about  the  direction  which 
it  takes,  or  plans  to  take,  to 
interfere  with  our  primary  mis¬ 
sion.  We  believe  that  you  will 
look  after  the  cat  if  we  inform 
you  promptly,  fully  and  ac¬ 
curately  about  its  movements. 

“We  recognize  that  there  is 
no  way  to  recapture  the  past, 
with  the  printcsi  word  or  in 
any  other  manner,  that  will  be 
satisfactory  to  all.  We  know 
that  if  each  one  of  you  were  to 
report  the  same  event  there 
would  be  many  different  ver¬ 
sions. 

“We  know  that  a  verbatim  re¬ 
port  of  proceedings  is  not  the 


answer,  even  if  it  were  possible 
to  print  that  much  and  find 
those  who  would  read  it.  That 
fact  was  driven  home  to  me 
some  years  ago  when  Franklin 
Roosevelt  made  a  speech  and 
the  news  lay  not  in  what  he 
said  but  in  the  political  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  fact  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  amazing 
career,  he  had  a  cool  reception. 
The  news  on  that  particular 
night  would  have  escaped  a 
stenographic  record. 

Our  Primary  Duty 

“Thus  it  becomes  apparent 
that  because  of  the  increasing 
complexity  of  events  and  the 
need  of  indicating  background 
as  well  as  facts,  the  job  of  the 
reporter  grows  more  difficult 
every  day.  To  the  collection 
of  intelligence  must  be  added 
the  presentation  of  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Yet  we  must  hold  firmly 
to  the  ideal  of  objectivity. 

“In  other  words,  we  know 
that  it  is  a  newspaper’s  primary 
duty  to  present  the  truth  to  its 
readers.  We  know,  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter  than  others  do,  that  the 
world  moves  on  quick  and  ac¬ 
curate  information.  We  know 
that  business,  education,  scien¬ 
tific  progress,  government,  and 
international  relations,  in  fact 
all  human  activities  in  this 
dynamic  world  of  ours,  require 
the  free  flow  of  ideas  and  facts. 
We  know  it  is  important  that 
the  truth  be  available  to  all 
men,  everywhere. 

"There  is  the  second  criterion, 
the  test  of  independence.  We 
have  never  had  a  single  adver¬ 
tiser  attempt  to  shape  our  edi¬ 
torial  policies,  although  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  an  occasional 
one  to  show  disapproval  of 
them  by  withdrawing  his  busi¬ 
ness.  Every  election  year  is  apt 
to  bring  a  flare-up  of  this  mani¬ 
festation,  but,  despite  stupid 
and  vicious  remarks  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  we  take  it  in  our  stride 
and  pursue  our  course.  We  are 
not  afraid  of  advertisers,  but 
maintain  a  normal,  friendly 
business  relationship  with  them. 

“We  maintain  a  committee  of 
acceptability  of  advertising  and 
subject  copy  to  its  scrutiny.  In 
normal  years  we  turn  down 
many  thousands  of  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  which  do  not  comply  with 
our  standards  and,  in  addition, 
we  require  the  advertiser  to  edit 
some  of  that  which  we  use. 

3  Trustees  Hold  All  Stock 

“We  are  financially  independ¬ 
ent.  We  have  no  investments 
except  in  our  own  fussiness  and 
in  Government  securities.  We 
have  no  mortgages  or  bonds 
outstanding.  The  majority  stock 
of  the  New  York  Times  Co.  is 
held  by  three  trustees,  all  of 
whom  are  employed  on  the 
Times.  There  is  no  outside  in¬ 
terference. 

“In  short,  we  have  no  temp¬ 
tation  to  be  other  than  honest. 

“All  this,  as  I  have  indicated, 
adds  up  to  a  great  trust.  Since 
the  community  is  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  with  it.  it  is  pertinent 
to  ask  what  the  community  can 
do  to  bring  about  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  press  generally. 

“It  is  obvious  that  there  can¬ 
not  be  control  by  government 
or  by  any  agency  of  govern- 


In  12,129  Places 

The  New  York  Times  is  now 
read  in  12.129  cities,  towns 
and  villages  in  all  the  48 
states  and  the  District  oi  Co¬ 
lumbia.  according  to  its  1949 
circulation  book  published 
this  week. 

Figures  in  the  20-page  book¬ 
let  are  based  upon  the  Audit 
Bureau  oi  Circulations  annual 
check  oi  distribution  oi  New 
York  newspapers,  and  are 
those  ior  Thursday.  Sept.  16. 
1948.  and  Sunday,  Sept.  19. 
1948. 


ment.  The  correction  must 
come  from  the  reader,  for  it  is 
my  belief  that  in  the  long  run 
the  community  has  in  its  hands 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  the 
kind  of  newspaper  it  desires. 
If  it  wants  to  be  informed,  if 
it  has  a  sincere  desire  for  ac¬ 
curate  news,  it  will  patronize 
those  newspapers  which  fur¬ 
nish  such  information  and  it 
will  withhold  its  patronage 
from  those  which  do  not.  In 
that  connection,  it  would  be 
helpful  if  there  were  more  lec¬ 
tures  of  this  kind,  more  public 
discussion,  more  study  by  out¬ 
side  groups,  such  as  the  Hut¬ 
chins  Commission  on  Freedom 
of  the  Press. 

No  Short  Cut  in  Procedure 

"There  is  no  short  cut  in  the 
procedure  on  the  part  of  either 
the  public  or  the  press.  It  is 
a  long  process  of  education  for 
each  and  we  must  all  work  at 
it.  Great  progress  has  certainly 
been  made  and  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  recognition  that  if  our 
liberties  are  to  be  safeguarded, 
the  press  must  be  responsible 
and  the  public  informed. 

“If  these  two  responsibilities 
— of  the  publisher  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  the  reader  on  the 
other — are  fully  recognized  and 
fully  implemented,  then  the 
free  press  can  be  a  very  power¬ 
ful  weapon  in  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  democracy  and  totali¬ 
tarianism. 

“In  this  process  we  must  be 
certain  that  the  words  we  use 
in  supplying  information  are 
understock  as  we  mean  them 
to  be  understood.  We  would 
rapidly  find  ourselves  ensnared 
if  we  were  to  accept  the  Rus¬ 
sian  definition  of  the  words 
‘freedom  of  the  press’  —  or 
‘liberty’  —  or  ‘democrracy.’  To 
approach  it  affirmatively.  I 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
if  we  know  what  other  people 
are  thinking  and  doing,  we  can 
move  forward  w’ith  some  real 
security.  If  we  had  access  to 
the  news  of  Russia  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Russia  had  access  to  the 
news  of  this  country,  our  prob¬ 
lems  would  in  large  measure 
disappear. 

“Elimination  of  censorship 
wou'd  be  but  a  small  part  of 
fulfillment  of  this  condition 
Information  implies  access  to 
the  news  and  acicess  to  the  news 
means  freedom  to  travel  at  will, 
to  talk  with  whomsoever  one 
wishes.  .  ." 
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Burt  Whitman, 
Boston  Sports 
Authority,  Dies 

Boston,  Mass. — Frank  Burton 
“Burt”  V^itman.  sports  editor 
of  the  Botton  Herald  for  31 
years  and  one  of  the  foremost 
baseball  writers  in  America, 
died  suddenly  May  8  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  He  collapsed  in  the 
press  box  during  the  13th  inning 
of  the  Red  Sox-Browns  game. 

Announcement  of  his  sudden 
death  brought  hundreds  of  let¬ 
ters  and  messages  of  sadness  to 
the  Herald  from  fellow  news¬ 
papermen  and  sports  stars. 

The  spring  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Associated  Press 
News  Executives  Association 
adopted  a  resolution  commend¬ 
ing  the  work  of  Mr.  Whitman, 
who  had  served  AP  in  the 
preparation  of  baseball  box 
scores  and  stories  for  many 
years.  ITje  resolution  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  M.  H.  Williams,  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  the  Worcester 
Telegram  and  Gazette. 

Mr.  Whitnum,  who  was  pro¬ 
posed  as  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  League  in  1934  by  Judge 
Emil  Fuchs,  then  president  of 
the  Braves,  joined  the  Herald  in 
April,  1913.  At  that  time  the 
late  Walter  Hapgood  was  sports 
editor,  and  the  late  Steve  Ma¬ 
honey  was  another  member  of 
the  sports  staff.  All  three  died 
within  a  month  of  each  other. 

A  native  of  Worcester,  he 
played  football  and  ran  on  the 
track  team  of  the  high  school, 
and  pitched  for  a  sandlot  base¬ 
ball  team.  He  attended  Dart¬ 
mouth  and  Harvard  and  then 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Worcester  ( Mass. )  Telegram. 
He  wrotes  sports  as  well  as 
news,  and  covered  events  at 
Holy  Cross,  Worcester  Academy 
and  four  high  schools  in  the 
city. 

■ 

Nelson  Frantz  Dies; 
Former  Pa.  Publisher 

Stroudsburg,  Pa.  —  Nelson  A. 
Frantz,  67,  former  publisher  of 
the  Stroudsburg  Daily  Record, 
died  May  6  after  an  operation. 

Mr.  Frantz  was  connected 
with  the  newspaper  from  1909 
until  he  retired  five  years  ago 
and  sold  the  paper  to  Ed  Breece, 
former  general  manager  of  the 
Phoenixville  Republican. 

Mr.  Frantz  was  prominent  for 
many  years  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  served  on  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Stroudsburg 
Security  Trust  Co. 

■ 

20,000  Designs 

Boston,  Mass.  —  Nearly  20,000 
sketches  were  submitted  in  the 
Boston  Post’s  Junior  Dress  De¬ 
sign  Contest.  Some  of  them 
came  from  subscriotion  readers 
in  Mexico  and  in  Holland. 

■ 

TV  Sets  for  Vets 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  is 
providing  $2,600  in  television 
sets  to  hospitalized  veterans  in 
Chicago  area  hospitals.  Money 
was  raised  by  the  Sun-Times 
Purple  Heart  Fund. 


d^bituarp 

HERBERT  H.  SANDEIRSON,  62, 

former  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Lancaster  ( N.  H.  •  Ga¬ 
zette,  died  May  5  at  Keene, 
N.  H. 

Tho.mas  F.  Flynn,  69,  sports 
editor  and  composing  room 
superintendent  of  the  Northam- 
ton  ( Mass. )  Daily  Hampshire 
Gazette,  May  7.  He  joined  the 
Gazette  in  1908  after  the 
Northampton  Herald  closed. 

Ernest  A.  Hackett,  64.  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman  and  govern¬ 
ment  information  officer.  May  6, 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  a 
former  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  also  had 
worked  for  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  for  nine  years. 

Mrs.  Amoretta  Colby  Fitch, 
92,  oldest  member  of  the  Ohio 
Newspaperwomen’s  Association, 
May  5.  During  her  half-century 
newspaper  career  she  was  a  re¬ 
porter  and  then  editor  of  the 
women’s  departments  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Cincinnati  Commercial. 

James  M.  Costin,  55,  South 
Bend  ( Ind. )  Tribune  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  of  a  heart  attack.  May  8, 
He  was  a  native  of  Peru,  Ind., 
worked  on  papers  in  his  home 
town,  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago 
before  joining  the  Tribune  in 
1942. 

■ 

Laurence  H.  Sloan, 
SDX  Co-iounder,  Dies 

New  Haven,  Conn. — ^Laurence 
H.  Sloan.  vicepresident  of 
Standard  &  Poor’s  Corp..  New 
York,  died  here  May  6  after 
undergoing  an  appendectomy. 
He  was  60  years  old. 

Mr.  Sloan,  who  was  a  reporter 
on  the  New  York  American 
(1913-16)  and  night  city  editor 
of  the  New  York  Tribune 
(1916-18),  was  a  co-founder  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  at  DePauw 
University.  He  was  widely 
known  as  the  author  of  books 
on  economics. 

■ 

Weekly  to  Tri-Weekly 

Baton  Rouge,  La. — Rolfe  Mc- 
Collister,  who  mowed  grass  until 
he  saved  $20  to  buy  a  handpress 
eight  years  ago,  has  stepped  up 
his  North  Baton  Rouge  Journal 
from  weekly  to  tri-weekly  pub¬ 
lication,  calling  it  the  Baton 
Rouge  Evening  Journal.  While 
he  was  in  the  Army  two  years. 
Miss  Virginia  Brueck  edit^  the 
Journal. 

■ 

Briton  Joins  Soviet 

London — Archibald  R.  John¬ 
stone,  a  veteran  of  Fleet  Street, 
announced  in  Pravda  this  week 
that  he  had  resigned  as  editor  of 
the  official  British  weekly,  Bri- 
tanski  Soyuznik,  in  Moscow  and 
had  renounced  his  British  citi¬ 
zenship  to  assume  Soviet  citi¬ 
zenship. 

■ 

Backs  Science  Fair 

Philadelphia  —  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Franklin  Institute,  is 
sponsoring  the  first  annual 
Greater  Philadelphia  Science 
Fair,  May  21-29.  Inventions  by 
students  will  highlight  the  fair. 


Lewis  is  President 
Of  New  Comics  Group 

George  H.  Lewis,  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  the  Petersburg 
(  Va.  t  Progress  Index,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of 
the  Southeast- 
e  r  n  Publishers 
Service,  Inc.  of 
Greensboro,  N. 

C.,  at  its  organ¬ 
ization  meeting 
recently  in  New 
York  City. 

Other  officers 
are  D.  A.  Raw- 
ley,  High  Point 
(N.  C.)  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Burl¬ 
ington  (N.  C. )  . 

Times  -  News  Lewis 

vicepresident,  and  J.  F.  Scar¬ 
borough,  of  Greensboro,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  Mr.  Scarborough 
is  connected  with  the  John 
Budd  Co.,  which  will  represent 
the  new  organization. 

Besides  the  officers,  those  at¬ 
tending  the  meeting  in  New 
York  were  Carl  Jones,  Jr., 
Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Chronicle;  Ben  E.  Atkins,  Gas¬ 
tonia  (N.  C. )  Gazette;  J.  F. 
Hurley,  Salisbury  (N.  C. )  Post; 
A.  L.  Brandon,  Rocky  Mount 
( N.  C. )  Telegram. 

Comic  Section  Issued 

The  Southeastern  Publishers 
Service  has  begun  issuing  a  16- 
page  tabloid  comic  section  print¬ 
ed  by  King  Features  Syndicate. 
Advertising  is  being  sold  on  a 
group  basis  of  one  order,  one 
set  of  mats  and  one  bill. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times —  .40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  line 
4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

OoDnt  approzimatelT  !!▼•,  &  letter 

worHe.  on*  line 

Count  four  words  for  box  number. 
No  abbreTiations. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 

There  is  an  additional  charge  o^ 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
wil  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS - 

CONKIUENTIAL  INEOHMATIoir' 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
\V.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Califn-i. 

DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  80iS~ 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Hldg..  St.  Petersburg.  Plnrij, 
PLOKIDA  dailies  and  weeklies 
and  sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co..  Box  ss* 
Melbourne.  Florida. 

l.\  OHIO  IT  IS  Charles  A 
Oherlin  Printing  Company.  Oh^' 
Ohio.  "• 

l.\  ILLINOIS  OR  WISCO.NSIX  IT  Is 
Harold  R.  Murphy,  1313  E.  Elmislt 
Ct..  Milwaukee  11,  Wisconsin. 

Representatives  for  the 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  —  Hon. 
Office,  Box  192.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mieli 

IOWA,  NEBRASKA  AND  SOUn 
DAKOTA  newspapers.  Herman  B 
Koch,  2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  Otn 

18.  Iowa. _ ^ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  J 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bo^ 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
A.  S.  VAN  BEiNTHUYSBN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  M.  T 
We  have  better  buys  from  (20.000  ta 
$2,000,000. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
Publishers  for  many  years 
P.  O.  Box  527.  San  Fernando.  Oalil 
★  ★  30  years  on  the  Pacific'  (kisit 
-Arthur  W’.  Stypes,  625  Market  8t, 
San  Francisco  5,  California. 

PUIUCATIOWS  FOR  SAU 

ARI7X)NA  WEEKLY  $10M  handlei 
OREGON  WEEKLY  F.  P.  $45,000 
NEW  MEXICO  WEEKLY  F.  P.  $«70» 
Jack  L.  .Stoll,  Box  8408,  Los  Angela 
16.  California. 

CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS 
BkST.ABLISHED  50  years,  this  bii 
weekly  grosses  $50,000.  No  comneti' 
tion  in  area.  Open  shop.  EquipmeX 
is  the  best  I 

OFFSET  W'EEKLY  in  lovely  fax 
growing  N.  California  city.  Pria 
$22,500,  '/4  down.  Will  consider  work 
ing  partnership. 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR 
1407  BUSH.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CATALOGUE  No.  20.  Newspapers  fa 
Sale.  Now  ready.  Write  for  copf. 
May  Bros..  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  HUY  CAU 
FORXIA  NEWSPAPERS-  We  are  ei 
tering  a  buyer’s  market  when  mon 
advertising  will  be  needed  to  tel 
merchandise.  This  year  should  SM 
new  linage  records  set.  California,  tb 
fasti'st  growing  state,  with  a  per  cap 
ita  income  23%  above  national  aver¬ 
age.  ulTers  the  best  opportunities  fx 
aggressive,  experienced  publiiheri 
California  newspapers,  in  communitix 
which  have  doubled  in  the  past  10 
years  and  will  double  in  the  next  10 
years  are  worth  more  than  papers  ii 
dormant  areas.  Invest  your  monel 
in  a  community  which  is  growial 
larger  rather  than  smaller.  We  haw 
profitable  newspapers  located  throsrt 
out  California  at  prices  from  $15,004 
to  $400,000.  Pleaso  state  approxi¬ 
mate  amount  of  down  payment,  tolsl 
investment  yon  intend  making  sal 
general  location  preferred.  J.  i 
Snyder.  9980  Hraddock  Drive,  Culver 
City.  California. 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

ADVANTAGEOUS  AND  EXCLUSIVE 
APPRAISED  WESTERN 
.  NEWSPAPERS 

Marcus  Griffin  A  Associates 
c/o  Tucumcari  Publishing  Company 
Tucumcari,  New  Mexico 

CALIFORNPA  •  ARIZONA  -  NEVADA 
dailies,  weeklies.  J.  R.  Gabbert,  8987 
Orange  St.,  Riverside.  Oslifomia. 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  9980  Braddock  Drive 
Culver  City.  California. 


i  BLIND  ADS.  PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

?I.*I  $40,000  DOW’N  PAYMENT  on  Mid 

IBLISHER,  1475  West  daily.  Box  95,  Nowata,  Okla 
18,  N.  Y.  hotna.  Bank  reference. 

DO  YOU  OWN 

=====  SOUTHEASTERN  PAPER! 

IROKERS  Tired  of  responsibility  of  running  it! 

Young  Southerner,  family  man,  witi 
D  EXCLUSIVE  editorial,  advertising  experience  wu 
WESTERN  manage  sound  weekly  or  small  daiB 

ER8  on  salary  plus  share  of  profits  wiU 

option  to  buy  an  interest.  Box  3335. 
Associates  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ihing  Company  - - - — - - 

Now  Mexico  MR.  PUBLISHER;  Do  you 

-  sell  or  retire  but  have  no  one  to  M 

)NA  •  NEVADA  your  shoes!  I  have  ample  fundi,  !• 
.  Gabbert.  8987  years  advertising,  business  experieaei 
California.  large  daily,  am  88.  For  your  full  pnr 

-  tection  will  accept  mutual  compatr 

IS.  WEEKLIES  bility  option  up  to  12  months. 
Braddock  Drive  strictest  confidence.  No  brokers.  Bo» 
tlifomia.  3-341,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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llblANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

POR  SALK 

Bieh  zr»iie  usod  newspaper  rotary 
aressra*  tioss,  Ho^,  Scott,  and  Duplex; 
^rtriral  eouipment  and  stereo;  some 
Jfth  color  reels  and  C  H  conveyors. 
Ill  page  sixes.  Write  us  for  our  cur¬ 
rent  list. 

Uodel  ‘A”  and  Model  “E'’  FUt  Bed 
fresses  attractively  priced,  f.o.b.  cars. 

Vs  also  purchase  used  press,  stereo, 
uid  composing  room  equipment. 

THE  MEZO  STEELE  COMPANY 
100  W.  Madison  St..  Chicago  6,  Ill. 
Phone:  ANdover  3-6-197 

yiOHT  TURTLES  Good  as  New; 
tevi'  High;  quick  buyer  can  have 
cheap  Wisconsin  Rapids  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune.  Wisconsin  Rapids.  Wisconsin. 


iVirHTYPES — Model  C  (3  main 
raxes  ),  13250.  Model  B-SM  (2  main 
1  sux  )  $3250.  Model  B  (2  mam 

rases),  $3000.  All  fully  equipped; 
mags.,  mats.,  molds,  motor;  gas  pot. 
Kelley  A  Jamison,  239  Court,  Mem- 
phis,  Tennessee. 


MAT  ROLLER,  heavy  duty  newspa- 
Mr  mat  roller  in  first  class  condition. 
KC  Priced  to  sell.  Edmondson,  1522 
CaUowhill  Street,  Philadelphia  30,  Pa. 


5  tS  Linotypes 
Model  A  Intertype 
8-page  E  Duplex  Press 
Flat  bed  Miehle  Sc  Babcock  Presses 

.SORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


TUBULAR  curved  plate  router  with 
A.  C.  motor.  Scott  and  Duplex  mat 
rellrrt.  George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 


I-XIK  SALE  BLUE  STREAK,  model 
31,  4  msgaxine  Linotype  with  quadder, 
iiiutor,  electric  pot,  Ludwick  feeder. 
No  mats.  Immediate  delivery.  Best 
cask  offer.  Idaho  Printcrafters,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


FOR  SALE — Eight  gas  linotype  pots 
with  Partlow  governors  and  Monomelt 
feeders.  Were  working  in  our  plant 
until  installation  of  electric  neat. 
$75.00  for  pot,  governor  and  Mono- 
melt.  Extra  burners,  etc.,  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  if  purchaser  takes  all.  Breakup 
trays  for  these  Monumelts  at  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  their  original  cost.  Clean  Times 
Herald.  Clean,  New  York. _ 

TWO  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  four  page 
decks  with  side  frames  and  balloon 
former.  These  are  from  a  twenty  four 
page  press  we  have  purchased  and 
we  need  only  sixteen.  Press  is  run¬ 
ning  and  equipment  is  in  excellent 
condition. 

Daily  American  Republic 
Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri 


OOS8  COMET  PRESS,  IN  EXCEL¬ 
LENT  condition,  available  about  June, 
being  replaced  by  Rotary  press.  Han¬ 
dles  standard  page  8-12  ems,  col- 
-inuis  21  inches,  at  3,000  per  hour. 
Recorder  Publishing  Co.,  Conshohock- 
■  n,  Pennsylvania. 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT. 
Nothing  else  to  buy.  Consists  of  good 
Kotsry  Newspaper  Press,  four  Lino¬ 
types,  Ludlow,  type  cabinets,  all  in 
exceptionally  good  condition.  Going 
;>nt  of  business  and  must  vacate  prem- 
iBH.  I<ow  price.  Box  3294,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POR  SALE — New  equipment,  Directo- 
:nit.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers, 
stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
ribles,  etc.  The  Mezo-Steele  Companv, 
400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago  III. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.  P.  tx 
full  automatic  newspaper  pre 
dnves  and  control  panels,  220  v. 
Pk  60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  reaiato 
-tnd  posh  button  stations.  Used,  ser 
loisbie,  now  available.  Two  are  fac 
piste  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  tv 
MS  erosa  head  type,  will  also  paralli 
Hina  cssUng  stereo  equipment.  21 
pieces,  list  on  i 
COLOR  PRIN 
ISO  CO.,  Wsterbnry  91.  Conneetici 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

NEW  SPAPeK  PKEiiS 
AVAILABLE 

4  Unit  Z-type  straight  line  press  with 
double  delivery  folder.  Hoe  ink  pumps, 
solid  steel  cylinders  with  roller  bear¬ 
ings.  Four  (4)  Cline  reels,  one  paper 
conveyor  to  mail  room.  100  H.  P. 
motor,  D.  C.  current,  includes  section 
of  control  panel  with  buttons  and  ac¬ 
cessories.  Entire  press  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  boxed — crated  in  preservative 
and  ready  for  shipment — and  priced 
for  quick  sale.  Box  3280,  Editor  & 

Publisher, _ _ _ 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
These  Are  bargain  Offers 

While  They  Last! 

(We  are  Changing  our  B’ormat) 

1. — Eont  18  number  235  Metrolite. 
653  mats,  90  channel,  perfect 
shape,  $150. 

2. — 1  Full  font  18-97  chelt,  bold  con¬ 
densed. 

3.  — 1  Full  font  12-64  Century  ex¬ 

panded  with  bold. 

4.  — 1  Full  font  7-122  Ionic  with  bold 

face  No.  2. 

5.  — 1  Full  font  10-304  Oaramond 

with  Oaramond  italic. 

6.  — 1  B'ull  font  10-250  Bodoni  book 

with  italic. 

7.  — 1  Full  font  10-208  Century  ex¬ 

panded  with  chelt  bold. 

8.  — 28-1  Gothic  No.  14,  caps  and 

figures. 

9.  — 24-299  Erbar  lite,  90  channel 

one-half  font  head  letter,  fine 
shape,  20  cents  a  mat. 

10. — yi  font  34-13  Erbar  lite  bead 
letter,  lower  case  in  cap  side  of 
90  main,  caps  in  rite  side  of  34 
aux.,  figs  pi. 

ALSO 

1.  — Full  page  casting  box,  with 

metal  pot  on  top,  type  high  bars, 
old  but  serviceable. 

2.  —  1  Color  unit  for  Goss  8  pg.  flat¬ 

bed. 

3.  — Stevenson  Mold  with  6.  12  and 

36  Pt.  liners. 

4.  — Practicsll'y  new  paper  baler,  40 

inches  deep  by  19  by  15  inches 
$50. 

We  are  changing  our  Format  and  these 
,tre  bargains. 

Call  or  Write:  Mr.  P.  E.  McFall 

Santa  Maria  Times 

_ Santa  Maria.  Calif. 

40-P.\GE  HOE  two-decks,  double 
width.  2244”  cut-off.  Uses  67”,  50”, 
164i”.  rolls.  Two  units  four 
pages  wide,  one  unit  two  pages  wide. 
Press  now  printing  more  than  25.000 
copies  daily,  30  h.p-,  d.c.,  220  volt 
motor.  Motor  driven  paper  hoist.  For 
full  information,  write  Box  3307,  Edi- 
tor  Se  Publisher. _ 


USED  MAILING  ROOM  CONVEYOR 
1  Slider  Belt  Conveyor 

1  section  32  ft.  long 

1  section  23  ft.  long 

1  section  43  ft.  long 

2 — 90°  Ball  Bearing  Roller  Gravity 
tvirns  3  ft.  6  in.  to  center  line. 

Box  3284,  Editor  Sc  Publisher, 

24  PAGE  DUPLEX  tubular  with  AC 
drive  and  stereotype  equipment. 

George  C.  Oxford.  Nampa.  Idaho. _ 

DUPLEX  MODEL  E-8  page  press, 
high  serial  number,  excellent  condition, 
operation  guaranteed,  dismantled  and 
delivered  B’.  0,  B.  Los  .Angeles,  Calif¬ 
ornia.  Reasonable  price  for  cash  sale. 
Box  3266.  Hlditor  ft  Publisher. _ 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  with  two  mag¬ 
azines,  two  fonts  mats,  two  molds  and 
liners,  electric  pot  and  motor. 

MODEL  26  LINOTYPE  (Mixer)  late 
nindel,  without  primary  distributor. 
Two  main  magazines,  one  auxiliary 
magazine,  two  fonts  mats,  two  molds 
and  liners,  electric  pot  and  motor. 
Must  be  sold  to  make  room  for  new 
equipment. 

Herald-Leader.  lA^xington.  Ky. 

INTERTYPE  CSM.  Serial  3812,  sold 
witli  90  channel  magazines,  font  7'-^ 
pt.  mats.  4  molds,  gas  pot.  220  volt 
motor.  Machine  excellent  condition, 
can  be  seen  in  daily  operation.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Best  offer  over 
$2900  next  10  days  takes  machine. 
Contact  A.  H.  Chapman,  Jr.,  The  Led- 
ger-Enqiiirer.  (Columbus,  Georgia. 

LINOTYPE  MATS.  5'/4  point  Ionic 
with  bold,  6  point  Century  expanded 
with  hold.  6'/>  point  Ionic  J5  with 
bold  face  $2,  7  point  Ionic  with  bold. 
Ben  Shulman.  Inc.,  137  Gould  St., 
Rochester.  New  York. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
32 -Page  Hoe  Press 
Stereotype  Equipment 
4  Linotypes 
Ludlow  and  Elrod 
AC  Motor  Blquipment 
Available  Immediately 


BEN  SHULMAN 
500  Fifth  Are..  New  York  18. 


16  P.AGE  one-to-one  DUPLEX  TUBU¬ 
LAR  PRESS  in  good  running  condi¬ 
tion.  Many  extra  gears,  rollers,  and 
extra  drive  shaft.  Westinghouse  rhe¬ 
ostat  control;  30  H.  P.  3  phase  AO  60 
cycle  1750  RPM  Cline  motor.  Speed 
18,000  to  22,000  hour.  Will  demon- 
trate.  $23,000.  Satisfai^torily  handling 
14,300  circulation,  but  purchasing 
larger  press  for  new  building.  Can 
deliver  in  .August  1949.  E.  C.  Bishop, 
puhli.sher.  Daily  Times,  Palo  Alto, 
California. 


POR  SALE — OOSS  DOUBLE  POLD¬ 
ER  with  upper  formers,  complete; 
224^  inch  cut-off.  Also  Ostrander 
Seymour  curved  router,  22  inch 
plate,  Kimbel  motor,  1  H.P.  3  ph. 
Write  Box  235,  Pasadena  Independ¬ 
ent.  34  N.  Raymond,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


COMPLETE 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
PLANT  FOR  SALE 


Logansport  Press 
Logansport,  Indiana 


Can  be  seen  in 
operation  now. 

Available  Sept.  I,  1949 

Address  all  inquiries: 
J.  M.  Druck 
PHAROS-TRIBUNE 
Logansport,  Indiana 


HOE  FOUR  UNIT  PRESS,  double 
folders  and  rolls  on  each  end  with 
AC  drive  and  stereotype  equipment. 
George  C.  Oxford.  Boise.  Idaho. 

FOR  QUICK  SALE.  Two  Scott  16- 
page  multi-unit  Presses.  Class  V.  V. 
M.  D.  15.  Excellent  to  increase  your 
capacity.  Readily  adaptable  for  inte¬ 
gration  with  most  any  operational  set¬ 
up.  Wire  or  phone:  News,  Tarentum, 
Pennsylvania. _ 


FOR  SALE 

HOE  SIMPLEX 

16-32  page  press,  single  width,  224^” 
cutoff;  with  stereo  equipment.  Avail¬ 
able  July. 


HOE  QUAD  PUBiSS 
224:1”  cutoff:  A  C  motor  drive  and 
•stereo  equipment. 


HOE  SEXTUPLE 

Black  and  White  or  color.  21  (i"  cut 
off.  double  folder,  end  feed. 


OOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9/16"  cutoff:  with  spot  color.  AC 
motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment. 


8  PAGE  GOSS  COMET 


8-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
.Angle  bar  model.  Available  June  1st. 


16-P.VGE  SCOTT  ROTARY 
23  9 '16”  cutoff;  AC  drive,  stereotype 
equipment. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724.  Phone;  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  “Shulpress  New  York” 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


ROTOGRAVtTRE  PRESSES— Engrav¬ 
er's  Beveling  Machine,  Wesel  Saw 
Trimmer.  Radial  Flat  Router.  534  W. 
Jefferson  St.,  Apt.  308,  Louisville  2, 

Ky _ _ _ 

MB:TAL  FURNACByd 
No.  7  Hoe  Stereo.  Pot.  5,000  lbs.  ca 
pac-it> . 

6.500  lb.  Ostrander-Seymour. 

4-ton  Hoe  Metal  B’urnace,  with  01 
without  pump. 

Stereo.  Pumps,  new  and  used. 

Also  Casting  Boxes  and  eom- 
plete  .-Auto.  B’i-nishing  Ma¬ 
chines  for  all  standard  sheet 
cut-offs- 

OTHER  GOOD  VALUES 
Hoe  twin-screw  Flat  Plate  Shaver. 

Hoe  radial  arm  B'lat  Plate  Router. 
Goss  heavy  duty  Mat  Roller. 

Speed  curved  Bllec.  Scorcher — 3  heats. 
2  Wesel  Newspaper  Elec.  Proof  Pres¬ 
ses. 

Model  B'  Bllrod,  gas  pot. 

Hand  and  Power  Balers. 

Hand  and  Power  Cutters,  all  sizes. 
New  Hall  B'orm  Tables  and  Dump 
Trucks. 

“Dural”  light-weight  Stereo.  Chases, 
new,  prompt  deliveries. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 
(Plant  at  Stamford,  Oonnecticut) 


MISCELLANEOUS— WANTED 


W.ANTED:  Publications  to  be  printed 
offset.  Composition,  presswork,  bind¬ 
ery  and  mailing.  The  Avery  Press, 
Columbns,  Indiana. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

‘ ‘Ma-'hlnUts  to  the  Printing  Industry” 
Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

55  expafienced  years  installinq,  mov- 
ina,  reoairinq,  rebuildinq,  dismant- 
Img  all  type  of  press  and  its  allied 
equipment. 

The  largest  Mechanical  and  truck 
operating  organization  in  this  spe- 
c'alized  field. 

24-hour  emergency  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

575  Wa.shington  Street 
New  Y'ork  14,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  W Atkins  4-2010 


MACHINISTS — -Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

3626  31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 

_ STillwell  6  0098-0099 _ 

WALL.MAN  Sc  BAILEY 
■  Erecting,  Rebuilding,  Moving 
Blntire  Newspaper  Plants 
975  N.  Church  St.,  or  452  Bluff  St. 
Rockford,  III.  Alton.  HI 

Ph,;  3-4164 _ Ph,;  2-1729 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment.  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn  17.  N.  Y. 
Tel.;  MAin  2-2231 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 


Dismantling— Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
Phone;  SPring  7-1740 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


GOSS  Pre«t  single  width  (two  psget 
wide).  13>^  inch  printing  dismeter, 
21H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042. 
Kditor  A  Pnblisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
WANTED — Metal  type  dump,  type 
cases,  storage  cabinets.  Describe,  gire 
price.  Independent-Daily  Mail.  Ander¬ 
son.  South  Carolina. 


WANTED:  ONE  OR  TWO  HOE 
UNITS  to  add  to  a  four  unit  Hoe 
Web  press,  serial  number  2147, 
28  9/16'  cnt-off  half-inch  plate  sise 
preferred  but  will  consider  7/16  inch. 
Please  communicate  with  General 
Manager,  The  Journal,  Ottawa,  Can¬ 
ada. 


16 -PAGE  ROTART  NEWSPAPER 
PRESS;  full  stereo  equipment,  M -page 
folder  a  must.  Box  8161,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher, 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Pifth  Are..  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  0-1132 


WANT  within  six  months  16-pace 
Stereotype  press.  We  are  now  drawing 
plans  for  new  building  and  want  to 
engage  press  so  can  provide  necessary 
space.  Jack  Williams.  Pnbiisher.  Jour- 
nal-Heraid.  W’aveross,  Georgia. 


WE'RE  interested  in  buying  good 
used  24  or  82  patp  tubular  press. 
Equipment  mnst  be  in  good  condition. 
Times-News.  Twin  Palls,  Idaho. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 


ASSOCIATE  for  established  weekly 
in  ^uthern  California  growing  com¬ 
munity.  Advertising  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Requires  $4,000.  References. 
Box  3325,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


METROPOLITAN  NEWS  MAN  now 
operating  weekly  wishes  to  install 
printing  plant  with  experienced  print¬ 
er  or  advertising  business  director  as 
partner  actively  associated.  Invest¬ 
ment  required.  Gross  without  plant 
$19,000.  Box  3239,  Editor  A  Pub- 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


CORRESPONDENTS  WANTED: 
Working  newspapermen  throughout 
country  to  supply  fact-detective  writer 
with  pictures  and  outlines  of  old  and 
current  murder  rases.  For  further  de¬ 
tails  write  Box  3334.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher,  stating  rate  for  pictures  and 
synopsis. 


OUTDOOR  WRITERS — 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
For  America's  only  Hunting  and  Fish¬ 
ing  Newspaper. 

$2.00  for  original  or  second-run  pho¬ 
tos.  25c  per  inch  for  news  stories. 
Payment  on  acceptance.  Sportscaster, 
163  W.  23  St..  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  who  tra¬ 
vels  South,  wants  assignments.  P.  O. 
Box  806.  Chattanooga  1,  Tennessee. 

FEATURES 

RELIGIOUS  SPOTLIGHT 
1  column  cartoon  panel  sold  weekly 
from  coast  to  coast.  Matted  complete. 
Write  for  free  proofs.  Midwest  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Box  583,  Wheaton,  Illinois. 


FEATURES 


EXOLUSlVES-packed,  circulation-lift¬ 
ing  "inside  WASHINOTON"  column. 
Ward  Manchester's  hard-hitting,  excit¬ 
ing,  highly  informative  "THE  WASH¬ 
INGTON  LOWDOWN."  New,  differ¬ 
ent,  infinitely  better.  Three  times  a 
week.  Terrific  circulation  munet, 
small  cost.  Act  quickly.  (New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia  not  available.) 
Dynamic  Features  Syndicate,  210 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


DUPLEX  PRESS  TI.ME — Southeast 
Kansas  daily  can  give  ^ou  tubular 
press  time  (nr  the  ^>ublishing  of  news¬ 
papers.  tabloids,  bills,  etc.  Will  fur¬ 
nish  you  mats,  or  set  your  job  in  our 
first  class  composing  room.  We  can 
furnish  paper  if  necessary.  Can  han¬ 
dle  two  or  three  other  publications 
weekly,  semi-monthly  or  monthly,  on 
contract  basis.  All  classes  letter  press 
printing  and  publishing.  The  Reporter 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Independence, 
Kansas. 


QUICK  SURE  WAY  TO 
.MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS  I 


Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  your  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
Each  month's  issue  brings  you  practi¬ 
cal  staff-training  material,  sound  man¬ 
agement  tips,  sell-on-sight  campaigns, 
promotional  aids.  Personalised  counsel 
on  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional 
cost,  tool  Write  today  for  FREE 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  Yon  More  Money. 


PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITORS  WANT¬ 
ED — for  classified  department.  Also 
girl  for  phone.  Independent-Daily 
Mail.  Anderson,  Sooth  Carolina. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  small 
daily  within  200  miles  of  Chicago, 
strong  on  selling  contracts,  good  lay¬ 
out,  3  in  department.  Good  pay.  Box 
3319,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BAYTOWN  (Texas)  Sun  wants  ex¬ 
perienced  man  or  woman  salesman. 
Permanent.  $70  weekly  to  start.  Must 
be  able  to  sell  and  lay-out  ads.  Air- 
conditioned  building,  growing  newspa¬ 
per Write  or  wire  full  details. 


EXPERIENCED  advertising  salesman. 
Must  be  exceptionally  good  layout 
and  copy  man  servicing  and  selling 
contract  accounts.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  to  become  department  manager  if 
have  initiative  and  ideas.  Job  per¬ 
manent  on  growing  daily  newspaper 
in  top  retailing  city  serving  large  re¬ 
tail  trading  ares.  Town  has  excellent 
homes,  schools,  churches,  friendly 
people.  Start  $80  week  with  big  pos¬ 
sibilities  to  right  man.  Write  air  mail 
qualifications,  experience,  references, 
family  and  when  available,  Wallace 
Witmer  Co.,  Sterick  Bldg.,  Memphis, 
Tennessee. 


MAN  WITH  ability  to  head  2  person 
advertising  department  for  small  New 
England  daily.  Must  have  knowledn 
of  local,  national  and  classified,  will¬ 
ing  to  work  and  able  to  prodnce.  No 
"executives’*  wanted.  $60  per  week 
plus  bonus.  Right  man  will  average 
$80.  Box  3160,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED.  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN.  Enlarging  staff.  Mnst  be 
experienced  in  layout  and  copywriting. 
Good  salary  and  bonus.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  competent  young  man 
seeking  permanent  connection.  Phone 
or  wire  W.  H.  Kreger.  The  Daily  Dis- 
natch.  New  Kensington.  Pennsylvania. 

WANTED 

Competent  person  as  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  growing  progres¬ 
sive  small  Northwest  daily.  Write 
Pnblisher.  Evening  Observer,  La 

Grande.  Oregon. _ 

WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  ADVER¬ 
TISING  man  with  midwest  or  south¬ 
west  backgronnd,  good  in  layout  and 
ropy.  Salary,  bonns  and  commission 
average  $85  to  $125  weekly.  Send 
references  and  samples  of  actnal  lay¬ 
out  work.  W.  T.  Stanberry,  Globe- 
News,  Amarillo,  Texas. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


ABLE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
wanted  (or  new  morning  daily  in  ac¬ 
tive  Western  city  of  40,000.  Must  be 
qualified  to  assume  complete  charge 
of  circulation  department  from  initial 
organisation  to  operation.  Good  sal¬ 
ary.  excellent  future.  Write  immedi¬ 
ately.  Box  3340,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  experi¬ 
enced.  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Daily 
newspaper.  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  Give  details  and  references  in 
first  letter.  Box  3356,  Editor  A  Pub- 

llsher. _ 

SMALL  DAILY  needs  interested 
vonng  man  as  circulation  manager. 
Initiative  and  ability  to  handle  boys 
more  important  than  experience. 
Should  have  car.  Write  fully.  The 
News.  Hopewell.  Virginia. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  daily  newspaper 
in  New  York  metropolitan  area  who 
has  experience  and  ability  to  develop 
an  outstanding  sports  page  and  who 
has  had  some  broadcasting  experience. 
Full  details  in  first  letter  please.  Con¬ 
fidential.  Box  3352,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WESTERN  Pennsylvania  morning  and 
evening  operation,  population  of  25,- 
000  wants  an  experienced  man  to  su¬ 
pervise  news  departments,  and  handle 
editorial  work.  State  experience  and 
salary  expected.  Box  3331,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 


SALESMAN  must  have  had  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  newspaper  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendents  and  pressroom 
foremen  and  successful  sales  record 
in  pressroom  supplies.  Experience 
in  selling  ink,  rollers,  presses  or 
blankets  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
Web  press  operation.  Headquarters 
will  be  Chicago  or  vicinity.  Com¬ 
pany  established  over  35  years. 
Very  fine  opportunity  for  man  pos¬ 
sessing  necessary  qualifications.  Re- 
olies  confidential.  Our  employes 
know  of  this  advertisement.  Box 
3179,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— PUBLIC  REUTIONS 


WRITER 

With  several  years’  solid  reportorial 
experience,  vivid  news  sense,  ideas 
and  imagination,  for  news  bureau  of 
leading  industrial  organisation  with 
headquarters  In  New  York.  Our  man 
is  probably  now  writing  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  for  daily  paper  or  syndicated 
service.  In  reply,  please  give  experi¬ 
ence,  education,  age,  and  minimum 
salary  required.  Box  8328,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


HALFTONE  OPERATOR,  copper  etch¬ 
er.  proofer-finisher.  Union  shop. 
Steady  day  work.  40  hour  week.  Cap- 
oer  Engraving  Company,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 


MECHANICAL  production  man  especl- 
ally  qualified  on  composing  room  prob¬ 
lems,  coordinating  mechanical  services 
for  MES,  50.000  paper  northeastern 
area.  Box  3324,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN-in-ebarge;  middle  age; 
Hoe  Simplex;  morning  newspaper  near 
New  York  City:  Union  shop;  state 
a|ge  and  experience;  reference  re- 
inired;  Box  8164,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTO  ENGRAVER  wanted  to  op¬ 
erate  one-man  all-around  plant,  known 
as  the  Art  Engraving  Company,  Bel¬ 
lingham,  Wxshington,  operated  as  the 
Engraving  Department  for  The  Bel¬ 
lingham  Herald.  State  experience,  give 
references,  salary  expected,  and  ap¬ 
proximate  time  job  could  be  accepted 
if  satisfactory.  New  Robertson  dark 
mom  camera  and  all  other  equipment 
first-class  condition.  Engraving  De¬ 
partment  in  separate  wing,  especially 
designed  with  sixteen-foot  ceilings, 
good  light  and  ventilation.  Write 
Business  Manager,  The  Bellingham 
Herald,  Bellingham,  Washington. 


WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  OOM 

POSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  f„ 
Clarksburg  Publishing  Company  eko 
understands  ads  and  makeup, 
of  the  best  plants  in  West  Virgiila. 
Give  full  information  firat  lettw 
Cecil  B.  Highland,  Preaident  ia4 
General  Manager.  Clarksburg,  W.  Vi. 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles,  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  mark<ta4 
Bertba  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St..  N.  I. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
_ ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXPERIENCED  busineas-newspipar. 
man,  knows  labor  relations,  qialiU 
to  handle  personnel  programs  aaf 
placement,  former  practicing  attorasy, 
aged  28.  Details  furnished  on  requat 
Box  3213,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Business  Manage 
and  Controller.  Can  handle  all  detaili 
of  production.  Familiar  with  all  angle 
of  newspaper  work.  Box  3330,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  or  Business  Manage, 
20  years  management  advertising,  adi- 
torlnl,  rndio.  Midwest.  Gould  UiTaat 
Box  8220,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SOME  PUBLISHER  NEEDS  HEI 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  on  5M  to  15M  circulation.  Ei- 
ceptional  record  in  labor  relntioni  ail 
inter-dt'parmental  cooperation.  Tm 
years  publisher  of  chain  daily.  4t 
years  old.  Want  position  with  pnk> 
Usher  who  wonld  like  to  retire  c 
ease  responsibilities.  Mnst  be  NortV 
ern  climate.  Write  Box  3344,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER  of  one  of  the  nation'i 
leading  small  town  dailies  is  leekiai 
larger  field.  Present  paper  carryiai 
maximum  linage  for  physical  sqiiy 
ment.  Publisher  realizes  limited  lell 
not  doing  justice  to  my  capabilitiei 
Thorough  knowledge  local,  nationii. 
Not  a  desk  executive.  Married,  famili, 
active  in  civic  and  church  affairs.  B<s 
3336,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


CLASSIFIED  Manager,  would  like  to 
bear  from  a  daily  newspaper  the 
could  use  a  thoroughly  experiencH 
classified  manager.  Capable  and  vU- 
ing  to  assist  with  ontside  solicitatioi. 
can  analyze  field,  personnel  and  pro- 
pare  layouts,  as  well  as  write  rssnll 
producing  copy :  can  also  prepare  prv 
motion  of  a  productive  nature.  Prost 
of  substantial  gains  against  exceptloi- 
ally  strong  competition  can  he  rstdlb 
forwarded.  It  ia  intended  for  this  Is 
be  a  permanent  connection.  Your  is- 
vestment  of  $90  per  week,  plus  bonni 
will  definitely  yield  splendid  retnrni 
Box  3275.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  NEWSPAPERS 
Local  Display  Salesman.  14  yean' 
experience.  4  years  Florida.  Best  ^ 
(erences.  Please  reply.  Box  3277,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher.  _ 


GENERAL  MANAGER  OR 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
19  years  newspaper  experience:  si- 
ecutive  now  on  morning,  evening  ibI 
Sunday  papers.  Thoroughly  trained  » 
phases  of  advertising,  circulation,  am 
newspaper  operation.  College,  married. 
Top  references  as  to  ability  and  char¬ 
acter.  Available  for  private  intema*- 
Box  3279,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


HAVE  YOU 

A  CLASSIFIED  PROBLEM! 

I  know  a  classified  manager  with  a 
record  of  healthy  linage  incraaaai 
Some  pablisher  needs  this  man.  “ 
is  highly  regarded  and  a  recopwaa 
leader  In  hU  field.  Solid  as  an  or¬ 
ganizer,  strong  In  promotionzl 
he  knows  every  phase  of  clzaaiiw 
bnilding,  and  gets  the  best  o®*  2 
classified  workers.  He  has  just  flniaj" 
an  outstanding  newspaper  claaaiiw 
job.  Wonld  you  like  to  know 
about  this  man!  _ 

PORTER  CARUTHER8 

Collegiate  Personnel  Servlw 
545  5th  Avenue,  N.  Y.  0.  MU-$-OTO! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  14,  1949 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 

'yt  VOU  are  lookins  tor  a  claasifled 
wtBMger  that  caa  inatract  as  well  as 
lell,  and  are  able  to  pay  $4940  per 
anum,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 
Poaitire  we  can  reach  a  mutual  agree- 
uent.  Box  3318,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


i'ORKlXG  ADVKKTI8IXG  MANA- 
'  JEK  on  Mid-South  daily  seeking  simi- 
ar  position  or  staff  spot  on  larger 
japer.  Revenue  increase  150%  in  5 
rears  in  present  position.  Pull  know!- 
idge  of  production.  15  years'  expert- 
me*.  While  formerly  from  East,  will 
welcome  offer  anywhere.  35.  married, 
3  dependents.  Reason  for  leaving  and 
complete  background  will  be  satis¬ 
factorily  outlined.  Present  publisher 
will  recommend.  Box  3335,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 

Y'OUNQ.  capable  ad-man,  3  years  ad¬ 
vertising,  lyi  years  on  55,000  daily, 
ivi  years  on  .ABC  semi-weekly  desires 
return  to  daily  field.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Good  copy  writer  and  layout 
man.  .Also  a  hard  working  salesman. 
AVrite  Box  3300,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
CARTOONISTS 


PKOPESSIONAL  Cartoonist  desires 
freelance  work.  Top-quality  humor. 
Roughs  ready.  (Box  3225,  Editor  t 
l^blisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCUUTION 


ClRCl'BATIOX  Manager.  30  years' 
experience  on  Dailies  and  Weeklies. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  detail  work 
of  Circulation  Department,  carrier 
problems  of  today,  mail  room,  street 
sales,  records,  collections.  Able  to 
train  men  and  boys.  Am  single,  a  col¬ 
lege  graduate  and  have  taken  a  course 
in  boyology  at  Notre  Dame.  Working 
at  present,  but  wish  to  make  a 
change.  Box  3305.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  25  years' 
experience,  city,  country,  A.M.  t  P.M., 
metropolitan  dailies.  Matured.  Good 
health.  Now  employed  kindred  line. 
Anxious  to  return  to  Circulation  Man¬ 
agement.  $125  or  better.  Box  8263, 
Editor  i  Publisher. 


DO  YOU  NEED 

An  experienced,  sober,  dependable  man 
in  your  organization  to  build  more  and 
better  circnlstionf  I  am  presently 
employed  as  Circulation  Manager,  but 
desire  to  make  a  connection  where 
mrformance  and  ability  is  appreciated 
nonld  consider  position  as  assistant 
to  Circulation  Manager  or  as  a  road¬ 
man.  Have  the  know-how  in  handling 
both  men  and  boys.  Can  furnish  best 
of  reference  on  request.  Available  on 
short  notice.  What  have  you  to  offer! 
Write  Box  3154.  Editor  )c  Publisher 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


24  I  EAR  OLD  Veteran,  354  years  col¬ 
lege  traininjf  in  Journalism.  Seeking 
30b  on  daily  as  reporter.  Box  3322, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALERT  newrsman.  25,  now  wire-city 
editor  Southern  dailv,  is  tired  of 
^mall,  stairnant  city.  Seeks  reporting, 
or  desk  job  in  urban  area.  Box  3270. 
Editor  i  Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND  desk  man.  specialist  in 
irst.  farm  news,  seeks  shift  to  after- 
awn  paper.  Wide  experience,  ^st 
references.  Box  3310.  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. 


ALLROUND  newspaperman,  35,  ex 
perienced  all  news  departments  in¬ 
cluding  copy,  pictnre  transmission  for 
■rire  services,  makeup,  rewrite,  copy- 
reading.  editorial  writing,  best  refer¬ 
ences,  apply  Box  3316.  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher. 


A.  B.  In  Journalism  1st  June.  24 
yeir-old  Veteran.  Seeking  reporting 
•»xpenence  small  daily.  All  replies  an- 
^red.  Box  3321.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
1  AlffilTIOUS  university  journalism 
J  seuor  wants  summer  work  on  news 
*'e''kly.  Write  Strelb, 
-v-406  Hillcrest.  lows  City,  Iowa. 

«  tough  job,  3 
mouths  daily  experience,  some  news 
'f**™,,^“o*'<'dge.  journalism  gradu- 
»i*.  Will  travel  anywhere.  Salary  se- 
eosdary.  Box  3357.  Editor  &  Pub- 
Iliker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


ALERT  newsman,  31,  seeks  small¬ 
town  daily,  weekly  spot  with  option 
buy  from  publisher  on  retirement.  IT 
years'  experience,  including  typo;  last 
five  years  top  wire  service  executive- 
editor.  Consider  lease-purchase  option. 
Box  3339,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  newspaperman,  42, 
.seeks  job  as  reporter,  rewrite,  desk. 
Medium  sized  daily  outside  of  New 
York.  18  years'  experience,  college 
graduate.  Go  anywhere.  Box  3350, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION  EDITORS 

Combination  desk,  rewriteman,  report¬ 
er,  29,  seeks  spot  with  metropolitan 
daily.  Anywhere.  Experience  spans  po¬ 
sitions  of  small-town  city  editor  to 
deskman  at  newswire  service  in  New 
York  City.  Box  3151,  Editor  Se  Pnb- 
lisher. 


AVAILABLE  Missouri  graduate, 
B.J.,  A.B.  (Political  Science)  24, 
single,  6  months  desk  experience.  40.- 
000  eircnlation  daily,  wants  reporting 
or  desk-reporting  job  on  small  or  me¬ 
dium  daily.  Go  anywhere.  Box  3303, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  IN  JUNE.  Journalism 
graduate.  New  York  University,  seeks 
cub  reporting  job.  School  and  Army 
experience.  Prefers  New  York  area. 
Box  3208,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BRIGHT  college  editor,  22,  experi¬ 
enced  news  and  features,  knowledge  of 
heads,  layout,  editing.  Available 
after  June  5,  Box  3246,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


COLLEGE  sports  editor,  wants  writ¬ 
ing  position  of  any  kind,  anywhere, 
three  years  college  experience,  avail¬ 
able  Immediately.  Box  3245,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


COMPREHENSIVE  desk  experience, 
i.e.,  copyreader,  telegraph  and  news 
editor.  Know  news,  time  and  space 
value.  Can  condense  and  plan  yonr 
copy  to  prevent  overset  cost.  20  years' 
experience  include  large,  small  dailies 
and  semi-weekly.  44.  Box  3323,  Editor 
Sr  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  newsman,  26,  seeks  post 
with  future.  Top-notch  make-np  editor, 
five  years'  experience  sports,  general 
reporting,  copyreading.  Box  3349, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  desk  or  reporting  (sports  or 
general).  Recent  Miisouri  University 
graduate,  veteran,  23,  married,  S.D.X. 
Available  after  June  5.  Box  3278,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


COPY  READER — Speedy  and  accur¬ 
ate.  15  years'  experience.  Prefer  desk 
job  in  South.  Box  3282,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


COLUMBIA  Journalism.  M.  S.  Jnne 
'49.  Harvard  A.B.  cum  Isude.  Was 
reporter  New  York  news  service. 
Seeks  daily  newspaper  reporting  job. 
Will  travel.  Box  3199,  Editor  A  Pub- 
'isher. 


EDITOR,  managing  editor  26  years’ 
experience,  middle  west,  southwest, 
northwest,  seeks  executive  editorial 
position  Rocky  Mountain  or  Midwest, 
In  medium-sized  city.  All-around  ex¬ 
perience — daily  columnist,  editorials, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  correspondent,  re¬ 
porter.  public  relations,  administra¬ 
tive.  Box  3359,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


EDITOR  small  daily,  prefer  chance 
buy  in,  prefer  west  coast,  far  west, 
now  managing  editor  20,000  daily,  36, 
university  graduate.  Box  3332,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
Broad  experience  dailies  and  radio. 
Can  save  yon  money  editorial  and 
composing  room  and  improve  paper. 
Tactfnlly  aggressive.  Mature,  sober, 
no  wife  or  other  expensive  habits. 
Prefer  medium  size  city.  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland.  Consider 
other  localities.  Box  3295,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 

EXPERIENCED  FEATURE  WRITER 
Interested  in  qnalty,  not  quantity! 
I’m  yonr  man.  Samples  on  request. 
Box  3361,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
JOURNALISM  graduate,  Jnne  '49, 
seeks  position  on  daily  or  weekly  as 
reporter.  SDX,  publicity  experience. 
Box  3327,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  I  SITUATIONS  WANTEO— EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  newspaperman  with 
metropolitan  New  York  paper  de¬ 
sires  opportunity  to  get  in  sports  de¬ 
partment  of  paper  in  New  England- 
Middle  Atlantic  Area.  Box  3256,  Edi- 
for  A  Pnhlisher. 


MAN  with  30  years’  experience  on 
Philadelphia  newspapers  with  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  copy-reading,  edit¬ 
ing  and  make-up,  also  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  theatre,  desires  position 
with  progressive  publication  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  area.  Write  Box  3346,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience. .  seeks  position  on  progressive 
daily.  Sbher.  reliable,  efficient,  good 
mixer.  Address  Box  3317,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


>fISSOURI  journalism  grsdnate,  em¬ 
ployed,  wants  writing  or  editing  job. 
Experienced  news,  features,  editorial, 
copyreading.  magazine,  woman’s  page, 
makeup,  publicity.  Published  own 
newspaper.  Go  anywhere  —  Prefers 
near  coast.  Box  3343,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 


MI.SSOURI  University  Gradnste,  SDX 
Available  June  reporting  desk  job  on 
daily.  3  years  on  metropolitan  dally. 
Edited  army  paper.  Veteran,  24.  mar¬ 
ried.  Frank  O’Neill,  211  So.  8th  St.. 
Columbia.  Missouri. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE 
Experienced  as  city,  telegraph,  news 
and  managing  editor.  Married,  38. 
Top  references.  Box  3360,  Editor  A 
Pnhlisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER-WRITER  TEAM, 
husband,  35,  14  years’  experience, 

wife.  27,  3  years’  experience,  college 
graduates,  previously  on  100,000  daily, 
best  references.  Go  anywhere  U.  8.  or 
Europe.  Fluent  French  and  German. 
Box  3338,  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER-REPORTER,  Mis¬ 
souri  Graduate,  with  rewrite,  desk, 
feature-writing,  and  radio-news  writ¬ 
ing  experience.  Write  Box  3298.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnhlisher. 


REPORTER.  25,  lyi  years  New  York 
weekly.  Experience  copy-editor,  re¬ 
write.  Seeks  job  on  daily.  Married, 
veteran,  B.A.  degree.  Radio  news 
training.  Will  travel.  References.  Box 
319fi.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER — 3  years’  experience  on 
trade  weekly — desires  spot  with  small 
daily.  College  graduate.  Young.  Vet¬ 
eran.  Box  3342,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  — 
formerly  with  news  service,  college 
graduate,  age  23,  prefer  East.  Box 
3353.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  College  graduate.  High 
rating  in  journalism  courses.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Will  furnish  samples.  Single, 
34.  Box  3329.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DEPARTMENT — Am  looking 
for  an  opening  in  sports  department 
on  medium  or  larger  daily  on  Atlantic 
roast.  Now  empl^ed  as  wire  editor. 
Young,  married.  Vet.,  college.  Box 
3362,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


SEEKS  change;  journalism  B.  A.,  26; 
weekly  news  and  trade  paper  experi¬ 
ence,  reporting,  desk,  rewrite.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Box  3348,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SUMMER 

New  York  University  Junior,  News 
and  Sports  experience,  work  anywhere. 
Preferably  with  post-gradnation  poaai- 
hilities.  Available  first  week  Jnne. 
Robert  Solomon.  1067  East  14  Street, 
Brooklyn  30,  New  York. 


TOPNOTCH  NEWSCASTER— Superb 
newspaper,  radio-newa  background. 
Excellent  voice,  delivery.  Now  em- 
oloyed  newspaper  station.  Works  har- 
monionsly  with  editorial  staff.  Desires 
advance  to  large  newspaper  station. 
College  graduate;  family;  non-drinker 
Box  3207,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WAR  Correspondent;  photographer; 
news  editor;  wire  editor;  10  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  all  beats;  rewrite,  copydesk; 
all-round  photographer;  create,  pro¬ 
duce,  process  own  B  A  W  A  Dir.  Color 
Pix;  Sober;  family  man;  age  31.  At¬ 
tention  magazines;  newspapers;  wires. 

Box  3326,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

YOUNG  FEATURE  WRITER 
Reporter-Desk  Man,  Experienced,  Col¬ 
lege  Graduate,  deaires  change.  Box 
3232,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 
JUNIOR,  personable,  intelligent.  Copy 
Editor  of  Missouri  school 
paper,  desires  reporting  or 
kindred  job  in  June — worked 
for  AP  in  '48 — travel  any¬ 
where.  Please  write:  Jordan 
Axelbank,  Hotel  Ben  Bolt, 
Columbia,  Missouri. 


WRITER  -  EDITOR  -  ADVERTISING 
Man  seeks  post  with  weekly  or  small 
daily  in  New  England.  Family  man, 
32.  now  advertising  copy  chief  New 
York  City  publisher;  former  reporter, 
copywriter.  Navy  officer.  Vacationing 
New  England  early  June.  Interviews — 
write  Box  3354.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTBD— 
MECHANICAL 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


PHOTO-WRITER.  10  years  newspa- 
per.  radio,  pabHc  relations,  maca' 
sine  background.  Top  references.  Box 
3306.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRESS  Photographer,  4  years'  experi¬ 
ence  New  York  City  dailies.  Single, 
23,  veteran.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 
3269,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  31,  new*,  commer¬ 
cial,  publicity,  and  free-lance  experi¬ 
ence.  Sober,  married.  Capable  of  Mt- 
ting  up  and  operating  newt  photo  de¬ 
partment.  Mid-West  or  west  preferred. 
Available  immediately.  Box  3218,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— PROMOTION 


PUBLIC  RELA'nONS 
SPECIAL  EVENTS  AND 
EDITORIAL  PROMOTION 
Tops  in  all  three  with  thorough  back¬ 
ground  in  all  department*  of  newspa¬ 
per  promotion.  Good  organiser,  force¬ 
ful  copywriter,  a  bear  for  detail.  A 
real  go-getter  with  plenty  of  pep  and 
initiative.  Young,  married,  excellent 
reputation  and  references.  Formerly 
promotion  manager  in  city  of  half- 
million  population.  Sixteen  years  in 
advertising  and  promotion  fields.  Will 
go  anywhere  in  U.  S.  for  rirtt  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  8351,  F.ditor  A  I^iblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  REUTIONS 


EMPLOYE-PUBLIC  RELA’nONS 
Thorough  experience  all  phases  maa- 
agement  interpretation.  Top-flight 
writer,  house  organ  editor.  Outstand¬ 
ing  record.  Age  32,  married,  veteran, 
will  relocate.  Reply  Box  3197,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 


COLLEGE  AND 
UNIVERSITY 

Career  public  relations  man.  B.  S. 
Advertising;  five  years’  newspaper 
experience;  three  years  publicity  large 
eastern  university.  Seeking  change, 
best  references.  Married,  28,  available 
July  1.  Box  3355.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  graduate,  20,  student  of 
Industrial  Publicity  and  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.  desires  employment  in  fleld  or 
related  journalism.  Locate  anywhere 
Jnne  1.  Box  3320.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ONE  OP  FLORIDA’S  TOP  PUBLIC 
RELA’nONS  DIRECTORS  want*  to 
go  back  north.  At  31  has  earned 
state-wide  reputation ;  now  directs 
five-man  staff  handling  one  of  state’s 
major  PR  programs.  Seasoned  news¬ 
man,  five  years  publicity,  public  rela¬ 
tions  New  York,  Florida;  expert 
house  organ  editor,  top-flight  writer. 
Prefer  industrial,  consider  agency  tie- 
up.  Minimum  salary  $6,500.  Box  3345, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ _ 

WHAT  PRICE  EDUCA'nON! 
Veteran.  24.  3  years  reporting.  Edit¬ 
ing,  Photography.  Will  trade  recent 
B.  A..  Journalism,  English,  for  start 
in  Public  Relations.  Prefer  New  York 
()ity.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  3358, 
Kditor  A  Publisher, 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


NOT  SO  many  years  ago  Orson 

Welles  terrified  the  Middle 
Atlantic  seaboard  area  with  his 
realistic  drama  about  the  men 
from  Mars.  We  don’t  remember 
that  any  indlenant  citizens  at¬ 
tacked  the  radio  station  because 
of  it — oerhans  some  of  them 
would  have  liked  to  do  it.  But 
the  incident  will  live  in  history. 

In  fact,  it  already  has  liv^ 
so  well  that  an  Ecuadorean  ra¬ 
dio  announcer  in  Quito  tried  the 
same  thing  four  months  ago. 
Terror  again  struck,  and  so  did 
retaliation  The  radio  station 
and  the  plant  of  El  Comercio 
were  ransacked  and  destroyed. 
Down  there  the  people  get  mad 
and  stay  that  way  until  they 
take  it  out  on  someone.  Up 
here  we  get  indignant  for  a 
short  spell  until  our  sense  of 
humor  comes  to  the  fore  and  we 
laugh  at  ourselves  for  being 
“taken.” 

A  mild  variation  of  the  stunt 
was  tried  last  week  in  Jackson. 
Miss.  A  disk  Jockey  announced 
that  “the  moon  is  falling  into 
the  sun.  The  entire  Mississippi 
River  basin  from  Winnipeg  to 
New  Orleans  has  been  declared 
a  danger  area.  Earthquakes  are 
expected.”  The  trouble  was  that 
few  people  if  any  paid  anv  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fictitious  label  the 
announcer  hung  on  the  front  of 
his  announcement. 

Weather  bureau,  newspaper 
offices  and  radio  stations  were 
flooded  with  calls  for  three 
hours  even  though  corrective 
announcements  were  put  out 
continually  after  the  three  and 
a  half  minute  broadcast. 

The  announcer,  who  probably 
thought  it  was  a  good  gag.  was 
dismissed  But  the  station 
wasn’t  mobbed. 

It  all  seems  to  prove  the  fleet¬ 
ing  impression  r^io  has  on  the 
public.  All  three  of  those  pro¬ 
grams  had  been  labelled  before 
they  started,  but  a  large  part 
of  the  public  missed  the  warn- 


IS  IT  any  different  on  newspa¬ 
pers?  First  of  all.  no  newspa¬ 
per  that  we  know  of  would  at¬ 
tempt  such  a  thing  as  the  three 
radio  men  tried  without  labelling 
it  so  impressively  that  the  gag 
would  be  ruined  before  it 
started.  After  that,  the  answer 
Is— sometimes  yes,  and  some¬ 
times  no. 

Lots  of  papers  have  put  over 
April  Fool  jokes  and  had  a  lot 
of  fun  amusing  the  local  yokels. 
The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Her- 
ald  for  years  had  fun  at  the 
town’s  expense  with  a  “Razzing 
the  Rapids”  edition  in  Decem¬ 
ber. 

Many  newspapers  unknowing¬ 
ly  have  carried  faked  stories. 
"The  late  Louis  Timothy  Stone 
of  the  Winsted  (Conn.)  Evening 
Citizen  was  a  past  master  at  fak¬ 
ing  humorous  nature  stories.  Af¬ 
ter  a  while  metropolitan  editors 
caught  on  but  printed  them  any¬ 
way.  They  were  received  by 
reisers  with  varying  phases  of 
disbelief  and  laughter  to  semi- 


credulity.  E  &  P  once  called  him 
a  “sublimely  patient  liar.” 

Two  weelu  ago  a  U.P.  story 
from  “Angels  Camp.  Calif.”  told 
of  a  frog  12  centuries  old  found 
in  a  chunk  of  glacial  ice  that 
was  going  to  be  revived  with 
heat  and  a  shot  of  bensedrine 
and  then  entered  in  the  annual 
jumping  frog  contest.  It  was  a 
lively  story  until  you  got  to  the 
end  of  it  and  found  that  the 
frog  “appears  to  be  a  member  of 
an  extinct  species  known  as  rana 
bovnum  fecalLs.”  You  won’t 
find  it  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica  except  to  learn  that 
“rana”  is  the  genus  of  frog.  Your 
high  school  Latin  will  provide 
the  rest. 

•  «  * 

SOMETIMES,  however,  the  in¬ 
ternational  tongue-in-cheek  of 
the  newspaper  writer  is  missed 
completely  by  the  reader. 

Ernest  Rogers  and  Morgan 
Blake  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
have  found  that  out.  Rogers, 
who  for  several  years  was  the 
Journal’s  theater  critic,  cele¬ 
brated  April  Fool’s  Day  by  writ¬ 
ing  in  his  column  that  he  had 
signed  a  contract  to  make  a 
movie  with  Esther  Williams.  To 
be  on  the  safe  side  he  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  date  But  few 
people  paid  any  attention.  He 
wrote  afterward:  “My  mail  bin 
is  gorged  with  letters  from  peo¬ 
ple  wanting  me  to  arrange 
screen  tests  for  their  talented 
children,  their  dear  old  Aunt 
Minnie,  and  otherwise  to  grease 
the  way  to  movie  stardom  for 
others,  now  that  my  own  sci^en 
career  is  assured.” 

Blake  had  written  in  his  col¬ 
umn  that  his  son.  Bill,  won  the 
battle  of  Italy  single-handed. 
Rogers  says  of  his  co-worker 
that  Blake  knew  “full  well  that 
his  son  had  a  little  help  and 
was  confident  that  everyone  else 
did.  But  not  an  irate  reader 
who  skinned  Blake  fore  and  aft 
for  trying  to  take  all  the  credit 
for  his  boy.  The  reader  insisted 
that  HIS  son  won  the  battle  of 
Italy.” 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  that 
the  much  vaunted  American 
sense  of  humor  leaves  us  at  the 
most  critical  times.  Even  radio 
gagsters  who  are  in  the  business, 
and  should  know  typical  reac¬ 
tion  to  humor,  sometimes  lay  an 
egg — some  of  them  too  fre¬ 
quently. 

Rogers  has  what  he  thinks 
might  be  an  “out”  on  this  prob¬ 
lem  for  newspapermen.  He  sug- 
gest.s  labels  on  columns  and 
other  articles  to  let  the  readers 
know  at  a  glance  whether  the 
piece  is  funny,  serious,  bur¬ 
lesque,  satire,  etc. 

He  doesn’t  suggest  an  answer 
to  the  reader  who  writes  in  and 
says:  “What  d’ya  mean,  funny?" 
■ 

Roberts  to  Shannon 

Hi  Roberts,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  has  joined  the 
Chicago  office  of  Shannon  &  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

.May  17  —  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Boston. 

May  18  —  Michigan  Daily 
Newspaper  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers,  conference.  Lansing. 

May  20-2 1  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn, 
and  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  annual  press  conference, 
Nittany  Lion  Inn,  State  (Col¬ 
lege,  Penna. 

May  22  —  Oklahoma  Press 
Assn.  Advertising  Group, 
spring  meeting,  Biltmore 
Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

May  22-24 — Pacific  North¬ 
west  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Assn.,  51st  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Davenport 
Hotel,  Spokane. 

May  23-24  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  spring  meeting. 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

May  29-June  1 — Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America, 
45th  annual  convention.  Rice 
Hotel.  Houston,  Tex. 

^une  2-4 — National  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Press  Women,  Inc., 
annuel  convention.  Hotel 
Miiehlebach,  Kansas  City 

June  2-4  —  National  Prc':s 
Photographers  Assn,  conven¬ 
tion,  Atlantic  City. 

June  3-4 — Illinois  Daily 
Newspaper  Markets,  annual 
meeting.  Springfield,  Ill. 

June  4-7 — NEA,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Utah  and 
Newhouse,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Tlnih 

June  6-8 — ^ANPA  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference,  Palmer 
House,  Chicago. 

June  9-11  —  Californ.a 
Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Assn,  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  Stockton.  Calif. 

June  12-13 — Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers.  Northern 
conference,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Centennial  Edition 

Winston  Salem.  N.  C., — The 
Winston  -  Salem  Journal  and 
Sentinel  published  a  28-page 
Forsyth  County  Centennial  edi¬ 
tion  on  Sunday,  Mjay  8,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  regular  four-section 
newspaper.  The  principal  arti¬ 
cle,  “Forsyth  County — 100  Years 
of  Glorious  History,”  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  staff  writer  Pat  Kelly. 


Puerto  Riccen 
Press  Institute 
Plan  Is  Fought 

Washington  —  Publishers  are 
girding  for  a  fight  against  go»- 
ernment  domination  of  l^erto 
Rico  journalism  which  they  con¬ 
sider  a  clear  prospect  if  c;ot 
Luis  Munoz  Marin  approves 
legislation  on  his  desk.  Wash¬ 
ington  interest  is  aroused  by  the 
fact  that  the  statute  may  be 
tested  in  the  Supreme  Court 

The  bill  would  create,  as  a 
quasi-public  agency,  the  Press 
Institute  of  Puerto  Rico.  Its 
powers  would  include  authority 
to  promulgate  a  code  of  ethi(^ 
and  to  command  its  observance. 

The  code  would  be  drafted  by 
Institute  members  —  but  mem¬ 
bership  is  open  to  “all  Puerto 
Rican  periodistas,"  and  in  the 
island  that  term  goes  beyond 
the  working  press,  as  it  is  known 
here,  and  takes  in  any  who 
write  incidentally,  or  at  any 
time  in  the  past  have  written, 
for  newspapers. 

Eligible  by  those  terms,  and 
likely  to  be  dominant  by  reasot 
of  their  political  influence 
would  be  Governor  Marin,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  a  daily; 
Samuel  R.  Quinones,  president 
of  the  Senate,  a  newspaperman 
and  Attorney  General  Vicente 
Geigel  Polance.  The  legislature 
is  heavy  with  “periodistas." 

The  Institute  is  set  up  as  i 
court  to  hear  and  decide  com¬ 
plaints  against  members  while 
in  the  exercise  of  their  profes¬ 
sion. 

Although  held  to  the  press 
freedom  mandate  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  the  insular 
possession  would  extend  the 
right  to  banish  from  his  pro¬ 
fession  a  newspaperman  who 
failed  to  meet  the  .standards  of 
ethics  set  up  by  the  Institute. 

Foreign  newspapermen  with 
permanent  residence  in  the 
island  are  made  eligible  to  mem¬ 
bership. 

The  San  Juan  newspapers,  El 
Mundo  and  El  Imparcial,  are  ia 
the  forefront  of  opposition  to  the 
legislation  and  have  hinted  they 
will  not  accept  its  mandate,  on 
the  ground  that  the  constitution¬ 
al  guarantee  of  free  press  would 
be  set  aside. 


LEADING  PENNSYLVANIA  WEEKLY 

Long  *st«Kli$hed  in  premium  county  in  «*$ts,-n  section  of  state. 
Newspaper  and  iob  printing  grossed  $105,000  last  year.  With 
aggressive,  capable  management,  already  profitable  operation 
can  be  further  developed.  Building,  included  in  sale,  valued 
at  $20,000. 

$25,000  DOWN  PAYMENT 

SMALL  PROPERTIES  DIVISION 

THE  SMITH  DAVIS  CORPORATION 

^Ith  llarU,  Preslilent  .Vlbert  ZuxSmlth,  Exec.  Vlce-Pre*. 

317  South  Sixteenth  Street  Phone  Klnirsley  6-1132 

Philadelphia  2.  Pa. 
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Prune 


The  Deseret  News 


Has  Grown 

To  Serve  You  Better 
in  the  Mountain  West 

Always  a  highly  respected  newspaper.  The  Deseret 
News  within  the  past  year  or  so  has  made  circulation 
and  linage  gains  that  are  the  talk  of  the  industry! 

New  Features  Result  in  Tremendous  Growth 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  unprecedented 
gains  made  recently  by  The  Deseret  News: 

•  SUNDAY  EDITION  —  inaugurated  May  16,  1948, 
the  Sunday  Deseret  News  was  an  instant  success.  It  offers 
advertisers  7-days-a-week  coverage  of  the  great  Deseret  News 
"family.” 

•  MIDWEEK  —  started  September  1,  1948,  this  Wednes¬ 
day  section,  featuring  fashions  and  home  hints,  has  won 
high  popularity. 

•  LOCALLY  EDITED  GRAVURE  MAGAZINE  - 

added  to  the  Sunday  Deseret  News  November  28,  1948,  this 
quickly  became  a  favorite  with  readers.  It  offers  advertisers 
fine  monotone  or  color  printing  for  their  messages  —  with 
teader  interest  assured  by  the  editorial  local  touch. 

•  FARM  AND  GARDEN  MAGAZINE  -  another  Sun¬ 
day  feature  that  is  a  must  in  the  thousands  of  farm  homes 
of  this  area,  and  in  the  urban  homes  of  America’s  greatest 
home-lovers. 

•  OTHER  FEATURES  AND  ACTIVITIES  —  include  new 

Comics,  daily  and  Sunday;  sponsorship  of  a  highly  success¬ 
ful  Ski  School;  a  new  department  on  Home  Economics; 
special  articles  and  a  two-day  Forum  on  Home  Decoration 
under  special  guidance  of  Charles  H.  Menders,  New  York 
decorator  and  head  of  Interior  Decoration  courses  at  New 
York  University;  compilation  of  the  first  comprehensive 
Consumer  Analysis  ever  made  in  the  Salt  Lake  market  — 
and  scores  of  others. 


And  Still  Growing  —  More  and  More  the  Best  Newspaper  Advertising  Buy  in  the  Mountain  West! 


f  hr  Slrsfitt  Ktnis 

SALT  LAKE  CITV.  UTAH 
National  Representatne  Cresmer  &  W'oodward.  Inc. 
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THE  CITIZEN,  of  course! 


I*  By  using  THE  CITIZEN  alone  .  .  . 

at  26f‘ . . .  you  can  do  a  selling  job 
in  better  than  52%  of  all  Coltunbus  homes 
at  almost  a  38%  lower  advertising  cost. 


2»  By  using  THE  CITIZEN  alone  .  .  . 

you  can  do  an  effective  selling  job 
in  almost  6  out  of  every  10  homes 
in  the  better  neighborhoods  where  families 
buy  more,  and  where  the  chain  stores, 
doing  two-thirds  of  the  grocery  business 
in  Coliunbus,  are  concentrated. 


3*  By  using  THE  CITIZEN  alone  .  . . 

you  can  do  a  profitable  advertising 
job  that  will  build  heavy  consumer 
demand  for  your  product  without 
having  to  spend  beyond  your  means. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


.  WorU-Ttltgram 


NEW  YORK 
aEVElAND 
mrSBUROH 
SAN  FRANCISCO . Nm 


COlUMBUS . CHixm 

fnu  ONaNNATI . Poll 

Prou  KBaUCKY . Poll 

Covington  odition,  Cincinnati  Pott 


INDIANAPOIIS . Timoi  KNOXVILLE . Nowi-Sontinol 

••fisral  A4v*rtifing  Doportmant.  330  Park  Avanua,  Naw  Vark  City 


DENVER . RocLy  Ml.  Nowi  EVANSVILLE . 

BIRMINGHAM . Poll  HOUSTON . 

MEMPHIS  ....  Commorciol  Appeal  FORT  WORTH . 

MEMPHIS . Proii-Scifflilor  ALBUQUERQUE . rrftMt 

WASHINGTON . Nowi  EL  PASO . HonU-Pod 


Chicago  San  FranclKO  DatroH  Onclnnati  PhBadalphla  Fart  WartB 
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